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Attention: Mr. J. G. Micak 
Re: Site Assessment. Phase 4B: Social Impact 


Dear Sirs: 


We are pleased to submit our final report concerning the Social Impact Assessment for 
Phase 4B. 


This report documents the findings of our social impact assessment carried out for 
OWNMC's proposed hazardous waste management facility at the preferred site in the 
Township of West Lincoln. 


The potential social impacts have been identified for the construction, operation and 


decommissioning phases of the facility. Impact management measures, including a 
monitoring program, have been recommended to minimize the potential impacts. 


Yours truly, 


Dr. Peter Homenuck, MCIP 
Partner 
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Social impacts are alterations that occur in people's living conditions as a result of the 
development and implementation of a new policy, program or project. Although the 
nature of such changes may be positive or negative, real or perceived, they are 
experienced by those affected as significant alterations in the existing social milieu. 
Social impact assessment attempts to describe the social changes that are the direct or 


indirect effects of a proposed policy, program or project. 


The need to consider the potential social impacts of siting a waste management facility 
is recognized by the Ontario Waste Management Corporation (OWMC) and is an 
integral part of the Facilities Development Process. During the site assessment phase 
of the process, the social consultants were engaged in assessing the probable impacts 
of facility development on the preferred site brought forward from Phase 4A (formerly 
known as Site LF9C in the Township of West Lincoln). This report documents the 
social impact assessment which contributed to the environmental assessment of the 


preferred site. 


P D METHOD 


Two categories of social impacts are considered in the social impact assessment of the 
preferred site. Standard impacts are the direct and indirect results of the changes to 
the environment brought about by the construction and operation of the facility. 
Special impacts result from the perceptions of the facility and/or the risk associated 
with the facility. The actions and behaviour taken by individuals in response to their 
fears and concerns (such as voluntary moving) are the special impacts. The special 
impacts could: affect the residents, community and recreation features and the 


community as a whole. 


The potential impacts were considered within three factor groupings: 
¢« Impacts on Residents 
¢ Impacts on Community and Recreation Features 


¢ Impacts on Community and Region 


The factor groupings were refined into factors developed to reflect types of potential 
impacts in the study areas. Within the factor grouping ‘Impacts on Residents’ the 
factors are: 

¢ displacement of residents on-site 

* disruption of day-to-day activities and/or the use and enjoyment of property 

¢ stress 


¢ satisfaction with community 


Within the factor grouping 'Impacts on Community and Recreation Features’ the factor 
iS: 


¢ disruption of operations of community and recreation features 


Within the factor grouping 'Impacts on Community and Region’ the factors are: 
* community stability 
¢ community cohesion 


¢* community character 


The assessment of the impacts were applied to the following study areas: 
* site 
* local community 
* adjacent to the access route 
* 0-150 metre study area along the access route 
* 150-500 metre study area along the access route 
* nearby municipalities and the region 


Several impact zones, relating to specific impacts, were applied to assist in the 
assessment of the disruption of day-to-day activities and/or the use and enjoyment of 
property (residents) and the disruption of operations (community and recreation 
features): 

* noise impact zones 

* visual impact zones 

* dust impact zones 

* lighting impact zones 


* cumulative impact zone 


The existing social conditions were documented on-site in the local community and 
region and along the access route. The existing conditions provided a baseline 
against which social impacts were assessed. The potential social impacts were 
assessed using inputs from other study team consultants where relevant. The 
assessments were made in two steps: the first assumed no mitigation measures, and 
the second, implementation of mitigation. Recommendations with respect to impact 
Management measures, including monitoring, were then made to address the residual 


impacts. 


The impact assessment included evaluation over the construction, operations and 
decommissioning and post-closure phases of the proposal. Facility operation at 
150,000 tonnes/annum (t/a) capacity was assumed; a sensitivity analysis was 
undertaken to assess the social implications of facility operation at 300,000 t/a. 
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Where possible, the social impacts were assessed quantitatively. However to a large 
extent, the special impacts and some of the standard impacts were not amenable to 


quantification, hence a qualitative assessment was required. 


MI & TULATE 
PREMISES 
The following information, as provided by other study team consultants, comprised 


underlying assumptions in the social impact assessment: 
° construction activities will occur 8 hours a day, 5 days a week, with no overtime. 
° construction will be completed within 18 months. 


° landfill equipment will operate over an 8 hour day shift, 5 days a week. Landfill 
operations could be extended occasionally, but not after 19:00 hours. 


° landfill equipment will meet MOE noise specifications. 

° the shallow entombed landfill method is assumed. 

° equipment associated with the operation of the incineration plant, and general 
equipment, will operate 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. The physical/chemical 


treatment plant will initially operate 8 hours a day, 5 days a week. 


° mobile equipment (including trucks) will operate during the day shift, 5 days a 
week. 


; the life of the facility will be at least 20 years. 


° an undulating berm, of up to 5.0 metres in height, located at the 50 metre buffer 
“zone has been included in the calculation of the noise levels. 


° no clay stock-piling will occur on-site. 


° lighting will be directed downward and inward and not towards residential 
properties. 


Additional assumptions made by the relevant study team consultants apply to the 


social impact assessment also. 


POSTULATES | 
The following assumptions were made by the social consultant to undertake the social 


impact assessment: 


. the lighting used during the construction phase will be similar to that used in the 
operational phase. 


. lighting will be limited to that required for security purposes. 


° the handling of materials on-site will occur at any time and hence spills could 
occur at any time. 


° no significant deviations are anticipated from the development and character of 
the local community as envisaged by the West Lincoln Official Plan, at the time of 
decommissioning. 

° decommissioning activities will occur over a brief period of time. 

° land use on-site following closure is assumed to be compatible with surrounding 
land uses and the character of the area. 

TAT DAT 

Data used during Phase 4B were gathered through: 


. field investigations of the study areas. 


° contacts with representatives of community and recreation features in the study 
areas. 


° site visits to communities with waste management facilities. 


° a literature review of the potential impacts, and of monitoring programs, mitigation 
and compensation measures employed elsewhere. 


° interviews with residents on-site, and in the local community. 
. a survey of residents adjacent to the access route. 


° secondary source material. 


Bute 
Community input was provided through: 

° interviews with residents on-site, and in the local community. 
° a survey of residents adjacent to the access route. 

° interviews with community leaders. 

. small group or "kitchen table" meetings with residents. 


° informal, one-on-one interviews with residents who had not participated in the 
resident interviews. 


Generally, the most recent census data available is from 1981. It is unlikely that a 
substantial change occurred between 1981 and 1986 and hence the validity of the 
1981 Census data should not be limited. 


Not all residents within the study area and along the access route chose to participate 
in the surveys, necessitating estimates of primary data in some instances. In cases 
where estimates were inappropriate the data were based solely on survey responses, 
excluding non-responding households. 


The prediction of social impacts was limited to some degree by the lack of directly 


comparable case studies of similar facilities. 


As is the case with all data, the information is a reflection of conditions existing at the 
time the study was undertaken and as such cannot account for any subsequent 
changes. 


Despite the above-noted limitations, the data were adequate for their application in the 


social analysis. 
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MAIN FINDIN 


The social impact assessment produced the following findings: 


. Three households (5 residents) will be displaced from the site. Two of these 
households operate farms, although one is semi-retired. No children reside 
on-site. 


. It is likely that these households will encounter difficulties in relocation, with 
varying degrees of impact. Displacement cannot be mitigated, but appropriate 
impact management measures can alleviate the impacts. 


° Relative to most major development proposals, the displacement of residents is 
minimal. 


Disruption of Day-to- Activiti nd/or th Enjoyment of Pr 
. Construction noise: 


* 26 households (97 residents) could experience disruption to their daily 
activities and/or use and enjoyment of property due to construction noise. 
The disruption will be short-term, relative to the disruption associated with 
the facility operation, lasting approximately 18 months. The noise will be a 
daily occurrence, 5 days a week. 


° Plant Noise: 


* only one residence (4 residents) could experience disruption due to plant 
noise. The change in sound levels represents a low degree of impact. 
Some disruption could occur during the nightime for the duration of the life 
of the facility. 


° Landfill Noise: 


¢ the landfill operations represent the most significant contribution to change 
in the daytime sound environment. 


* a total of 30 households (116 residents) will experience disruption due to 
landfill noise above the ambient sound environment in their outdoor living 
areas. A total of 7 households (24 residents) will experience disruption 
due to sound levels above the MOE criteria at the outdoor living area. 
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¢ a total of 13 households (55 residents) will experience noise levels above 
ambient at the exposed building face; 7 households (27 residents) will 
experience noise levels above criteria. 


¢ the most significantly affected households would be those experiencing 
sound levels above the MOE criteria, and for longer periods of time. 


¢ the type of noise relative to the existing type of noise and resident 
perceptions of the facility could increase the significance of the disruption. 


* even after mitigation, residual noise will occur. 


¢ mitigation measures can be implemented but the feasibility and 
effectiveness can only be determined on a case-by-case basis. 


¢ with effective mitigation in all instances, landfill noise impacts over MOE 
criteria, at the exposed building face, would be eliminated. Outdoor 
activities of some households could be disrupted; 15 households would 
experience disruption to their outdoor activities due to sound levels above 
the ambient sound environment. 


Visual Intrusion 


* two-hundred and twenty (220) residents (58 households) will experience 
high or moderate visual impacts. With effective mitigation measures, the 
number of households experiencing high or moderate visual impacts could 
be reduced to 35. 


¢ visual intrusion will occur over the life of the facility, at least 20 years. 


¢ the change in the visual character of the site represents an intrusion on the 
character of the area, through change in the attributes valued by the area 
residents. 


Lighting 


¢ eighty-three (83) households (314 residents) are located within the lighting 
impact zones. 


* no direct disruption due to lighting effects are anticipated; the disruption 
will be related to a noticeable glow in the sky. The glow will result in a 
change in the rural character of the area and will provide a reminder of the 
existence of the OWMC facility in the area. 


cs i xX- 
° Dust 


* fifteen (15) households (54 residents) will experience increased levels of 
dust, in worst case situations. 


* generally, the disruption due to dust will be limited to the immediate vicinity 
of the site and will occur infrequently. 


* the disruption will be in the nature of occasional inconvenience to 
residents and will not likely seriously affect daily activities or use and 
enjoyment of property. 


° Odours 


* odours will largely be confined to the site but could occasionally be 
detected beyond the site boundaries. 


* if sufficiently strong and unpleasant, odours could disrupt residents’ 
activities or diminish their enjoyment of their property. 


° Cumulative Impacts 


* sixty-six (66) households would experience disruption because of two or 
more nuisances associated with the facility. Twelve (12) households (48 
residents) are expected to experience unacceptable levels of cumulative 
impacts even after all reasonable mitigation measures have been 
implemented. 


° Access Road Impacts 
* most of the standard impacts that might be associated with the access 
route will be insignificant. However, residents are concerned regarding 


the potential of the OWMC traffic to affect their health and safety and 
disrupt their daily activities. 


Disruption of Operations (Community and Recreation Features) 


° Noise, Dust, Odour 


* no community and recreation features are anticipated to experience 
disruption due to noise, dust or odour from the OWMC facility operations. 
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Visual Intrusion 


@ 


Bethel Community Church and a proposed campground/trailer park are 
located within the moderate visual impact zone. 


disruption due to visual intrusion is anticipated to be minimal for Bethel 
Community Church as most activities occur indoors. 


disruption could be more significant for the proposed campground/trailer 
park; however, it is uncertain whether the proposed park will be 
developed. 


Lighting 


Stress 


e 


four community and recreation features would be affected by night lighting. 


disruption to Bethel Community Church would be negligible as activities 
generally occur indoors. 


disruption to the Silverdale Gun Club and Niagara Regional Sportmen's 
Club are anticipated to be minimal. Limited overnight camping occurs in 
association with some events, but the added glow is not expected to deter 
this activity. 


if developed, the proposed campground/trailer park could experience 
some disruption as the glow could detract from camping activities. 


OWMC's proposal has created a significant degree of stress within the 
community. The stress is attributed to the community's perception of a lack of 
control over decisions affecting their future, a lack of trust in OWMC and a 
negative perception of the proposed facility. 


Satisfaction with the Community 


locating the facility at the preferred site will affect the current level of satisfaction 
with the community as a place to live, by producing real or perceived changes in 
some of the attributes which combine to make West Lincoln an attractive 
community (e.g., peace and quiet, clean air, absence of industrial development, 
social ties). 


impact management measures can be implemented to minimize the degree of 
resident dissatisfaction. 
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° the potential out-migration, and any subsequent in-migration, of residents is 
difficult to predict. It is anticipated that out-migration will be minimal. Residents 
nearest the site will have the opportunity to move because of OWMC's buy-out 
and guaranteed purchase policies; others may leave if their fear for their health 
and safety is great enough. 


° it is desirable to minimize out-migration. Therefore, it is important to apply impact 
Management measures which deal with the real and perceived impacts of the 
proposed OWMC facility. 


m i r. 


° development of the OWMC facility will result in an obvious change to the area 
and is a contradiction of the existing community character and image. 


- eet | Post-Cl 


° decommissioning and some post-closure activities (e.g., any remedial actions 
taken) could result in disruption of day-to-day activities and/or the use and 
enjoyment of property and disruption of operations of community and recreation 
activities. Disruption would be similar to that associated with construction 
activities. The duration of the impacts would be relatively short-term. 


. as plant and site operations cease, some impacts on residents’ daily activities 
and enjoyment of property and the operations of some community and recreation 
features would be eliminated or reduced. 


° some employees of the OWMC facility living in the local community may have to 
leave the area to obtain new employment. Out-migration of these residents could 
have implications for their households and for the community, affecting 
community stability, character and/or cohesion. In-migrating households 
replacing any who leave could have similar social implications. However, not all 
OWMC employees are expected to live in West Lincoln, particularly not in the 
local community, and it is unlikely that out-migration or in-migration would occur 
at a level with significant implications. 


° impact management measures are recommended which would minimize the 
potential impacts that could be associated with decommissioning and 
post-closure and ensure that the end use of the site is compatible with the goals 
of the community. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Three (3) households would be displaced from the preferred site. The residents of 
these households could encounter difficulties in relocating; impact management 


measures are recommended to minimize potential hardships. 


Development of the proposed OWMC facility will disrupt the day-to-day activities and 
use and enjoyment of property of over 60 households as a result of noise, dust, odour, 
lighting and visual impacts created by the construction and operation of the facility. 
The nuisance potentially causing the greatest disruption is noise. Generally, those 
nearest the site will be affected more significantly. Minor nuisance effects could be 


experienced by households located beyond the direct impact zone. 


The standard social impacts anticipated at the preferred site would not be substantially 
different, and could be less significant, than those experienced with other large 


facilities. 


The proposed OWMC facility would result in a substantial change in the character of 
the area in the vicinity of the site -- from essentially rural-agricultural to having a major 
industrial development in its midst. Therefore, there is a potential for the proposed 
facility to alter the level of satisfaction residents feel toward the community. Residents 
could respond by moving; others would stay if, in some way, they feel they have been 
sufficiently compensated for the effects. The response of residents to the nuisance 
impacts of the proposed OWMC facility and those they perceive (e.g., risk) could lead 
to a range of special impacts. The proposed facility differs from other large 
developments; residents will be influenced by their fears, concerns and perceptions of 


the facility's impacts on human health, safety and the community in general. 


It is important that a broad range of impact management measures be considered to 
minimize the impacts which would occur if households make decisions based upon 


their perceptions and concerns. Some residents will move; those nearest the site 


=xiti- 
will be able to leave because of OWMC's buy-out and guaranteed purchase policies. 


Others could leave if their fear for their health and safety and distrust in OWMC and 
government are great enough. 


Furthermore, if residents see OWMC as not effectively dealing with their perceptions 
and concerns or if problems occur during the initial years of operation, other residents 
could leave. The out-migration of residents and the implications to the community 
cannot be predicted, nor can the effects of in-migration of residents to take the place of 


those who leave. However, out-migration and in-migration can be monitored. 


From a social perspective, it is desirable to minimize out-migration; it is therefore 
important to implement impact management measures to deal with both the nuisance 
impacts of the facility and residents perceptions and concerns. The implementation of 
a comprehensive impact management strategy to deal with special impacts, coupled 
with a range of mitigation actions to minimize nuisance impacts, will keep out-migration 
to a minimum. Community involvement with OWMC in the development of impact 
management measures will also contribute substantially to addressing some of the 
perceptions and concerns that underly the special impacts. If steps are taken by 
OWNC to ensure that the impacts on the residents and community are recognized and 
dealt with appropriately, the proposed facility would be acceptable from a social impact 


perspective. 
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CHAPTER 14 
INTRODUCTION 


In September 1985, the Ontario Waste Management Corporation (OWMC) announced 
that the preferred site for its hazardous waste management facility was in the Township 
of West Lincoln, at the location referred to as LF9C during previous stages of the site 
selection process. This report documents the social impact assessment undertaken as 


part of Phase 4B of the OWMC's Facilities Development Process. 


The approach taken for the Phase 4B Social Impact Assessment (SIA) is a logical 
extension of earlier phases of the OWMC study. Figure 1.1 shows the various phases 
and their relationship to one another. In the previous phase, Phase 4A, a preferred site 
was chosen from eight candidate sites. The technologies to be used at the facility and 


its conceptual design were also refined. The specific objectives of Phase 4B are to: 


¢ verify the findings of Phase 4A for site selection and facility design. 


¢ define the existing environmental conditions (baseline) of the preferred 
siting option. 


* predict and assess potential risks and impacts that may be associated 
with the proposed facility design, operations and decommissioning. 


« identify and develop appropriate mitigative measures to minimize the 
potential risks and impacts associated with the proposed facility design 
and operations. 
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¢ identify and develop monitoring programs that will be implemented to 
assess the effectiveness of the design and operations in minimizing 
risks and impacts. 


° identify residual impacts (impacts remaining after the implementation of 
mitigative measures). 


* prepare documentation to meet the requirements of Ontario's 
Environmental Assessment Act. 


The various consultants and their areas of responsibility for Phase 4B studies are listed 
in Table 1.1 


The purpose of this report is: 


* to predict the future social development of the candidate community 
both with and without OWMC; 


* to investigate the impact management strategies for possible social 
impacts, and to recommend measures for inclusion in OWMC's impact 
management program; 


¢ to evaluate the overall social acceptability of the preferred site. 
While the Phase 4B SIA was a further development of the site selection studies in 
earlier phases, it differed in the following ways: 


* the concern was with the overall acceptability of the preferred site rather 
than the relative acceptability of several sites; 


¢ it was possible to predict in more detail the future social development of 
the candidate community both with and without the OWMC facility; 


¢ OWMC's policies were evolving and considerably more detail was 
available concerning the design and operation of the facility. Therefore, 
a much more detailed prediction of impacts was possible. 


* much greater attention had to be paid to mitigating and compensating 
for impacts; and 


* it was necessary to develop a program for monitoring social impacts in 
the long term. 
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TABLE 1.1 


PHASE 4B, SITE ASSESSMENT: 


NSULTANTS AND AREA 


Firm 
Ecologistics Ltd. 
EDA Collaborative Inc. 


Environ Corp. 


Gartner Lee Associates Ltd. 


Institute of Environmental 
Research Inc. 


L. Kentridge Associates 


M.M. Dillon Limited 


Monenco Ltd. 


Morehouse Economic 
Planning Consultants 

Museum of Indian Archaeology 
Ontario Research Foundation 


Ontario Hydro 


F RESPONSIBILITY 
Major Area of Responsibility 

- agricultural impacts 

- visual assessment 


- risk assessment 


- geology, hydrogeology and geotechnical 


considerations 
- biology 


- social and community impacts 
- heritage resources (Historica Research 


Limited) 
- land use 
- site assessment synthesis 


- transportation analysis 
- transportation risk 


- noise analysis (S.S. Wilson and 


Associates) 
- Surface water analysis 
- surface water risk 


- engineering and cost analysis 


- facility design 


- landfill design (M.M. Dillon Ltd.) 


- economic base 


- municipal services and finance 


(Future Urban Research) 
- archaeological resources 
- air dispersion/air quality 


- electric power supply study 


Source: Ontario Waste Management Corporation, June 1987. 
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The impact factors used in Phase 4A were refined and new factors were developed, as 
required, for the Phase 4B analysis. Three major categories of impacts were 
considered in Phase 4B: 


* revisions to the direct impacts initially assessed in Phase 4A. Revisions 
to these estimates of impacts were made on the basis of new and more 
detailed information concerning the facility's operation. 


* expanded consideration of a number of impacts that were dealt with in a 
preliminary fashion in Phase 4A. The factors used in Phase 4A were 
appropriate for a comparative assessment of the eight candidate sites 
but did not necessarily deal with the full array of impacts in sufficient 
detail to describe the social impact of the facility. 


* consideration of potential impacts screened from the Phase 4A analysis. 
A number of potential impacts, including all of those perceived by 
community residents, were not considered in Phase 4A because they 
were common to all sites and therefore not useful in comparing and 
selecting the preferred site. 


The following areas of social analysis are relevant to the assessment. ! 
* displacement of residents from the site. 


* disruption or interference with the day-to-day activities and/or the use 
and enjoyment of property of the residents around the preferred site and 
along the access route. 


* disruption or interference with operation of community and recreation 
features around the preferred site and the access route. 


* changes to the social characteristics of the community around the 
preferred site. 


The Phase 4B Social Impact Assessment Report has fourteen chapters organized into 
two parts. Part One provides a general introduction to social impact assessment and 
its relevance to the OWMC project. Part Two describes the social impact of the OWMC 
facility in West Lincoln. Chapter 1, ‘Introduction’, describes the purpose of the report, 
its relationship to earlier study phases, and the organization of the report. Chapter 2, 

1. As there are no community and recreation features on the preferred site, the Phase 4A factor 


‘displacement of community and recreation features from the site’ was omitted from the Phase 4B 
analysis. 


eo 
which deals with social impact assessment for hazardous waste management facilities, 
is divided in two sections. The first provides an overview of SIA, its definition, scope 
and methods. The second section discusses SIA for hazardous waste management 
facilities more specifically. Previous experiences, and the similarities and differences 
between the SIAs for other types of major development projects and those for 
hazardous waste management facilities are reviewed. SIA is also compared to risk 


assessment. 


Chapter 3, 'General Approach for Assessing the Social Impact of the OWMC Facility’, 
describes the difference between 'standard' and ‘special’ impacts and outlines the 
scope of the SIA. The role of monitoring, compensation, community relations policies, 
etc., in addressing social impacts is examined. Chapter 4, 'Study Methods', reviews 
the data collection and community input processes. The limitations and constraints of 


the study methods are also discussed. 


Part Two of the report describes the social impact of the OWMC facility. Chapter 5 
defines the various study areas and impact zones employed in the social assessment. 
Chapter 6, ‘Existing Conditions’, discusses socio-demographic characteristics, 
community services and facilities, social and community structure, and lifestyle in the 
local area. Chapter 7, ‘Baseline Future Scenario' describes the expected future 
scenario for the area. Chapter 8 describes possible social impacts associated with the 
OWMC facility and is divided into two sections. The first deals with the identification of 
possible impacts, and includes a general discussion of issues and concerns based 
on community input, site visits to other facilities, the literature, and other sources of 
information. The second section defines and discusses impact categories and 


possible factors, with a distinction being made between standard and special impacts. 


Standard impacts are discussed in Chapter 9. The relevant factors in the SIA, 
assumptions, and information provided by other consultants are identified. For each 
potential impact, prediction methods and their limitations are discussed, as are the 
levels of impact, their possible timing, and the confidence in the predictions. The 
factors that may influence impacts, opportunities to mitigate, impact with mitigation (net 


impact), and assessment of the significance of the impact are also discussed. 
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Chapter 10, 'Special Impacts’, discusses relevant factors, reviews the assumptions 
made with regard to OWMC policy on impact management measures, and identities 
the methods used to identify potential impacts. A discussion of special impacts follows. 
The potential for special impacts in West Lincoln and evidence from other comparable 


cases is reviewed. 


Chapter 11 provides a review of public perceptions and concerns with regard to the 
proposed OWWMC facility, and Chapter 12, a discussion of impact management 
measures to address residual standard impacts and special impacts. The 
decommissioning and post-closure of the facility are discussed in Chapter 13. The 
report's conclusions are outlined in Chapter 14. This chapter is followed by the 
bibliography and a number of appendices. These include the research instruments 


and community and agency contacts. 
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SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF THE SOCIAL IMPACT 
ASSESSMENT 
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CHAPTER 2 
SOCIAL IMPACT ASSESSMENT FOR HAZARDOUS 


WASTE MANAGEMENT FACILITIES 


2.1 SOCIAL IMPACT ASSESSMENT: OVERVIEW 


Social impacts are alterations that occur in people's living conditions as a result of the 
development and implementation of a new policy, program or project, and that are 
experienced by these people as significant events. OWNMC is proposing to build a 
hazardous waste treatment and disposal facility in the Township of West Lincoln. The 


nature and size of this project will result in changes in the social environment. 


The objective of social impact assessment (SIA) is to describe the social changes that 
are the direct or indirect effects of a proposed policy, program or project. Essentially, 
the process involves describing the conditions that exist in the social environment prior 
to project implementation, and forecasting the changes that can be expected as a 
result of the project. Social systems are constantly evolving. The task in SIA is to 
identify possible impacts that might result from a proposed project and to assess the 
significance of these changes - the advantages and disadvantages to the people 
involved. In this way, the social implications of the proposed project can be taken into 


consideration in determining public policy or designing impact management strategies. 


ah pe 


SIA is basically a two-part analysis. In the first stage, the existing social environment 
is described: known and anticipated effects of a proposed development are then 
identified. During the second stage, these effects are evaluated. Their implications for 
individuals in both the local and larger community, as well as for community and 
recreation features and the social environment of the community as a whole, are 


assessed. 


: 2.2 SOCIAL IMPACT ASSESSMENT FOR 
HAZARDOUS WASTE MANAGEMENT FACILITIES 


A SIA for a hazardous waste management facility has both similarities to, and 
differences from, those for other major development projects. These types of projects 
are similar in that they often result in ‘standard’ impacts. Standard impacts are the 
direct and indirect results of changes in the environment brought about by the 
construction and operation of a facility. These include such impacts as displacement of 
residents, nuisances such as noise, dust and odour, construction impacts, and 


potential changes in demand for community services and facilities. 


A SIA for a hazardous waste management facility differs from those for other major 
development projects in several important ways. The types of projects most often 
studied include electrical generating plants (nuclear, hydroelectric), mines, and 
petroleum extraction facilities. These projects are often located in relatively isolated 
communities, and the SIAs concentrate on the influx of workers and the spin-off effects 
they create in these communities (i.e. effects on housing supply, services, crime rates, 
etc). In comparison, the workforce associated with construction of the proposed 
OWNC facility is expected to commute from outlying areas and will be relatively small 
(an average of 360 for the 18 month construction period, and 600 during the peak 
period from month 10 to 16). The estimated workforce when the facility is operating is 
151 workers (Morehouse Economic Planning Consultants 1987). Thus there will not 
be a large influx of people or a strain on housing or community services attributable to 
workers at the OWMC facility. 


m2 .3n 


The usual benefits to the local community often associated with major development 
Projects (i.e., boost to the local economy, induced development, etc.) are not 
necessarily of the same magnitude in the case of waste management facilities. In the 
case of the OWMC facility, there will be local purchases, some local hiring and other 
related economic and/or financial benefits accruing to West Lincoln (Morehouse 
Economic Planning Consultants 1987). 


The most significant difference between SIA's for other major development projects 
and an SIA for a hazardous waste management facility is the emphasis that must be 
placed on ‘special impacts'. Special impacts result from perceptions of the facility 
and/or perceptions of the risk associated with a hazardous waste management facility. 
Local residents will be concerned about the potential for accidents and Spills as well as 
the impact of the uneventful and routine operation of the facility. The lack of previous 
Canadian experience with a plant of the type OWMC is proposing will accentuate their 
concerns. Due to their fears and negative perceptions of a waste facility, some 
residents may choose to leave, resulting in a number of impacts on the residents 
themselves, community and recreation features, and the community as a whole. Thus, 
special impacts would include resident stress and out-migration resulting from anxiety 


concerning the possible effects of the facility. 


Few SIA's completed to date have dealt with special impacts. However, the special 
impacts of a hazardous waste management facility are likely to be the most important 


social impacts and thus must be dealt with in the SIA for the proposed OWMC facility. 


Little research has been undertaken of methods of predicting special impacts and few 
SIA's have attempted to do so. As a result, there are no well developed methods of 
predicting special impacts. Instead, predictions must be based on the existing 
conditions, the limited available research and case studies which frequently are not 
directly comparable. Ultimately, professional judgement must be used. Figure 2.1 
indicates how standard and special impacts contribute to the social impact assessment 
of the OWMC facility. 


=Jeh= 
2.3 SIA AND RISK ASSESSMENT 


The difference between SIA and risk assessment should be emphasized. Risk 
assessment systematically identifies the probability of occurrence and degree of 
negative risks associated with a proposal as well as the probability of exposure and of 
effects.! Risk assessment is often focussed on health impacts. In relation to risk 
assessment, SIA is concerned with perceived risks (regardless of whether a ‘real’ or 
‘actual’ risk might exist), and how they subsequently might result in special social 
impacts. While there is literature on resident's perception of undesirable facilities, 
there is very little documentation on how people do in fact respond to these 
perceptions. 


1. Fora discussion of the risk assessment undertaken in Phase 4B, refer to Environ Corp. 1988. 


FIGURE 2.1 
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CHAPTER 3 


GENERAL APPROACH FOR ASSESSING 
THE SOCIAL IMPACT OF THE OWMC FACILITY 


3.1 STANDARD AND SPECIAL IMPACTS 


Standard impacts are the direct and indirect results of changes in the environment 
brought about by the construction and operation of the OWMC facility. Displacement of 
residents, nuisances such as odour, dust, noise, etc., construction impacts, potential 
changes in the demand for community services and facilities are examples of standard 
social impacts. Special impacts result from perceptions of the facility and/or 
perceptions of the risk associated with the facility. In the case of any unwanted facility, 
such as a waste facility, the actions and behaviour of individuals (such as voluntary 


moving) resulting from concerns and fears are the special impacts. 


Standard and special impacts must be dealt with separately in the SIA for the following 


reasons: 


* standard impacts can be predicted with some certainty based on 
information concerning the construction and operation of the facility; 
predicting special impacts with any degree of certainty is extremely 
difficult. 


* the existing environment as it relates to standard impacts will be well 
documented and easy to verify. Units of measurement, study areas, 
procedures for compiling data, etc., will generally be well known and 
accepted for standard impacts. Special impacts are much more 
difficult to determine and, there are no methods that are widely 
accepted for documenting existing conditions for special impacts. 


Spiele 


* accepted procedures are generally available for predicting standard 
impacts; this is not the case for special impacts. 


* in most cases, there will be guidelines, standards, policy or relevant 
experience that can be used to assess the significance of standard 
impacts; this is not the case for special impacts. 


While standard and special impacts are dealt with separately in this report, it is 
important to recognize the interrelationship between these categories of impacts. For 
example, perceptions of the OWMC facility may result in voluntary decisions to 
relocate, thereby contributing to social impacts. The extent of out-migration that can be 
attributed to perceptions of the facility, however, is difficult to predict and must be 
assessed separately from displacement caused by land acquisition for the facility. 


.2 SPECIAL IMPACT 


An assessment of special impacts demands an understanding of (1) the perception of 
the facility and/or the perception of the risk associated with the facility, and (2) the 
response to the perception. 


ton PTI ACILI K 
There is very little literature available on the perception of hazardous waste 
management facilities or the risk associated with these facilities. There is, however, a 
considerable body of literature on risk perception, some of which deals with facilities 
that may be considered comparable in some aspects. This literature provides some 
information about the factors affecting the perception of risk and the potential for 
altering perceptions of risk. The literature shows that actions taken by OWMC may 
alter the residents' perception of the risk associated with the facility and thereby 
alleviate potentially negative social and psychological impacts that are based on the 


perception of the facility. 


foo 


a. RESP EF ITY/RISK 


The potential impacts of concern are the result of the residents’ response to their 


perception of the facility. The potential responses might be simply classified as three 
types: 


* actions in response to perceptions of the facility (e.g., the resident 
decides to move; abandon farming; stop participating in local 
community associations, etc.) 


* attitude or opinions formed in response to perceptions of the facility 
(e.g., less satisfaction with the community as a place to live; a different 
less satisfying, image of the community) 


’ 


* psychological impacts - changes in the individual's physical or mental 
health brought on by stress or anxiety related to perceptions of the 
facility. 


This analysis deals specifically with resident attitudes and opinions and their own 
anticipated actions. The stress in the community resulting from the OWMC proposal is 
discussed in general terms but this study does not address psychological impacts. It is 
recognized that stress can culminate in medical implications for certain individuals. 
The social impact assessment has identified the presence of stress within the 
community, as reported by residents; however, it does not address the psychological 
(physical and mental) health implications. Such an assessment is beyond the 
mandate of the social consultant and requires a specific medical study undertaken by 
qualified medical experts. 


The confidence that can be placed in IER's assessment of special impacts depends on 
the confidence with which one predicts the residents’ responses to perceptions of the 
facility. Significant limitations are encountered in this area. While there is literature on 
residents' perception of undesirable facilities, there is very little documentation on how 
people actually respond to these perceptions. Consequently, the assessment of the 
special impacts is based on the following data: 


¢ the residents’ view of their response from the 4B survey (e.g., the 
number that report they will move if the facility is built); 
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« the limited information available from the literature of other 
controversial facilities (e.g., Three Mile Island); 


¢ the data gathered from visits to other waste management facilities. 


3.3 MONITORING AND CORPORATE RESPONSE STRATEGIES 


It is clear there will be limitations in the confidence that can be placed in the 
assessment of special impacts given the current understanding and research 
available. This highlights the importance of monitoring and other corporate response 


strategies. 


As illustrated in Figure 3.1, corporate response strategies provide a safeguard against 
the unavoidable limitations in our assessment of special impacts. It is because there is 
a degree of uncertainty in predicting special impacts that they must be monitored. This 
monitoring provides that future potential impacts will be recognized and addressed in 


some manner. 


It is expected that various corporate response strategies will influence the residents’ 
perception of the facility in a positive manner and therefore, it can be assumed, avoid 
some of the potentially negative actions and attitudes that may result from a poor 
perception of the facility. These community relations strategies might include such 
things as ongoing community information programs, resident participation in 


monitoring, fair compensation practises, etc. 


A full discussion of public perceptions and corporate response options is provided in 
Chapters 11 and 12. 
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CHAPTER 4 
STUDY METHODS 


4.1 INTRODUCTION 


There are four basic sources of information used in social impact assessment: the 
literature, experts, project data, and direct experience (Finsterbusch 1980, 22). Basic 
research in social impact assessment, case studies of similar projects, and theories or 
empirical findings that are applicable to social impact assessment can be found in the 
literature. Both qualitative and quantitative descriptive information obtained from 
documents and published information can be considered as project data. Direct 
experience provides more specific project data on the affected parties, and traditional 
social science methods are often used in this regard. These would include field 
observations, interviews with community leaders, agency representatives and those 
groups potentially affected by the project, surveys of, and meetings with, individuals 


who provide information about themselves, their families and the community. 


These four types of data play different, but related, roles in any social impact 
assessment. While the literature can provide a basic idea of what to expect in a study, 
in itself it is limited, since each study is unique. Experts can also provide initial 
postulates about possible impacts and refine data requirements. The collection of 
data, guided by the literature and experts, may confirm or refute the preliminary 


suppositions when case-specific factors are considered. 
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In order to assess the social impacts associated with the proposed hazardous waste 
management facility, many of the information sources just described were used. Data 
were collected from field investigations, agency contacts, site visits, and literature 
reviews as well as other secondary source materials. Community input was provided 
through resident interviews, a drop-off survey of access route residents, community 
leaders, kitchen table meetings, and one-on-one meetings. In addition, information 


from OWMC's communication program and media sources was reviewed. 


The study methods served several purposes: 
e confirmation of data collected in Phase 3B and Phase 4A; 
* refinements of, and additional detail to, Phase 3B and Phase 4A data; 


* identification and collection of new data in areas not investigated in 
previous study phases, but pertinent to the Phase 4B analysis; 


¢ community input. 


The study methods provided data with which to project and evaluate the social 
impacts. They also provided input into potential impact management strategies 
designed to address the social impacts. The study program provided opportunities for 
input from various segments of the community - residents, community leaders, 
municipal officials, and operators of community and recreation features. Information 
about the community and perceptions of the effects of the proposed facility was 
compiled. 


The first portion of this chapter is divided into three (3) sections. Section 4.2 outlines 
the rationale and purpose of each data collection method. Section 4.3 documents the 
community input activities. Section 4.4 describes the limitations and constraints of the 
study methods. The remaining sections of this chapter document the general 
approach taken in the SIA (Section 4.5) and the time periods used in the assessment 
(Section 4.6). Section 4.7 identifies the relationship of the SIA to other Phase 4B 


studies. 
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4. AT LLECTION 


The following sources provided data for the social impact assessment: 


* field investigations of the study areas; 

* contacts with representatives of community and recreation features in 
the study areas; 

* site visits to communities with comparable facilities; 

* a literature review of the potential impacts that could be associated with 
the proposed facility and of monitoring programs, mitigation and 
compensation measures employed elsewhere; 

* secondary source material (i.e. census data, planning reports). 


The purpose and rationale of each of these data sources are documented in the 
sections below along with the methods employed. 


4.2.1 _ FIELD INVESTIGATIONS 
Three field investigations were undertaken in the area surrounding the preferred site. 
The field investigations identified and/or confirmed: 


* the location of community and recreation features within the local 
community; 


* the location of residential dwellings within the local community; 


* the local businesses within the former Township of Gainsborough. 


Each of these field investigations is described below. 


Location of mmuni nd Recreation Feature 

A field investigation to identify the location of community and recreation features was 
conducted in January, 1986. The purpose was to confirm and verify the locations and 
continued operation of features identified during Phase 3B and Phase 4A and to locate 
community and recreation features within the wider local community study area 
employed in Phase 4B. Data on the community and recreation features were recorded 


on field observation forms; the data gathered included: 


Shee 


* the location of each feature. The location was mapped during the field 
investigation. 


* a general description of each feature. The description included the 
level of use at the time of the field investigation and indicated whether or 
not the feature is used seasonally. In some instances signs provided 
information regarding programs and services offered and hours of use. 


* distinguishing characteristics of the feature. These included ethnic or 
religious affiliation, properties for sale or buildings under construction or 
renovation. 


The field investigation served to identify the community and recreation features for 


which detailed data would be obtained in order to assess potential impacts. 


Location of Residential Dwellin 

The number and location of residential dwellings within the local community were 
identified during a field investigation in January, 1987. The field investigation was 
conducted to verify and update the dwelling locations mapped within the Phase 4A 2 
km study area and to identify the location of dwellings over the remaining portion of 
the local community study area.! The dwelling locations were recorded on a 1:10,000 
scale property boundary map. Locations were cross-checked in the office using aerial 


photographs and input from Ecologistics Ltd. 


The location and number of residential dwellings were used to identify households and 


residents within the various nuisance impact zones and in the local community. 


Location of Businesses 
Businesses located in the former Gainsborough Township section of West Lincoln 


were identified and recorded on a map during a field investigation in January, 1986. 
Owners/operators of some of these businesses were interviewed to document their 


business trade areas as part of the task of defining the local community boundary. 


pee oe tee 8 hae ee 
IE The local community study area is approximately a 5km zone around the proposed site. Refer to 
Chapter 5, Study Areas, for the discussion on the definition of the local community. 
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4.2.2 ENCY NTACT 
Representatives of community and recreation features within the local community! and 
within 500 metres along each side of the access route were contacted. The agency 
contacts served two purposes: 


1. to gather detailed information about the community or recreation 
feature, its use and users; and 


2. to identify any concerns the feature's owner/operator and users might 
have regarding the OWMC facility. 


Appendix A lists the community and recreation features and the representatives 


contacted during the data collection phase. 


Information had been obtained for many of the community and recreation features 
during Phase 3B and Phase 4A of the site selection process. The contacts in Phase 
4B served to verify and update this information. Detailed data were obtained in Phase 
4B for any features that were developed since the Phase 4A information was collected. 
The contacts described concerns regarding the OWMC facility and potential effects on 
their community and recreation feature. They also suggested mitigation and 


compensation measures. 


The appropriate individual representing each community and recreation feature was 
contacted initially by telephone to explain the purpose and details of the study and to 
schedule a convenient time for an interview. In some instances interviews took place 


over the phone; however, most were personal interviews. 


The data obtained during the interviews were reviewed and where necessary, follow- 
up phone calls were made for clarification or additional information. The data obtained 


for each community and recreation feature is documented in Appendix B. 


i Several community and recreation features located outside the local community boundary were 
contacted as well. These features were identified as playing a significant role within the local 
community and it was considered important to include them in the social assessment. ‘Local 
community’ is defined in Chapter 5, ‘Study Areas’. 
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Prior to the finalization of the social assessment, a letter was sent to each 
representative outlining the data provided. The representatives were asked to identify 


any inaccuracies or changes, and invited to submit additional comments. 


4.2.3. SITE VISITS 


The social impacts of hazardous waste management facilities are not well 
documented. No detailed historical records or impact assessments were identified 
which record the changes that have occurred in the social environment following the 
siting and operation of such facilities. While some information is available on other 
types of developments, such as highways, Sanitary landfills and generating stations, 
the nature of these developments differs sufficiently from the proposed facility to limit 
their usefulness. 


In the absence of background information on previous experience, an alternate source 
of data was needed to provide information for the social assessment. To this end, site 
visits were undertaken at existing hazardous waste management facilities in Canada 
and the United States. ! 


Initially, existing waste management facilities in Canada and the United States were 
identified by OWMC and knowledgeable individuals familiar with waste management 
facilities. Those which had facilities comparable to those proposed by OWMC were 
pursued. Calls were made to representatives of these facilities, federal and state 
regulatory agencies, politicians, media representatives and community leaders in 
order to gather background information on each facility. The type of information sought 
included: 

* a description of the facility; 

* adjacent land uses; 

* nearest residential unit(s); 

* length of time the facility had been in operation; 

* nearest town/city; 


* nature of any complaints; 


be In Phase 3B site visits were made to facilities in Europe and the information gathered from those 
visits was used in the social impact assessment as appropriate. 
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e mechanisms to deal with complaints; 
* population mobility; 


* apparent anxiety or concern in the community due to the facility 
and the manner with which it was dealt; 


¢ impacts on community and recreation features; 


* names of additional key individuals to contact. 


The persons contacted provided supporting material where appropriate. 


The information obtained was reviewed to identify those facilities that warranted 
detailed investigation due to similarities in the type of facility and the social 
environment. The facilities selected were those most likely to provide information on 
the issues of concern. Two were selected in each of Canada and the United States. 
They were Stablex in Blainville, Quebec; Tricil in Sarnia, Ontario; and the Rollins 
facilities in Deer Park (Houston), Texas and Baton Rouge, Louisiana. The 


characteristics and impacts of these facilities are documented in Appendix C. 


Informal, unstructured interviews were scheduled with key community contacts for 
each of the selected facilities. Interviews were held with the following types of 


individuals: 


¢ facility operators or management 

* provincial and state regulatory agency representatives 

* mayors from the municipality hosting the facility 

¢ clerks/city managers 

* municipal planners 

¢ attorneys representing groups that opposed the facility siting 
¢ leaders and/or members of opposition citizen groups 

* community leaders 

* nearby residents 

* representatives of nearby community and recreation facilities 
* representatives of environmental groups 

* newspaper reporters 

¢ real estate representatives 

* members of resident liaison committees operating in the vicinity of the facilities 
* state legislature representatives 


The key community contacts interviewed for each facility are listed in Appendix C. 
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Information obtained through discussion with these individuals included: 


* the nature of complaints attributed to the facility (e.g., type and 
frequency of complaints); 

* nuisance impacts associated with the facility (e.g., noise, odour, visual 
intrusion, traffic); 

* compensation and mitigation measures taken to address impacts; 

* monitoring programs; 

¢ public involvement and role; 

* property value impacts; 

° mobility of population (in-migration of facility employees and out- 
migration of residents due to the facility); 

¢ attraction of industry to the area; 

° activities, organizations, and community and recreation features closed 
or established since facility development; 

* resident and community response to the facility and effects on lifestyle; 

* changes in the social structure and composition of the community. 


In addition to the information from these site visits, the background data gathered on 
waste management facilities not visited were applied where appropriate. These 
additional facilities are identified in Appendix C . 


The site visits were used to evaluate the projected impacts of the proposed OWMC 
facility and to establish a reasonable degree of confidence in the prediction of social 
impacts. 


4.2.4 LITERATURE REVIEW 
Relevant literature was reviewed during Phase 4B for the following reasons: 


* to support the basic assumptions upon which the Phase 4A site 
comparisons and Phase 4B social impact assessment were based; 


* to identify compensation and mitigation measures and programs to 
address social impacts; and 


* to assist in developing a program of social monitoring. 


The Phase 4A and Phase 4B social analyses were based on a number of 
assumptions. It was important therefore to document experience elsewhere that 
confirmed these assumptions. A literature review of reports and studies of experience 
elsewhere was one of the approaches used to compile information regarding the 


assumptions. 
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Because of the change in focus in Phase 4B (site assessment as opposed to the site 
comparison of Phase 4A) and the availability of more specific engineering details and 
other new information, it was necessary and appropriate to develop and refine the 
social factors. The review of relevant literature provided a means of identifying 
appropriate factors to describe and predict the social impacts. 


Reports, documents and other literature were consulted to identify mitigation and 
compensation measures’ that had been employed elsewhere or could be applied to 
address social impacts. Monitoring programs at waste facilities and other major 
development projects as well as the literature on monitoring were analyzed. This 
material was used to develop a list of possible indicators of social change to be 
monitored and to define an appropriate management structure for monitoring, 
including the roles and responsibilities of the local municipality, community and 
OWNMC. 


4.2. ECONDARY MATERIA 

In addition to the literature review, a number of other secondary source materials were 
consulted to assist in the social impact assessment. Census data provided existing 
characteristics and trend data with respect to population, population characteristics, 
households, housing, and labour force characteristics for the local community, the 
Township of West Lincoln, Vineland and the Region of Niagara. The Official Plans of 
the Township of West Lincoln, the Towns of Lincoln and Pelham, and the Niagara 
Region provided background on the municipalities and their goals and aspirations. 
Newsclippings and other media transcripts provided by OWMC were reviewed for 
insights into residents' concerns and information on issues related to the social 
assessment. A variety of other sources were reviewed; these are noted throughout the 


report. 


4.3 COMMUNITY INPUT 


A variety of methods were used to obtain input from the community into the social 


impact assessment. These are described below. 


4.3.1 R 


=Et 0 
IDENT INTERVIEW 


The main purposes of the resident interviews were: 


@ 


to gather information concerning the characteristics of residents in the 
local community and their use of property for the purposes of predicting 


_ impacts; 


to compile baseline data that could be used for monitoring social 
changes; 


to collect specific information for other consultants (such as characteristics 
of farm households, which was used to describe the characteristics of the 
agricultural community); 


to provide residents with an opportunity to identify their concerns 
regarding the facility and ensure that their concerns were being 
addressed in the impact assessment. 


The resident interviews provided a major source of data for the social evaluation of the 


preferred site. The following information was collected: 


household characteristics; 

property use; 

current lifestyle and behaviour patterns; 
Satisfaction with the community and use of facilities: 


residents' concerns and perceptions of the effects resulting from the 
OWNC facility and how they would respond if the impacts occur; and 


residents' opinions regarding the relative merits of various mitigation and 
compensation measures. 


The interviews were conducted in the area defined within the following boundaries: | 


Us 


2. 


4. 


to the north, the West Lincoln Township boundary; 

to the east, Regional Road 24; 

to the south, the boundary between Wainfleet and West Lincoln 
Townships (coinciding with the Chippewa Creek, also known as the 
Welland River); and 


to the west, Highway 20 and Regional Road 27. 


1. For an explanation of the rationale for the local community study area, refer to Section 5.3.2 
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Portions of Bismarck and Wellandport located to the west of Highway 20 and Regional 
Road 27 were also included in the study area. 


Design of the Interview Form 

The resident survey was designed and undertaken in conjunction with Ecologistics 
Limited. Prior to finalizing the survey, a draft interview form was provided to the West 
Linclon Toxics Committee for review in May, 1986. In June, 1986, the interview form 
was pre-tested with four farmers and two non-farmers living outside the local 
community. All were familiar with the proposed OWMC facility at the time of the 
pre-test. Farm interview forms were pre-tested jointly by Ecologistics Ltd. and IER 


interviewers. 


On the basis of these pre-tests, a revised interview form was presented to the West 
Lincoln Toxics Committee. The Committee's comments were reviewed with OWMC, 
Ecologistics Ltd. and IER consultants on June 18 and 20, 1986. 


The interview form contained two main parts: the first part provided information for the 
social impact assessment and pertained to all residents; the second part related to 
farm operations only. In addition to the main interview form several addenda were 
administered as appropriate. Addendum 1 was administered to all farm and non-farm 
residents located along the section of the preferred access route within the local 
community. Questions were asked about current use of the road and concerns about 
the effects of increased truck traffic. Three additional addenda were administered to 
farm respondents, as appropriate. ! A copy of the interview form is contained in 
Appendix D. A modified interview form was used for ‘on-site’ interviews to reflect the 
fact that these residents would be displaced from their property if the preferred site was 


approved. 


Interviewing Process 
Using Ontario Ministry of Revenue assessment roll information (December 1985), 


Ecologistics Ltd. compiled a list of names, telephone numbers, addresses, property 


assessment roll numbers, tenure information (i.e., owner/tenant), and property uses 


1. Refer to Ecologistics Ltd. 1988, for a further discussion on these additional addenda. 
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(i.e., farm or non-farm) for resident and non-resident property owners and tenants 
within the study area. Once the list was completed OWMC mailed a letter to each 
resident owner and tenant advising them of the upcoming interview program and 


asking for their co-operation. ! 


Overall coordination of the interviewing process was the responsibility of OWMC, with 
the OWMNC field office in Smithville serving as the centre of operations for the resident 
interviews. OWNMC staff performed the interview scheduling, using the assessment roll 
lists as the source of names and telephone numbers. At least three attempts were 
made to reach residents for the purpose of scheduling an interview. If the resident 
could not be reached by telephone, a registered letter was sent advising that OWMC 
wished to schedule an interview and that this could be accomplished by calling the 


Smithville office. 


If the resident was contacted by telephone and expressed a willingness to participate 
in the interview program, an appointment was made.2 OWNMC provided the schedule 
of interviews to staff from IER and Ecologistics Ltd., who then administered the 
interview at the pre-arranged time and location. IER staff were responsibie for 
administering all non-farm interviews; Ecologistics Ltd. staff handled all farm 


interviews. The interviews were conducted during July and August of 1986. 


lf a resident was not at home at the time of the scheduled interview, OWMC was 
notified and an attempt was made to re-schedule the interview. In instances where the 
name, address or phone number of a resident of a property could not be determined, 
the Ministry of Revenue Assessment records were checked for changes or personal 
visits were made to the residence on the property and the occupant asked to 


participate in the survey. 


1. Only owners or tenants actually residing or farming within the study area were interviewed. 
Non-resident landowners living outside the local community were notified by letter of the survey 
program and given the opportunity to comment on the OWMC proposal through a brief mail-back 
questionnaire. 

2. Only residents 18 years of age and older were interviewed. 
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Partway through the interviewing process, some residents expressed uncertainty 
regarding the purpose of the interviews, who was conducting the work and relayed 
rumours regarding the integrity of the interviewing process. A second letter was sent 
by IER and Ecologistics Ltd. to respond to these concerns and encourage the 


participation of residents who had not already done so. 


All but 11 households were contacted to request their participation in the interviewing 
process. | A total of 79 farm and 174 non-farm interviews (253 interviews representing 
256 households) were conducted, for an overall response rate of 39.9%.2 Three 
hundred and twenty-three (323) households chose not to participate in an interview. 
Interviews were not scheduled with 40 households who fell into ‘other’ categories.3 
No interview could be scheduled for 17 other properties for a variety of reasons, 


among them that the dwelling was vacant. 


Coding and Tabulation 


Prior to the coding of the interview instruments, a comprehensive codebook was 
developed based on: 

* apreliminary review of a large number of the questionnaires; 

* past experience in developing questionnaire codebooks; 


* anticipated response. 


There were a large number of open-ended questions in the survey. A wide range of 
specific codes were developed for these open-ended questions and, as required, 
these codes were later coliapsed into broader categories. The responses to 


open-ended questions were categorized to facilitate interpretation of the data. 


1: Registered letters sent to these 11 residents were returned undelivered. 

ee Based on an estimated total of 642 households. Differences between values reported by 
Ecologistics Ltd. and IER with regard to the number of interviews relate to the following reasons: 

i) Ecologistics Ltd. interviewed 14 additional farmers who lived outside the local community, but 


farmed within it. The results of the interview with these individuals were excluded from IER's data 
base as the concern in the social assessment was primarily with those who lived in the local 
community. 

ii) There were some instances where more than one household was included in a single interview. 

3. These residents included those who indicated they would call back to schedule an interview but did 
not, and those who did not respond to the registered letter sent to them. 
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The farm section of the original interview instrument was coded by Ecologistics Ltd. 
The entire interview instrument was then forwarded to IER where the non-farm sections 
were coded. The completely coded original interview instruments were then returned 
to Ecologistics Ltd.; the raw data was then entered into the computer and outputs were 
produced providing frequencies and percentages for all questions in the survey. In 


addition, cross-tabulations were completed on specific questions as required by IER. | 


Several checks and tests were conducted on the computerized data to ensure that the 
data base was accurate and the coding consistent. Visual scanning of the validation 
printout was completed to check for key punch errors and discrepancies. The 
identified errors were then cross-checked against the original questionnaire and the 


data base was corrected. The final results were then interpreted and analyzed. 


4.3.2 ACCESS ROUTE DROP-OFF RVEY 

Data from the access route drop-off survey were used in combination with other 
information to evaluate the proposed site. The access route drop-off survey provided 
data on the characteristics of the respondents and households, present concerns with 
traffic and the access route, activities inhibited by present traffic, perceived effects from 
increased traffic, and comments regarding OWMC. A Business Survey and a Farm 
Survey were included with the questionnaire as addenda in order to obtain relevant 
information from those people who used their property for such purposes. A copy of 


the access route drop-off questionnaire is contained in Appendix D. 


Delivery of the Access Route Drop-Off Survey 


The delivery and collection of the drop-off surveys were coordinated out of the OWMC 
field office in Smithville, under IER's direction. 


All residences on properties outside the local community with both access to, and a 
boundary abutting, Regional Road 24 received a self-administered questionnaire. 
During the week prior to the drop-off of the questionnaires, OWMC sent a letter to the 


residents along the access route asking for their co-operation in the survey. On August 


if Cross tabulations refer to comparisons in the responses to questions with respect to certain groups 
or individuals (e.g., if a respondent said they would move if the proposed facility is built, a cross- 
tabulation with other survey questions would allow identification of the age or length of residence 
of the respondent). 
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15 and 16, 1986, IER dropped off the questionnaires to all of the non-farm properties; 
Ecologistics Ltd. did the same for the farm properties. Completed surveys were picked 
up between August 18 and 22, 1986. 


The drop-off package included a covering letter and an 'OWMC Phase 4B Drop-off 
Questionnaire.’ If the resident was not home at the time of delivery the package was 
left in a safe place where it could be found by a household member (i.e. behind a 
screen door, in a mail slot). If the resident was home at the time of the drop-off, the 
package was delivered personally and a date and time was arranged for the 
completed questionnaire to be picked up. Otherwise, a representative of IER or 
Ecologistics Ltd. attempted to pick up the survey between August 18 and 22. If the 
resident was not home at the time of the attempted pick-up, one call-back was made. 
lf this was unsuccessful, a prepaid return envelope and a letter requesting that the 


completed questionnaire be mailed to IER were left for the resident. 


The access route drop-offs were marked on 1:10,000 scale photomosaic maps and 
documented on forms which included an identification number, assessment roll 
number and, where possible, the name and address of the questionnaire recipient. As 


well, comments were recorded regarding pick up arrangements, refusals, etc. 


A total of 246 (205 non-farm, 41 farm) access route drop-off questionnaires were 
dropped off and 146 (128 non-farm, 18 farm) questionnaires were returned, for a 


response rate of 59.3%. 


Coding and Tabulation 


Following the drop-off/pick-up procedures outlined above, a codebook was developed 
for the access route questionnaire. The surveys were then coded; a copy was made 
for IER records, and the original coded survey instruments were sent to Ecologistics 
Ltd. As with the resident interviews, Ecologistics entered the data into the computer 
and produced frequencies and percentages for each question. Specific 
cross-tabulations were also programmed. The data output were finalized and 


analyzed following the review and correction of the raw data printout. 
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4.3. MMUNITY LEADER 


Interviews were conducted with a number of key individuals to obtain information on 
issues relevant to the social impact assessment. They included community leaders 
and other individuals who could speak on behalf of the community as a whole or for 4 


group within the community. 


A referral approach was used to identify these people. Initially, municipal officials were 
interviewed, including mayors, clerks, planners, and municipal councillors from West 
Lincoln Township and the Towns of Lincoln and Pelham. These individuals were 
asked to identify others who could assist in generating comprehensive data for the 
social assessment. Additional community leaders included local clergy, school 


principals and residents. 


The initial community leader interviews provided information for the development of the 
resident surveys and impact factors, and assisted in the definition of the local 
community boundaries. Others provided information on community character and 
stability, community goals and aspirations, and gave input that was used in the 
development of a future scenario for the community in the absence of OWMC. 
Interviews with community leaders also provided information on the community's 
response to the site announcement. This data assisted in documenting any changes 
that had occurred in the community since the site announcement and any change in 
opinions and attitudes regarding the OWMC facility. 


Appendix A identifies the community leaders interviewed. 


4.3.4 KITCHEN TABLE MEETINGS 

A number of small group meetings or "kitchen table" meetings were held with residents 
in Pelham, Vineland, and Lincoln. The kitchen table meetings were open, informal 
discussions whose general purpose was to provide residents with the opportunity to 
convey their concerns about the proposed facility and to provide information in the 
areas of concern being addressed in the social assessment. The meetings also 
provided an opportunity to respond to some of the residents’ questions concerning the 
facility. Residents in Pelham were not included in any of the resident surveys (with the 


exception of Pelham residents living along Regional Road 24 who were included in the 
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access road survey); the kitchen table meetings provided them with a forum for 
conveying their concerns. The Vineland kitchen table meetings gave residents of the 


area a means to express their concerns, primarily with respect to transportation issues. 


Initially, a representative from the OWMC Regional Office identified residents in these 
communities who might be willing to host a kitchen table meeting in their home. Those 
residents who agreed assisted the OWMC representative in identifying other 
individuals who might attend the meeting. An attempt was made to set up meetings for 
farm and non-farm residents. The kitchen table meetings were attended by small 
groups of residents (usually 6-12 individuals), as well as one or two representatives 
from IER and OWMC. A total of four kitchen table meetings were held, one in Vineland, 
one in Lincoln and two in Pelham. A list of the kitchen table meetings is provided in 


Appendix A. 


4.3. NE-ON-ONE INTERVIEW 

Participation in the resident interviews was lower than anticipated, with an overall 
response rate of 40%. As a means to supplement the data obtained through the 
resident survey, one-on-one interviews were held with residents who had not 
participated in the resident interviews. These were held with residents in the north 


portion of the local community where the survey response rate was the lowest. 


A representative from the OWMC Regional Office contacted residents who had not 
participated in a resident interview to obtain their consent to participate in a 
one-on-one interview. For those who agreed, an interview time was scheduled. The 
interview took place in the resident's home and was attended by representatives from 
IER and OWNC's Regional Office. Only seven one-on-one interviews were held, due 
to the considerable difficulty encountered in obtaining the consent of individuals to 
participate. Those that were completed, however, did confirm the concerns 


documented in the survey. 


The structure of the interviews was informal, with the discussion revolving around the 
residents' concerns about the impacts of the facility and other relevant issues relating 
to the social impact assessment. The interviews also provided an opportunity for some 


of the residents’ questions to be answered. The information provided during these 
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interviews was documented for use in the social impact assessment. 


4.3. WMC _PUBLI NSULTATION PROGRAM 

In conjunction with the Phase 4B impact assessment activities, OWMC conducted 
public consultation activities. These activities included regional meetings, kitchen 
table meetings, drop-in centres, public workshops and other small group meetings. 
Records of these activities were reviewed to identify data that were relevant to the 
social impact assessment; these data were used to supplement and reinforce the data 


from the social consultants’ community input. 


4.4 LIMITATIONS AND CONSTRAINTS 
OF THE STUDY METHODS 


There are several limitations on the data gathered in Phase 4B. These include the 


following: 


* anumber of the residents within the study area (223) and along the access 
route (97) chose not to participate in the surveys. In some instances, missing 
information required the substitution of estimates for primary data. For 
example, the exact number of residents in the local community was not 
available because a number of households did not complete an interview. It 
was necessary to estimate population using the number of residents reported 
by responding households and average household size. In cases where 
estimates were inappropriate the data were based solely on survey 
responses and did not include non-responding households. 


¢ it was not possible to make contact with any representatives of the Hideaway 
Trailer Park. Because this recreation feature is located in the southeast 
corner of West Lincoln Township, it is unlikely that it will experience any direct 
impacts. Indirect impacts are anticipated to be limited, if any. 


* the information from the resident surveys, agency contacts, and other 
components of the study reflect conditions existing at the time the information 
was collected, and as such cannot account for any subsequent changes. 


* generally, the most recent census data available is from 1981, although some 
limited data from the 1986 Census has been obtained.! The census data 
was used primarily to describe the past trends and existing conditions with 
respect to the socio-economic structure and character of the local community, 
nearby municipalities and region. It is unlikely that there would have been a 
substantial change between 1981 and 1986 and hence the validity of the 
1981 Census data should not be limited. 


le Generally, however, the required data from the 1986 Census were unavailable. Once the data 
becomes available, the results will be updated, and provided as an addendum to this report. 
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the prediction of social impacts was limited to some degree by the lack of 
directly comparable case studies of similar facilities. 


Despite the limitations noted above, the data were sufficient for use in the social 


analysis. 


4.5 STUDY APPROACH 


The following steps were taken in the assessment of the social impacts: 


e 


data collection and analysis; 

documentation of existing conditions; 

projection of future conditions (without the proposed OWMC facility); 
prediction of social impacts; 

evaluation of social impacts; 

recommendation of impact management measures: 

evaluation of residual impacts and overall acceptability of the proposed 
facility. 


Data collection is documented in the previous sections of this Chapter. Data analysis 


involved: 


computer tabulations of frequency counts and percentage frequencies of the 
responses to the resident interviews and access route drop-off survey. 
Cross-tabulations of some responses were compiled: 


estimating the population within the local community and impact zones! and 
along the access road (using the survey data and, for those households not 
surveyed, average household size from the census data); 


mapping dwellings and community and recreation features; and 


documenting the information on community and recreation features, their use, 
users and concerns regarding the proposed facility. 


Prior to predicting the social impacts of the proposed facility, it was necessary to 


identify the existing social conditions. Using the data collected and inputs from the 


community, the social character of the residents, community, region and the area 


le The local community and impact zones are defined in Chapter 5. 
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along the access route was documented. Considerations included demographic and 


economic characteristics, land use, social structure and lifestyle and resident 
Satisfaction with the community. The existing conditions are documented in Chapter 6. 


The next step involved the projection of the future social conditions which would 
prevail in absence of the proposed OWMC facility. The baseline future scenario is 
presented in Chapter 7. 


The assessment of the social impacts is based on the consideration of the existing 
conditions and anticipated future conditions without the OWMC facility, as compared to 
the predicted changes (i.e., impacts) associated with the facility. The approach taken 
to predict the social impacts varied depending on the type of impact. The analysis of 
the standard impacts generally involved combining information on predicted changes 
in the local environment (as provided by other consultants) with information describing 
the residents and community and recreation features exposed to the change. For 
example, the assessment of the disruption residents would experience due to 
nuisance effects from facility operations entailed mapping impact zones and the 
locations of residences within these zones. Information regarding the residents’ 
characteristics, use of their property and concerns and perceptions of the implications 
of the nuisance effects were used in the evaluation. The approach taken for each 
standard impact is documented in greater detail in Chapter 9, ‘Standard Impacts’. 


The predictions of special impacts are based on individuals’ responses to a change in 
the environment (real or perceived) and the implications of their responses for them 
and the community. Such responses cannot be forecast with certainty. Survey data 
and community input, literature, experiences at existing facilities, and professional 
judgement were used in predicting these impacts. Scenarios were developed in some 
instances to explore the implications of a range of possible responses. The approach 


taken for each special impact is described in detail in Chapter 10, ‘Special Impacts’. 


The prediction of impacts assumed no mitigation measures beyond those OWMC must 
do or is committed to undertake. Residual impacts are evaluated after considering 


additional impact management measures. 
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Several time periods, representing the various stages of the project, were used in the 


social impact assessment. These time periods and their relevance to the SIA are 


noted below: 


¢ Pre-Construction: 


¢ Construction: 


¢ Operations: 


* Decommissioning 
and Post-Closure: 


The time period leading from the announcement of the 
preferred site to the approval of the site was used to 
document existing social conditions and establish baseline 
data. Impacts, such as stress related to the site 
announcement were also considered. 


This 18 month period was used to assess the social 
impacts related to the construction activities, (e.g., 
disruption of day-to-day activities and/or the use and 
enjoyment of property, and displacement of on-site 
residents). 


This time period, relating to the duration of the facility 
operating life, was used to assess social impacts 
associated with facility operations. The period was also 
used to establish the baseline future scenario of social 
conditions without the proposed facility. 


At least 20 years following initial operation, a decision will 
be made to decommission the facility. This time period 
was used to assess the impacts associated with the 
decommissioning and post-closure activities. 


4.7 RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER PHASE 4B STUDIES 


Inputs were required from other consultants to carry out the social impact assessment. 


For example, technical inputs concerning the noise, visual intrusion and air emissions 


associated with facility operations, were used to assess the disruption of residents’ 


daily activities and/or use and enjoyment of property. Similarly, IER provided data 


which were used as inputs to other Phase 4B Studies. Table 4.1 provides the 


relationship of the other Phase 4B studies to the social impact assessment. 


Study 


Agricultural Impacts 


Economic Impacts 


Visual and 
Lighting Impacts 


Atmospheric 
Conditions 


Land Use 
Impacts 
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TABLE 4.1 RELATIONSHIP OF THE SOCIAL IMPACT 


Consultant 


Ecologistics Limited 


Morehouse 
Economic Planning 
Consultants 


EDA 
Collaborative Inc. 


Ontario Research 
Foundation (ORF) 


Leon Kentridge 
Associates Ltd. 
(LKA) 


Relationship to Social Impact Assessment 


* Ecologistics provided: 
- computer compilation of the resident interviews 
and access route drop-off survey. 
- agricultural trend data. 
¢ IER provided: 
- the location of residences. 
- survey data on the characteristics of farm 
households. 
+ Joint design of resident interview forms. 
* Joint definition of the local community boundary. 
* Exchange of information obtained through visits 
to existing hazardous waste management facilities. 


* Morehouse provided: 
- economic baseline and trend data 
(eg. employment). 
- projected facility-related employment and 
in- migration. 
- population projections. 
- severance and consent data. 
* IER provided information on businesses through 
the resident interviews and access route drop-off 
survey. 


¢ EDA provided: 
- visual and lighting impact zones, 
- technical assessment of visual and lighting 
impacts 
- recommended impact management 
measures. 
* IER provided the location of dwellings within the 
impact zones. 


ORF provided: 
- the dust impact zone. 
- the technical assessment of odour and dust 
impacts and recommended impact 
management measures. 


* LKA documented: 
- existing land use and future land use 
designations. 
- planned and proposed developments. 
- municipal servicing expansion plans. 


Study 


Noise Impact 


Transportation 
Impact 


Engineering 


Risk Assessment 


Hydro Servicing 


Consultant 


S. S. Wilson 

and Associates 

Ltd. (sub-consultant 
to M. M. Dillon Limited) 


M. M. Dillon Limited 


Monenco Limited 


Environ Corp. 


Ontario Hydro 
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Relationship to Social impact Assessment 


S. S. Wilson and Associates provided the 
technical assessment of noise associated with 
facility operations and use of the access route, 
including: 

- noise impact zones. 
- sound level predictions. 
- recommended mitigation measures. 
- access route vibration impact. 
IER provided the location of dwellings. 


M. M. Dillon provided traffic and truck volume 
data. 

IER provided social inputs into the assessment of 
site entry point alternatives and Silverdale 
Road/Schram Road realignment 


Monenco provided facility characteristics and 
information on construction, operations and 
decommisioning activities. 

IER provided social input into alternatives for site 
servicing and design. 


Environ Corp. provided: 
- probabilities of facility-related accidents and 
spills. 
- transportation-related risk impact zones. 


IER provided social inputs for the assessment of 
hydro servicing options. 


PART 2 


THE SOCIAL IMPACT OF THE OWMC FACILITY IN 
WEST LINCOLN 


HAPTER 
STUDY AREAS 


9.1 INTRODUCTION 


A number of study areas and impact zones were used during Phase 4B for data 
collection and/or the analysis of social impacts. This chapter documents these study 
areas and impact zones, their rationale, the methods by which they were defined and 


their application in the study. 


This chapter is divided into the following sections. Section 5.2 provides an overview of 
the study areas and impact zones employed in Phase 4B; Section 5.3 documents the 
study areas; and Section 5.4, the impact zones. 


9.2 STUDY AREAS AND IMPACT ZONES 


During the initial stages of Phase 4B, the social consultant delineated a study area 
around the proposed site which was used generally for data collection.! This study 
area encompasses the area within approximately five (5) kilometres from the site. A 
150 metre and 500 metre study area was identified along both sides of the access 
route. Like the site study area, the access route study area formed the basis for much 


of the data collection. 


1. This study area corresponds with the community boundary. The study area is based on retail sales 
boundaries of local businesses, discussions with local residents and key contacts, the elementary 
school district boundary, historical township boundaries, and natural features (e.g. the Welland 
River), with input provided by the agricultural and economic consultants. 

2. The 150m and 500m study areas were based on the risk impact zone developed by the risk 
consultant, Environ Corp. 
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Within these data collection study areas other study areas and impact zones were 
defined to facilitate the assessment of the impacts associated with the proposed facility. 


The study areas and impact zones are listed below. 


Study Area 

¢ Site ¢« Noise Impact Zones 

« Local Community ¢ Visual Impact Zones 

¢ Adjacent (Access Route) ¢« Dust Impact Zone 

¢ 0-150 metres Study Area ¢ Lighting Impact Zone 
(Access Route) ¢ Cumulative Impact Zone 


* 150 - 500 metres Study Area 
(Access Route) 
* Community and Region 


A number of the impact zones noted above relate to specific impacts for which zones 
have been identified. The noise, visual intrusion and dust impact zones have been 
measured and delineated by other consulting specialists (S.S. Wilson and Associates 
1987: EDA Collaborative Inc. 1987; Ontario Research Foundation 1987). The lighting 
impact zone was developed through discussions with consulting specialists. These 
zones are discussed in various parts of Section 9.5. 


No impact zone was delineated for odour. Based upon the technology chosen by 
OWMC, it was determined by the Ontario Research Foundation (ORF) that odours 
would rarely occur beyond the site boundaries. However, given the potential for 
occasional occurences of odours off-site and the experiences at some existing 


facilities, odour impacts have been considered. 


The study areas and impact zones used in Phase 4B are refinements or additions to 
those employed in the Phase 4A analysis. Changes were made on the basis of more 
detailed and/or new information. A number of study areas and impact zones were 
added to facilitate the detailed assessment undertaken in Phase 4B. The study areas 


and impact zones of Phase 4B are discussed in the following sections. 


Jeri 
5.3 STUDY AREAS 


3,1 SITE 
The proposed site is bounded by Highway 20 in the north, Schram Road in the east, 
and Vaughan Road in the south. The western limit of Lot 17, Concession 3, is the site's 


western boundary. The study area relates to the residents who would be displaced. 


5.3.2 LOCAL MMUNIT 

Few areas possess the four elements that make up a community - geographic 
boundaries, ethnic or cultural identity, psychological unity and concentrated use of 
facilities - to any significant measure. That is, few communities exist in the ideal sense 
(Finsterbusch 1980, 87). Modern mobility and urbanization have extended the 
distances travelled by rural residents for retail goods and other services and permit 
them to maintain friendships beyond their community boundaries. The aim in defining 
the local community around the proposed site was to identify the area over which 
residents expressed a sense of local unity and identity and within which the direct 
impacts of the facility might be experienced. The effects experienced as a result of the 


facility would include both standard (direct and indirect) and special impacts. 


The local community was defined using a number of methods. Local business 
owners/operators nearest to the OWMC site were interviewed to identify their retail 
service boundaries. Discussions were held with local residents and key contacts to 
identify the area which they identified as their community. A review of historical 
township boundaries, the elementary school district boundary and natural features 
such as the Welland River, aided in defining the local community boundary. 


The local community encompasses the eastern two-thirds of the former Gainsborough 
Township (Figure 5.1). It is bounded by the Town of Lincoln in the north, Town of 
Pelham in the east and Township of Wainfleet in the south. The western limit is 


Highway 20 and Regional Road 27. 
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nay NEARBY MUNI TIE N I 
This study area consists of the nearby municipalities of Township of West Lincoln, the 
Towns of Lincoln and Pelham, and the Region of Niagara. The study area served to 
identify and evaluate the broader community impacts that could be associated with the 
facility and the access route. These impacts include effects on community character 
and _ stability. 


5.3.4 ADJACENT STUDY AREA - A ROUTE 

Properties with any boundary or part of a boundary (e.g., a corner) abutting the access 
route were included within the adjacent study area. It was assumed that residents and 
community and recreation features adjacent to the access route would be the most 
vulnerable to all potential nuisance impacts due to their close proximity to the access 
route. This study area was used to collect primary data regarding the residents along 
the access route. 


5.3.0. 0-1 METRE TUDY AREA - ACCE ROUT 

This study area includes all those properties located up to 150 metres from both sides 
of the access route. The study area is based on a risk zone determined by the risk 
consultants, Environ Corp. (M.M. Dillon Ltd. 1985). It is assumed that the residents and 
community and recreation features contained within this study area may experience 
disruption as a result of evacuation should a spill occur involving a volatile substance. 
Other impacts could also be experienced, for example dust and reduced accessibility, 
due to proximity to the access route. 


5.3.6 150- METRE ST AREA - ACCE ROUT 

This study area includes all those properties located between 150m and 500m of both 
sides of the access route. As with the 0-150m study area, this study area is based on 
a risk zone determined by the risk consultants, Environ Corp. (M.M. Dillon Ltd. 1985). It 
is assumed that the residents and community and recreation features located in this 
study area may experience disruption due to evacuation as well as other nuisance 
impacts associated with the increased truck traffic, but to a lesser extent than those 


closer to the access route. 
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4.1 NOISE IMPACT  ZON - Sl ! 
Noise impact zones are defined around the site based on noise contour lines provided 


by S.S. Wilson and Associates, a subconsultant to M.M. Dillon Ltd. 


The noise impact zones are refinements to those used in Phase 4A. The two noise 
impact zones applied in Phase 4A related to estimated daytime and nighttime sound 
levels. Additional engineering information in Phase 4B permitted the definition of more 
precise noise impact zones (S.S. Wilson and Associates 1987). Three noise impact 
zones have been applied. The first relates to the estimated daytime sound levels 
associated with the landfill activities. The second noise zone relates to the estimated 
nighttime sound levels associated with the plant operation (physical/chemical 
treatment plant and incinerator) at the operating capacity of 150,000 tonnes/annum 
(t/a). The third noise impact zone has been estimated for the daytime sound levels 


associated with the on-site construction activities. 


These zones permitted the identification of the residents and community and recreation 
features which could experience changes over their existing sound environment and 
those that could experience sound levels above the Ministry of the Environment 


Guidelines (Ministry of the Environment 1977). 


5.4.2 NOISE IMPACT ZONE - ACCESS ROUTE 

A noise impact zone is delineated on each side of the access route to account for the 
change in daytime sound levels that might result from the increased truck traffic. The 
zone applies to daytime sound levels as the delivery of hazardous waste material is 
expected to take place between 7:00 am and 4:00 pm. The noise impact zone applied 
in Phase 4B was a refinement of that used in Phase 4A, based on adjustments to the 


truck volumes associated with the facility. 


The noise impact zone permitted the identification of the population and community 
and recreation features which could experience sound levels exceeding the Ministry of 


the Environment Guidelines. 
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2.4.3 VISUAL IMPACT ZONES 

Two of the visual impact zones developed by EDA Collaborative were applied in 
Phase 4B (EDA Collaborative Inc., 1987). The high visual impact zone includes the 
area adjacent to the site and extends approximately 0.8 km from the site. In some 


areas the zone extended further due to the open character of the landscape. 


The moderate impact zone extends approximately 0.8 km to 2 km from the site. In 
some areas the zone is closer than 0.8 km where parts of the facility are screened by 
dense vegetation that allows only a small portion of the facility to be seen. The visual 
impact zones of Phase 4B are refinements of those in Phase 4A; the analysis in Phase 
4B has taken into account screening provided by natural and man-made features (EDA 
Collaborative 1987). The visual impact zones were used to determine the visual 
intrusion of the proposed facility on nearby residents and community and recreation 
features. 


5.4.4 DUST IMPACT ZONE 

A dust impact zone measuring approximately 460 metres around the site was 
delineated by ORF (Ontario Research Foundation, 1987). This represented an 
additional nuisance impact zone over those provided in Phase 4A (in Phase 4A, ORF 
used study areas of 5 km and 20 km radii to assess fugitive emissions and stack 
emissions, respectively). The dust impact zone permitted the identification of residents 


and community and recreation features that could experience a dust impact. 
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9.4.5 NIGHT LIGHTING IMP 

Night lighting will be used at the facility both for security reasons and to extend the 
hours of operation of the landfill during periods when daylight hours are shorter (i.e., 
during the winter it will become darker earlier and lighting will be necessary to permit 
completion of a full 8 hour shift). The visual impact zones were used as a basis for 
delineating lighting impact zones in the absence of a technical means of doing so. 
Lighting impact zones were defined by EDA Collaborative Inc. by enclosing all of the 
area to the outside boundaries of the high and moderate visual impact zones.! Itis 
assumed that all residences and any community or recreation features between the 
site and the outside boundary of the moderate visual impact zone will be able to see a 
visible glow from the facility lighting. 


4.6 MULATIVE IMPACT ZONE 
It is asumed that the effects of the nuisance impacts will be cumulative: together they 
will have greater ramifications for the disruption of daily activities, use and enjoyment 
of property and disruption of operations of community and recreation features than they 
would have individually. For the purpose of the social assessment, all residences and 
community and recreation features within the impact zones noted above were 
reviewed to identify those that could be affected by two or more nuisance impacts. The 
boundaries of the cumulative impact zone were delineated to encompass the 
properties on which these residences and features are located. The application of this 
cumulative impact zone assisted in the assessment of the significance of the nuisance 
impacts for those residents and community and recreation features located within the 


zone's boundaries. 


1. Within the area generally encompassing the high and moderate visual impact zones there were 
properties or portions of properties that, due to screening, would have a limited or no view of the 
facility and were thus excluded from the high and moderate visual impact zones. It was assumed that 
despite this screening, a glow in the sky would be visible from all properties. Refer to EDA 
Collaborative Inc., 1987. 


6.1_ INTRODUCTION 


In 1985, the Ontario Waste Management Corporation (OWMC) selected its preferred 
site for an industrial waste management facility within the Regional Municipality of 
Niagara, in the Township of West Lincoln. A requirement of OWMC's submission 
under the Ontario Environmental Assessment Act (EA Act) is a description of existing 
conditions at the preferred site and in the surrounding areas. This chapter documents 
the existing conditions for the social analysis. The description of existing conditions 
will be used as a baseline for identifying and evaluating the potential effects that the 


development of the OWMC facility could have on the community and individuals. 


The chapter is divided into 4 sections. Section 6.2, 'Social Overview of West Lincoln 
and the Former Gainsborough Township’, describes the geographic location, historical 
development, land use and land use policies in the area. Section 6.3, 'Characteristics 
of the Local Community’, describes the areas surrounding the site. The discussion 
includes the socio-demographic characteristics of residents and households, 
characteristics of community and recreation features, social structure and lifestyle. 
Section 6.4, ‘Characteristics of On-Site Residents’, reviews the characteristics of the 
households and residents on-site. Section 6.5, 'Access Route Characteristics’, 
examines the characteristics of the residents, communities and community and 
recreation features along the access route, the use of the roads by the residents and 


current issues relating to the roads. 
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6.2 SOCIAL OVERVIEW OF WEST LINCOLN TOWNSHIP 
! WNSHIP 


gel RAP 
The OWNC preferred site is located within the Township of West Lincoln, the most 
westerly municipality in the Region of Niagara. West Lincoln is bordered in the west 
and northwest by the Region of Hamilton-Wentworth and in the southwest by the 
Region of Haldimand-Norfolk. Local municipalities with the Niagara Region border on 
the Township's remaining boundaries: the Town of Pelham in the east, the Towns of 


Grimsby and Lincoln in the north, and Wainfleet Township in the southeast. 


West Lincoln is comprised of the former Townships of Gainsborough, Caistor and 
South Grimsby. It is within the former Gainsborough Township, in the eastern section 
of West Lincoln, that the OWMC preferred site is situated. Figure 6.1 provides the 
location of the former Gainsborough Township and West Lincoln Township in relation 


to other municipalities in Niagara Region and the neighbouring regional municipalities. 


6.2.2 HISTORIC OVERVIEW' 

Settlement of the former Gainsborough Township began in earnest during the late 
1700s. The first white settlers in the Township were United Empire Loyalists, the 
majority arriving from New York, New Jersey, or Pennsylvania following the American 
Revolution. In order to provide these settlers and the Indian Loyalists with promised 
free grants of land, Governor Haldimand purchased parcels of land from the 


Mississauga Indians, including what is now known as the Niagara Region, in 1784. 


As of 1791, the former Township of Gainsborough, along with the Townships of Caistor 
and South Grimsby, became part of Lincoln County. As defined by Lieutenant 
Governor John Graves Simcoe, Lincoln County consisted of the entire Niagara 
Peninsula as well as an area to the west. While it is not known who the first 
Gainsborough settler was, or where the first homestead was established, many of the 


names which appear on early Crown Patents are still familiar in the Township. 


1. For a detailed historic overview of the former Gainsborough Township, see Museum of Indian 
Archaeology 1987. 
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Descendents of some of the original Gainsborough families still live here: the Graceys, 
Beamers, Hortons, Comforts, Heaslips, Lanes, McPhersons, Freures, and Crowns. A 
number of families, such as the Comforts, Heaslips and Lanes, still farm family land 
received by Crown Patents in the 1790s. 


The Welland River and Twenty Mile Creek provided the easiest access into the former 
Township and it was near these two waterways that the earliest of the settlers 
established themselves. The central portion of the former Township, between St. 
Ann's and Wellandport, was not so readily accessible and was settled at a later date. 
The early settlers were primarily farmers; however, with them came blacksmiths, 
millers, innkeepers and shopkeepers, woodworkers and those who operated sawmills 
and tanneries. Many of these latter settlers helped establish small communities in the 
area, many of which are still in existence, including Wellandport, Boyle, St. Ann's, 


Bismarck and Silverdale. 


Prior to World War I, immigrants into Gainsborough were mainly of British and German 
origin. After the war, while there were still some British immigrants, many new people 
were arriving from Europe, particularly Poland and the Ukraine. Some came directly 


while others had settled originally in other parts of Canada. 


Since World War Il, there has been an even greater influx of new people to 
Gainsborough, mainly from Europe. The post-war Dutch immigration began in 1948 
and presently a significant number of Dutch people own farms in Gainsborough. Many 
are dairy farmers, some raise pigs or poultry, while others operate greenhouses. Many 


Greek people have also settled in the area, taking a special interest in poultry farming. 


In 1970, with the advent of Regional Government, the former Townships of Caistor, 
Gainsborough and South Grimsby became Wards 1, 2, and 3 in West Lincoln within 
the Regional Municipality of Niagara. The Council for the Township of West Lincoln is 


composed of six aldermen (two for each ward) and a mayor who is elected-at-large. 
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6.2.3. LAND USE AND LAND USE POLICIES 
- WEST LINCOLN TOWNSHIP 


Today, West Lincoln Township remains a rural-agricultural community. The dominant 
land use is agriculture; the 1975 Official Plan reports that 83.3% of the land is rural or 
vacant and the majority of the rural land is agricultural (Township of West Lincoln 1975, 
A17-18). Urban development, that is residential, commercial and industrial land uses, 
is generally concentrated in Smithville, the Township's main urban centre, and a 
number of hamlets. Rural residential and farm residential developments are located 
throughout the municipality. Rural non-farm development is found primarily along or 


near the main roads. 


Smithville is situated in the north central portion of the Township, on Highway 20 and 
Twenty Mile Creek. The Town has the largest population of all the urban settlements in 
West Lincoln (approximately 1,832). Smithville functions as a service centre for its 
residents and those of the surrounding rural area, providing a level of services that 
meets the residents’ daily needs. Facilities include an arena, fairgrounds, several 
schools and churches and a small shopping mall in addition to the main street 
shopping area. Smithville is also the site of the Township's industrial park and 


municipal offices. 


Wellandport is the second largest urban area in West Lincoln with a population of 210 
people. It is situated on the Welland River, at the junction of Regional Road 27 and 
Regional Road 63 (Canboro Road). In addition to residential development, 


Wellandport has several churches, stores, a library and community centre. 


Other smaller hamlets are located throughout the Township and offer a few small 


commercial services and public facilities to nearby residents. 


The Official Plan of the West Lincoln Planning Area was adopted by Township Council 
in 1975. The Plan designates most of the land within the Township for rural uses. 
Land uses permitted under this designation are agriculture, forestry and activities 


connected with soil and wildlife conservation (Township of West Lincoln 1975, 10-12). 


ie Niagara Region Planning Office, 1985. 
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Policies applying to development in rural or agricultural areas are intended to preserve 
agriculture, protect existing uses in the rural area and reduce conflicts among 
permitted uses. The Plan includes policies aimed at curtailing the extensive non-farm 
residential and commercial development that had been occurring along the main rural 
roads prior to 1975. Urban development is directed into the hamlet areas and 
Smithville. The industrial park in Smithville is intended to be the site of most of the 


Township's future industrial development. 


The West Lincoln Official Plan is currently being updated to bring it into conformity with 
the Regional Niagara Official Plan. The Amendment reconfirms the municipality's 
vision of the Township as remaining primarily a rural-agricultural community but at the 
same time allows for new residential development to accommodate an anticipated 
increase in households. The amendment also provides for additional employment 
opportunities for its labour force through the policies relating to future commercial and 


industrial development. 


The Plan's policies are aimed towards preserving prime agricultural lands for 
agriculture and ensuring the economic viability of farm units. Non-agricultural 
development is directed to areas of lower agricultural capability, (i.e. those designated 
as rural) and areas identified primarily for non-agricultural uses (hamlets and villages). 
By encouraging urban development in the most suitable areas it is hoped that the 
desirable qualities of both rural and urban uses can be maintained (Township of West 
Lincoln 1986, 4-5). 


One of the main features of the Amendment is that it distinguishes between rural and 
agricultural areas in the Township. Uses permitted in the agricultural designation 
include agriculture, farm-related residential uses, forestry, conservation, and ancillary 
uses such as small-scale commercial and industrial uses related to and serving the 
surrounding agricultural area. The rural designation is applied to areas of poorer 
agricultural capability. Uses permitted include those under the agricultural designation 


as well as non-farm residential development, non-agricultural uses, and small-scale 
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commercial and industrial uses. Non-farm residential development and 
non-agricultural uses must meet criteria established in the Official Plan to ensure 
compatibility with existing uses, and maintenance of the economic viability of existing 
agricultural uses. Rural designations occur in the western portion of West Lincoln 


Township. 
.3 CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 


This section describes the characteristics of the local community surrounding the 
OWMC preferred site. Included is a discussion of the socio-demographic 
characteristics of area residents, community and recreation features, social structure, 


and residents’ lifestyle. 


The local community is located in the eastern portion of the former Gainsborough 
Township. It has been identified as the area bounded by the West Lincoln/Lincoln 
municipal boundary, Regional Road 24, the Welland River and Regional Road 
27/Highway 20. The location of the local community and its boundaries are shown in 
Figure 6.2.1. 


The description of the local community is based on the following information sources: 
interviews with residents held during the summer of 1986; census data for the former 
Township of Gainsborough and, where appropriate, West Lincoln, the Niagara Region 
and Ontario; discussions with local residents, community leaders and representatives 
of community and recreation features; a field survey of dwelling locations undertaken 
in 1984 and updated in January, 1987; a field survey in January, 1986 of community 
and recreation features; regional assessment roll data; municipal planning documents; 


and historical materials. 


ae See Chapter 5.0, ‘Study Areas’, for a discussion on the definition of the local community. 
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6.3.1 SOCIO-DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 
This section provides a description of the population, households and labour force in 
the local community. Information has been obtained primarily from the resident 
interviews undertaken in the local community during the summer of 1986.' These data 
are supplemented with information from the Population Census for the former 
Township of Gainsborough.@ Where appropriate, census data for West Lincoln, the 


Niagara Region and Ontario are used to illustrate differences or similarities. 


Populati har risti 

An estimated 2,275 residents live in the local community.? This population represents 
approximately 65% of the total population of former Gainsborough Township (3,495 in 
1981). According to 1981 Census data, Gainsborough Township grew by 
approximately 14% in the period between 1971 and 1981, although a lower rate of 
growth was recorded between 1976 and 1981 than for the 1971 to 1976 period. Some 


of this growth has most likely occurred in this eastern portion of the Township.4 


Data from the resident interviews indicate that the local community has a similar age 
structure as the former Gainsborough Township (see Table 6.1).° Eight percent (8%) 
of the population in the surveyed households are of pre-school age (0-4 years); 9% of 
the Gainsborough population are pre-schoolers. Senior citizens (65 years of age or 
older) represent 7% of both the surveyed residents and population of Gainsborough. 
School age children and teens (5-19 years) comprise 27% and 33% of the population 
of surveyed households and those in Gainsborough respectively. The remaining 58% 
of the population in surveyed households are adults between the ages of 20 and 64 


years; adults in this age group represent 51% of the population in Gainsborough. 


Ay, All references to question numbers made below are to those contained in the Phase 4B Resident 
Interview (Appendix D) unless otherwise noted. 
ee As noted in Section 5.3, the local community is located in the eastern portion of the former 


Gainsborough Township. The geographic boundaries of the Township closely approximate the 
local community, and form the smallest unit for which Statistics Canada provides Census data. 
This information is used to provide trend data or data that is not available at the local community level 
and to support the data obtained through the resident survey. 

3: Population of the local community was estimated using the total of: (1) the population reported in 
the surveyed households and, (2) the number of dwellings and average household size (1981, 
former Gainsborough Township) to estimate the population in non-surveyed households. 

4. New residential development has occurred in the local community in the eastern areas just west of 
Regional Road 24. 

se Question 102. 
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TABLE 6.1 
TOTAL POPULATION AND AGE STRUCTURE, 
FORMER GAINSBOR TOW IP AND SURVEYED RESIDENT 
Former 
Surveyed Gainsborough 
Age Gr Besidents Township 
# % # % 
0-4 64 7.9 305 Bai, 
5-19 221 2t.4 1155) 3s.) 
20-64 473 Soa 1775= 50:8 
65+ 56 6.9 260 Tea 
Total 814 100.0 3495 100.0 
I r ntari 
% % 
0-4 6.4 6.9 
5-19 25.0 24.4 
20-64 5) 58.6 
65+ 11.4 10.1 
Total 100.0 100.0 


Sources: Statistics Canada, 1981 Census; IER, Phase 4B, Resident Interviews, 1986 
Question 102. 


=." 
Both the local community and former Gainsborough Township have a younger 
population than the Niagara Region and Ontario, with higher proportions of children in 
the 0-4 and 5-19 age groups and fewer senior citizens (Table 6.1). 


The age structure data for Gainsborough Township indicates that it has not shared in 
the trend of an increasing proportion of senior citizens evident in the Niagara Region 
and Ontario. The proportion represented by this age group has instead remained 
relatively stable. This can be attributed to the limited services and facilities available 


for seniors in rural areas, which provide incentives for them to move to urban areas. | 


Approximately 68% of the population in surveyed households are non-farm residents, 
the remaining 32% are farm residents. This structure of farm and non-farm population 
is similar to that in the 1981 Census for the former Gainsborough Township area. The 
Census data indicates that 65% of the population are non-farm residents and 35% are 
farm residents. Information on the farm/non-farm population structure is presently not 
available for Niagara Region. The percentage of farm residents in Ontario is much 
lower (approximately 3%) than that for Gainsborough and the local community, with a 
correspondingly higher proportion of non-farm residents (97%).° The high proportion 
of farm residents in the local community and Gainsborough reflect the local importance 


of agriculture and the rural nature of this area. 


Prior to World War |, immigrants to the area were largely of British or German origin. 
Since 1920 the area has attracted immigrants of Dutch, Polish, Ukrainian and Greek 
ancestry. Table 6.2 indicates the ethnic composition of surveyed residents? and the 
population of the former Gainsborough Township. Persons of British origin comprise 
the majority of the population. Approximately 40% of the survey respondents reported 
British ancestry; 48% of residents in Gainsborough Township are of British 
background. The data shows that the Dutch represent the other major ethnic group, 
accounting for 30% of the surveyed respondents and 26% of the population of 


Gainsborough. 


i be Refer to Chapter 7, ‘Baseline Future Scenarios’, for a discussion of past trends in age 
structure. 
ao From Statistics Canada, 1981 Census. 


Se Question 105. 
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TABLE 6.2 
ETHNIC COMPOSITION 
RVEYED I R INSBOR H TOWNSHIP 
Former 

Surveyed Gainsborough 
Ethnic Group Respondents! »2 Township? 

# % # % 
British 81 39.7 1660 47.7 
Dutch 62 30.4 905 26.0 
German 21 10.3 170 4.9 
French 8 4.0 10 0.3 
Polish 11 5:4 90 2.6 
Ukrainian 5 2.4 85 2.4 
Italian 5 2.4 n/a 
Greek 3 WSs 896 n/a 
Yugoslavian/Czech 3 ica) n/a 
Other is) 2.4 995" 16:0 
Total 204 +~=100.0 3475 100.0 


Sources: Statistics Canada, 1981 Census; IER, Phase 4B, Resident Interviews, 1986. 
Question 105. 

Notes: 

1. Over 25% of the survey respondents reported their ethnic background as 
Canadian. The figures provided above have been adjusted to exclude these 
respondents to permit comparison with the Census data. 

2. Some differences in the recording of ethnicity exist between the survey data 
and the Census data. Individuals reporting multiple origins are recorded in the 
"other" category in the Census data. In the resident interview data, every ethnic 
Origin provided by respondents has been recorded in the appropriate category. 


Oye Hl) = 


Residents of German background account for 10% of the Surveyed respondents and 
5% of the population of Gainsborough. The Polish and Ukrainian communities 
comprise smaller proportions of interviewed residents and Gainsborough residents. 
Although not evident from the census data for former Gainsborough Township, there is 
a local concentration of people of Greek descent; 1.5% of the respondents to the 
survey reported Greek ancestry. 


Table 6.3 shows the religious composition of residents in the former Gainsborough 
Township and for interview respondents. In the former Gainsborough Township, the 
majority of the population is Protestant (83.2%). The United Church comprises 
approximately 31% of the population. The Protestant denominations include the 
Christian Reformed Church, to which a large segment of the Dutch community belong. 
This group accounts for approximately 16% of the population. The Catholic 
denomination represents 10% of the population while those of the Anglican faith 
comprise 7% of the population. In comparison, the Niagara Region and Ontario reflect 
a different pattern of religious affiliation with a Significantly higher proportion affiliated 
with the Catholic Church (36%) and a smaller proportion affiliated with the United 
Church (16% in Niagara Region and 19% in Ontario). The Anglican faith accounts for 
higher proportions of residents of Niagara Region (15%) and Ontario (14%). Affiliation 
with the Christian Reformed Church was reported by less than one percent of Ontario's 
population as compared to 16% in the former Gainsborough Township. | 


Religious composition is not available for the local community. However, respondents 
to the resident interviews were requested to provide the name of the church they 
attended. While not directly comparable, the responses to this question tend to concur 
with the data for religious composition in the former Gainsborough Township (see 
Table 6.3). Protestant affiliations represent the largest proportion (80%). 
Approximately 23% of the respondents reported attending a United Church, and 20% a 
Christian Reformed Church.2 Three percent (3%) attend Anglican churches and 13%, 
Roman Catholic Churches. 


1. Data on affiliation with the Christian Reformed Church are not available for Niagara Region. 
2. Question 75. 
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TABLE 6.3 


RELIGIOUS COMPOSITION 
FORMER GAINSBOR H TOWNSHIP AND SURVEYED RESIDENT 


Former 
Surveyed Gainsborough 
Religious Composition Residents! Township ! 
% % 
Catholic ioe 10.2 
Protestant TAS 83:2 
United Church 23.1 Slee 
Christian Reformed 29.7 cere 
Anglican Pa Th 7.4 
Other Protestant 24.2 Zot, 
Eastern Orthodox 1.1 iets: 
Jewish 0 0.4 
Eastern Non-Christian 0 0 
Other 6.0 0 
No religious preference not available 4.3 


Sources: Statistics Canada, 1981 Census; IER, Phase 4B, Resident Interviews, 1986. 
Question 75. 


Notes: 

1. The percentages for former Gainsborough Township indicate reported religious 
affiliation. The local community values are derived from the churches attended, as 
reported by residents in the interviews and are not directly comparable to the 
figures for the former Gainsborough Township. 
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The churches found within the local community confirm the strong affiliations with the 
Protestant faiths noted above. All of the churches are of the Protestant faith and draw 
the majority of their members from the local community or the former Gainsborough 
Township. | Many of these church congregations have been in existence for 100 to 
200 years, established by early settlers. The Riverside Christian Reformed Church, 
attended primarily by the Dutch community, was established in the early 1950s shortly 


after the first wave of Dutch immigrants arrived in the area. 


in terms of length of residency, the interview data reveals that 52% of the respondents 
have lived at their current address for more than 10 years.2 In comparison, the 1981 
Census data for the former Gainsborough Township indicates that approximately 38% 
of residents have lived at the same address for more than 10 years. It is possible that 
during the five (5) years since 1981, the proportion of residents living at their current 
address for more than 10 years has increased in Gainsborough Township and is 
closer to the length of residency reported by survey respondents. It is also possible 
that more long-term residents chose to participate in the resident survey than did 


short-term residents. 


Survey respondents were asked to provide information on length of residence in West 
Lincoln. A significant majority, 176 (71%), have lived in the municipality for more than 


10 years; 19% have always lived in West Lincoin.3 


Those responding to the interviews have attained a higher level of education than the 
population of former Gainsborough Township (Table 6.4).4 Sixteen percent (16%) of 
the population in the interviewed households have elementary or some elementary 
education, as compared to 27.4% reported in the 1981 Census for the former 
Gainsborough Township. High school or some high school education has been 


attained by 54% of the interviewed population as compared to 50% in Gainsborough 


Township in 1981. 

1. Refer to Section 6.3, ‘Characteristics of Community and Recreation Features’, for a discussion of 
the churches in the area. 

2. Question 1. 

3. Question 2. Similar data is not collected in the population census by Statistics Canada and is 
unavailable for the former Township of Gainsborough. 

4. Question 103. Some differences in definition exist between the resident survey and Census data. 
The Census obtained educational information for all residents 15 years and older. The resident 
survey obtained these data for residents 18 years and older. The addition of the education levels 
attained by residents 15-17 years of age in the survey data would provide results closer to those 
reported for Gainsborough in 1981. 
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TABLE 6.4 
EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 
FORMER GAINSBOR H TOWNSHIP AND SURVEYED RESIDENT 
Former 
Highest Level of Surveyed Gainsborough 
Education Attained Residents! Township!» 
4g % # % 
Elementary or some elementary 86 16.0 705 = 927:4 
Secondary or some secondary 289 53.8 1275 49.6 
College or some college 106 19.7 40559" 415:8 
University or some university 56 10.4 185 Vis 
Total S16 100.0 2570 100.0 


Sources: Statistics Canada, 1981 Census; IER, Phase 4B, Resident Interviews, 1986. 
Question 103. 


Notes: 

1. Data for Gainsborough Township apply to all residents 15 years of age and over; 
data for the surveyed residents apply to residents 18 years of age and over. The 
addition of residents 15-17 years of age to the survey data would increase the 
proportion of residents attaining elementary or secondary education. 

2. Atrend towards attainment of a higher level of education has been observed in 
Gainsborough Township (as well as West Lincoln, Niagara Region and Ontario) 
and is anticipated to be continuing. The level of education in Gainsborough is 
likely higher in 1986 than indicated in the 1981 Census data. Refer to Chapter 7, 
‘Baseline Future Scenario’, for a discussion of trends in education. 
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Twenty percent (20%) of the respondents have college or some college education in 


comparison to 16% in Gainsborough Township. Approximately 10% of the residents of 
the surveyed households have university or some university education as compared to 
7% of Gainsborough residents in 1981. 


The level of education has increased in Gainsborough Township between 1971 and 
1981, a trend that is anticipated to continue. ! 


Household Characteristi 

Data from the 1981 Census indicate that there are 945 households in Gainsborough 
Township. There are an estimated 642 households in the local community.2 Data for 
the period between 1971 and 1981 indicate an increase in the number of households 
in the former Township of Gainsborough. This trend has been experienced in West 
Lincoln, Niagara Falls and Ontario and has likely occurred in the local community as 
well.3 


A population of 868 was reported within the 256 households responding to the 1986 
resident interview, indicating an average of 3.4 persons per household. This figure is 
slightly lower than the average household size of 3.6 reported for the former 
Gainsborough Township in the 1981 Census. However, trend data for Gainsborough 
indicates that there was a decline in the average number of persons per household 
between 1971 and 1981. It is anticipated that this trend has continued‘ and the 
average household size in 1986 for the former Gainsborough Township is most likely 


closer to that of the resident interview. 


The average number of persons per household in both the local community and 
Gainsborough is higher than in both Niagara Region and Ontario (2.8). This is 
indicative of a rural agricultural community; historically, average household size has 


been higher in rural areas than in urban areas. 


1. Similar trends have been experienced in West Lincoln, Niagara Region and Ontario. Refer to 
Chapter 7, ‘Baseline Future Scenario’, for a discussion of past and anticipated future trends in 
education. 

Dic The number of dwellings in the local community has been used to approximate the number of 
households. 

3. Refer to Chapter 7, ‘Baseline Future Scenario’, for a discussion of past trends. 


4. Refer to Chapter 7, 'Baseline Future Scenario’. 
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The tenure of households in the local community is similar to that for households in the 
former Gainsborough Township: the majority of residents own their homes. The 
resident interview results indicate that 86% of the households own their homes;! the 
1981 Census data for the former Gainsborough Township reports that 85% are 
homeowners. The proportion of owned dwellings has remained relatively constant 
between 1971 and 1981 in the former Gainsborough Township; a similar trend has 


most likely occurred in the local community. 


The resident survey data indicate that 23% of the households earn an annual income 
of $50,000 or more.2 Fifteen percent (15%) reported a household income of 
$40,000-$49,999; 14%, $30,000-$39,999; and 17%, $20,000-$29,999. The remaining 
31% of households reported household incomes of less than $20,000. The 1981 
Census data provides an average household income for the former Gainsborough 
Township of $25,193. The average household income in Gainsborough is slightly 
higher than the household income in West Lincoln ($25,050) and Niagara Region 
($23,436) but slightly lower than for Ontario ($25,577). 


L r_ Force Char isti 

Of those Gainsborough Township residents 15 years of age or older, less than 
two-thirds (59.1%) are in the labour force but 96.3% of them are employed. Males 
represent 66.6% of the total labour force. While the 1981 labour force participation rate 
in Gainsborough Township (59.1%) is slightly less than that of West Lincoln (62.2%), 
the unemployment rate (3.6%) is below that of West Lincoln (4.5%), the Niagara 
Region (7.0%) and Ontario (6.6%). Similar information is not available at the local 
community level. 


Table 6.5 indicates the occupation of surveyed residents and those in the former 
Gainsborough Township. The predominant occupations in the local community fall 
into the primary occupations category, with approximately 28% of those in the labour 
force reporting primary occupations. This characteristic is shared with Gainsborough 
Township (22.1%) and West Lincoln Township (17.3%). Included in this category are 


farming, agribusiness and horticultural occupations. The number of persons claiming 


1. Question 4. 
2. Question 106. 
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TABLE 6.5 
OCCUPATIONS 
GAINSBOROUGH TOWNSHIP, 1981 AND SURVEYED RESIDENTS, 1986 
Former 
Surveyed Gainsborough 
Occupation Residents Township 
ca % # % 
Managerial, administrative 
and related occupations V7 4.6 35 2.3 
Teaching and related occupations 13 3.5 35 2.3 
Medicine and health 8 ie 40 Lai 
Technological, social, religious 
and related occupations 12 3.3 55 3.7 
Clerical and related occupations 20 5.4 135 9.0 
Sales occupations 19 5.1 85 CAIs 
Service occupations 25 6.8 125 8.4 
Primary occupations (includes 
farming, horticulture, animal 
husbandry, landscaping) 102 27.6 330 22.1 
Processing occupations 13 4.1 100 6.7 
Machining, product fabricating, 
assembling and repairing 
occupations 32 8.7 190 ier 
Construction trades occupations 26 7.0 95 6.4 
Transport equipment 
operating occupations 21 oe 120 8.0 
Other 26 7.0 70 4.7 
Not stated 20 5.4 The) 5.0 
Not applicable" 13 3.5 5 0.3 
All occupations 369 100.0 1495 100.0 


Sources: IER, Phase 4B, Resident Interviews, 1986; Question 104. Statistics Canada, 1981 Census of 
Canada 


Notes: 
ale Includes individuals who are unemployed 
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a farming occupation is not available for either the former Gainsborough Township or 
West Lincoln. The survey data indicates that 24.4% of those in the labour force are in 
farming and related occupations (see Table 6.5).! The relative importance of 
agriculture in the local community, Gainsborough Township and West Lincoln 
Township is illustrated when the percentage of the labour force in primary occupations 


(as noted above) is compared to that for Niagara Region and Ontario (4%). 


Trend data for the former Gainsborough Township and West Lincoln Township indicate 
a decrease in the number of persons claiming a primary occupation between 1971 and 
1981. This coincides with an observed trend towards increased mechanization, farm 


consolidation and part-time farming. 


Another predominant occupation in the local community is machining and fabricating 
(8.7% of those in the labour force). Represented to a lesser extent are construction 
trades (7.0%) and service occupations (6.8%). The remaining occupation categories 


are represented by smaller proportions of those in the local community labour force. 


In the former Gainsborough Township, predominant occupations include machining 
and fabricating (12.7%), clerical (9.0%), service (8.4%) and transportation (8.0%). The 
decline in primary occupations has been accompanied by increases in the 
management/administration, medical/health, technical/social/religious, clerical, and 


service occupations in the former Gainsborough Township and West Lincoln. 


6.3.2 CHARACTERISTICS OF COMMUNITY 


AND RECREATION FEATURES 


Twenty-three (23) community and recreation features are located within the local 


community. These include: 


Gainsborough Central Elementary School 
West Lincoln Co-op Nursery School 
Bismarck United Church 

Silverdale United Church 

Emmanuel United Church 

Bethel Community Church 

Boyle Brethren in Christ Church 

St. Ann's Community Church 


1. Question 104. 
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Wellandport Community Centre and Park 
Wellandport Post Office 

Silverdale Community Centre 
Wellandport Branch of the West Lincoln Public Library 
Gainsborough Centennial Hall 
Silverdale Gun Club 

Niagara Regional Sportsmens Gun Club 
Gainsborough Conservation Area 
Riverview Golf and Country Club 
Oddfellows Temple 

Dufferin Masonic Lodge 

Hitchcock Cemetery 

St. Ann's Cemetery 

Bismarck United Church Cemetery 

Lane Cemetery 


In addition to these community and recreation features, a trailer park/campground is 
proposed for development on Highway 20, east of the preferred site. 


The locations of these community and recreation features are shown in Figure 6.3 (this 
figure is located in a pocket at the end of the report). Detailed information on each is 
provided in Appendix B. A brief description of each feature is provided below. 


An additional facility, Riverside Christian Reformed Church, located in Wainfleet, just 
outside Wellandport on the south side of the Welland River, is included in the 
discussion that follows, as it is used extensively by members of the Dutch population 
living within the local community. It is situated just beyond the local community 
boundary. 


Gainsborough Central Elementary School is located in Bismarck east of the junction of 
Regional Road 27 and Highway 20. As of January, 1986, the school had an enrolment 
of 379 students in junior kindergarten to grade 8. The school offers three (3) learning 
disability classes. A limited amount of community use of the school takes place during 


two evenings each week. 


The West Lincoln Co-op Nursery School is located within Gainsborough Central 
Elementary School. The twenty-two (22) children enrolled as of March, 1986, come 
from West Lincoln, specifically St. Ann's, Smithville, Wellandport and Caistor. The 


nursery school operates in the mornings, Monday to Thursday. 
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Bismarck United Church, on the northwest corner of Regional Road 65 and Highway 


20, has been in existence since 1838. Fifty-one (51) families belong to the church and 
come from a 15 km radius, including St. Ann's, Bismarck, Caistor, Wellandport and 
Smithville. The church is used primarily on Sundays with some evening meetings 
during the week. Future plans include an addition to the church hall which should 


permit greater community use of the church. 


The northeast corner of Silverdale Road and Sixteen Road is the site of Silverdale 
United Church. The 122 year-old building is used for Sunday services only; Silverdale 
Community Centre is used by the congregation for activities such as dinners and 
receptions. The congregation holds joint services with Tintern United Church, with 
services being held every other Sunday at Silverdale United. Church members come 
from the area between 4th Concession Road (south of Silverdale) and Tintern (in the 


Town of Lincoln). 


Emmanuel United Church is located on Regional Road 63 in Wellandport. The century 
old church has approximately 155 members who come from Wellandport, Low Banks, 
Welland, Wainfleet and Dunnville. In addition to Sunday services and Sunday school, 


the church is used an average of two evenings a week. 


Bethel Community Church is situated on the southeast corner of Elcho Road and Gee 
Road. An average of 12-15 people attend the church services. The members are 
drawn primarily from a 3 to 5 km radius around the church. In addition to Sunday use, 
the church is used regularly on Wednesday evenings, and other evenings on 


occasion. 


Boyle Brethren in Christ Church is located on the northwest corner of Boyle Road and 
Vaughan Road. The church congregation has links with the original Tunker 
Congregation that came from Pennsylvania to the area almost 200 years ago. The 100 
members come from a 16 km area around the church. The building is used throughout 
the week during the daytime and evening for church-related activities and infrequently 


for other activities such as weddings. 
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St. Ann's Community Church is located on Regional Road 69 in St. Ann's. The church 


is used on Sundays, and evenings during the week. Average attendance is 200 
people in total for the two Sunday services; evening meeting attendance is 
approximately 20-30 people. Church members come from Wellandport and St. Ann's 
as well as Grimsby, St. Catharines, Vineland and Beamsville. Associated with the 


church is St. Ann's Cemetery; the oldest monument is dated 1797. 


Riverside Christian Reformed Church of Wellandport is located in Wainfleet, just 
outside of Wellandport on the south side of the Welland River. The Church's 500 
members live primarily within an 8 km radius of the church and are mainly from the 
Dutch community. Average attendance at the services is 400-450 people. The church 
is used 6 evenings during the week in addition to Sunday use; the nearby Christian 
Reformed School uses the church for a class every day. 


The Wellandport Branch of the West Lincoln Public Library is located on Regional 
Road 63 in Wellandport. The library is open for various hours on Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays. The Branch has 750 members, although some of these are families; 
thus the actual membership is likely higher. Library users live in Wellandport and the 
surrounding area that comprises Ward 2 (the former Gainsborough Township) of West 
Lincoln. In the future it is hoped that the library will move into the Wellandport 


Community Centre so that more services can be offered to its members. 


Gainsborough Centennial Hall is located on the southeast corner of Regional Road 27 
and Vaughan Road. The hall is used for meetings by a number of groups including the 
Milk Board, Junior Farmers and Ministry of Agriculture, in addition to other community 


and private functions. The hall is used approximately 5-6 times a month. 


The Wellandport Community Centre and Park is located on Regional Road 63 in 
Wellandport. The Centre includes a large hall, illuminated baseball field and pony 
track. The hall is used for private affairs such as weddings, dinners, fund-raisers and 
dances and by the agricultural community for crop displays. The hall is used 
year-round; April to November for an average of 4 days a week and the remaining 


time, 2 days a week. 
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The baseball field is used 4 nights a week for organized games. The activities draw 
people from Wellandport and Smithville as well as from St. Catharines, Welland, 


Fenwick and Dunnville. 


The Oddfellows Temple is on Regional Road 63 in Wellandport. The hall is used 
alternate Wednesdays and Thursdays and is rented out occasionally. Users generally 
live within a 13 km radius of the facility. The lodge holds an annual fish fry, which 
attracts approximately 800 people, and special events twice a year, attracting 75-80 


people. 


Dufferin Masonic Lodge is located on Regional Road 63 in Wellandport. The Lodge 
meets once a month except in July and August and is used as a polling station during 


elections. 


Gainsborough Conservation Area, located to the east of the site near the northwest 
corner of Highway 20 and Regional Road 24, is primarily a forest and wildlife area and 
central workshop (i.e. equipment and maintenance yard) for the Niagara Region 
Conservation Authority. No formal public recreation programs or facilities exist but the 
area iS open to anyone who wishes to use the unmarked trails. Estimates of the 


number of users are not available. 


Riverview Golf and Country Club is an 18-hole golf course, located on Regional Road 
24 at the Welland River. The golf course has 400 members, with approximately 100 
users daily in season. Some cross-country skiers use the facility in the winter. 
Members are drawn from Welland, Pelham, St. Catharines and Port Colborne; 


non-members come from the local area or are tourists from Niagara Falls. 


The Niagara Region Sportsmens Gun Club is located on 4th Concession Road, 
approximately 1.5 km northwest of the preferred site. The property is used by members 
for shooting practice as well as other organizations including the Ontario Provincial 
Police. The Club offers organized events including shoots approximately every two 


weeks with informal events each weekend during the summer. The Club has 127 
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members; an average of 6-10 use the Club facilities on weekdays and 30-45 on 
weekends. Club members come mainly from the Niagara Peninsula, a few from 
Hamilton and Mississauga. 


The Silverdale Gun Club is located east of the Niagara Regional Sportsmens Gun 
Club, on 4th Concession Road. The Club has the largest range in Southern Ontario 
and is host to a number of Provincial Championships. Fall is the busiest time for the 
facility; at the peak time of use, 3,000 people use the facility over a two week period. 
The Club is open year-round and is available for use by members 7 days a week, and 
weekends for the public. In addition to Club members and the general public, the local 
militia and Boy Scouts use the Gun Club's facilities. Club users camp on the property; 


150 campsites are available but no services are provided. 


The Silverdale Community Centre is located at the intersection of Silverdale Road and 
Sixteen Road, approximately 3.5 km north of the site. The Centre is used infrequently 
by the community for special events and meetings, and holds 60-70 people. Larger 
events are held elsewhere, for instance in the Wellandport Community Centre. 


Four (4) cemeteries are located within the local community. These include the Lane 
Cemetery, on the north side of Twenty Road (Regional Road 69) between Silverdale 
and Hodgkins Sideroads; Hitchcock Cemetery, at the corner of Regional Road 69 and 
Beamsville Road; St. Ann's Cemetery, associated with St. Ann's Community Church; 
and Bismarck Cemetery, located at Bismarck United Church. The Lane Cemetery, 
Hitchcock Cemetery and St. Ann's Cemetery were established approximately 200 


years ago. 


6.3.3 SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND LIFESTYLE 

Social structure refers to the pattern of organization or interrelations of individuals and 
groups in the local community as influenced by the community's general character. A 
community's socio-demographic composition helps determine its structure; for 
example, ethnicity, age composition, household characteristics, and occupations affect 


the social structure of a community. These characteristics have been discussed in 
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Section 6.3.1 and are reviewed briefly in this section as they provide a basis upon 
which to document social structure. In this discussion, the major groups that comprise 


the local community are identified. 


Social structure may affect lifestyle and vice versa. "Lifestyle" is the term used to 
describe one's way of life or the distinct way in which an individual or group of 
individuals go about their daily activities. "Way of life" originates from ethnic 
differences, social class and cultural processes (e.g., values and goals, family life 


cycle). 


Lifestyle will vary from individual to individual; an individual's unique experiences in 
life, talents and personality help form his/her way of life. However, within a community, 
members share common elements in their lifestyles which can be used to describe 
broad categories or types of lifestyles. The following discussion focusses on the 
elements that best characterize the major lifestyles of the residents in the local 
community. The discussion concentrates on those aspects that have a bearing on the 
social assessment and does not attempt to document in detail the lifestyles of the local 


residents. 


Because of the interrelationship between social structure and lifestyle, these 
considerations are discussed together. Social structure can be identified through the 
major or distinct groups within a community. The groups within the local community 
are documented through a brief review of the socio-demographic characteristics of the 
residents and community. The discussion of lifestyle specifically addresses community 
involvement, use of property, relationships with friends and neighbours, and ancestral 
ties to the community and property. Attributes of the community valued by the residents 


provides additional insight into their lifestyle. 


There are two other considerations discussed in this section, that while only indirectly 
related to lifestyle and social structure, provide important baseline information for the 


social assessment; these are community satisfaction and use of local facilities. 
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The socio-demographic characteristics of the local community provide a starting point 
in the documentation of lifestyle and social structure. As described in Section 6.3.1, 
the area is rural-agricultural; there is a relatively high proportion of the population 
engaged in farming and related occupations. The land uses in the local community 
are almost entirely agricultural and rural. The large household size, high proportion of 


home ownership and longer lengths of residency are typical of rural communities. 


Two main ethnic groups comprise the local community; much of the population is of 
British descent but a significant segment of the population is of Dutch ancestry. The 
majority of residents are Protestant with a significant proportion attending the Christian 
Reformed churches in the area. Most of these residents are part of the Dutch 


community. 


A segment of the population has long ties with the community, having ancestors who 
were among the early settlers in the area. Some residents live on property or farms 
that have been handed down from generation to generation. In contrast, a number of 
new residents have moved into the area in recent years, many coming from nearby 
urban areas seeking a rural lifestyle. Many of these residents maintain jobs in urban 


centres, commuting daily from the local community. 


The Dutch residents are relatively new in the community, having first arrived in the area 
following World War II. Many are farmers, primarily dairy farmers; others are in different 
businesses. This group has been characterized by community leaders as being 
closely knit, family-oriented, and distinct from the rest of the community by different 
values, religious beliefs and ethics. Many members of the Dutch community support 
their own school system and churches. But the members of this sub-community mix 
well with the community as a whole and are well-respected for the contributions they 


have made. 


A predominant characteristic of the area is the importance of farm households. The 
farm population tends to include more long-term residents than the non-farm 


population. Higher proportions of farm residents have lived at their current address 
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and in West Lincoln for more than 20 years (see Table 6.6 ).1 A significant proportion 


(28%) of the farm households participating in the survey reported that their property 
had been previously owned by family members;2 24% of these properties had been in 
the family for 91-200 years. A number of farm households are farming lands that were 
Original land grants given to their ancestors when the area was first settled. 


Other farm households, while not farming ancestral land, have ancestors who were 
among the early settlers. Thirty percent (30%) of the farm respondents have ancestors 
who lived in West Lincoln.3 A majority of these respondents (68%) reported that their 


ancestors had been living in West Lincoln for 81 to 200 years. 


While some farm households have ancestors who lived in West Lincoln, many have 
relatives currently living in the Township (59%).4 There are a number of extended 
families living in the community, and in some cases several generations of a family are 
involved in farming. Farm properties are still passed down from generation to 
generation. A number of residents have expressed the hope that their children and 
grandchildren would take over the farm operation; other residents have expressed 
aspirations to do so. Key contacts and residents attending kitchen table meetings 
reported that farm children, upon completing their education, generally remain in the 


area to work on, or take over, the family farm. 


Generally, a farming operation is a family business involving most members of the 
household.» Farm residents have pointed out that farming is not solely a business but 


also a way Of life. 


In recent years, the farmers within the local community have experienced some of the 
pressures and problems associated with low produce prices, high interest rates and 


high production costs. It is not unusual to find farm operators who also work off 


1. Questions 1 and 2. 
2. Question 5. 

3. Question 6. 

4. Question 69. 

5s 


Ninety-nine percent of farms in Canada, as of 1986, are family operations. Statistics Canada "Infomat - 
A Weekly Review". Friday, June 5, 1987. 


alow yA 


TABLE 6.6 
LENGTH OF IDEN T CURRENT ADDRE 
Non-Farm 

Number of Years eee peers 
less than 1 year 2 Bal 8 4.6 
1-2 years 6 8.0 30 17.3 
3-5 years 8 10.7 21 Aaa 
6-10 years 12 16.0 30 V3 
11-15 years 9 12.0 28 16.2 
16-20 years 5 6.7 TS 8.7 
more than 20 years 23 B07, 32 tos 
Always lived there 10 13.3 9 5:2 
Total Respondents The 173 


Source: IER, Phase 4B, Resident Interviews, 1986. Question 1. 
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the farm and/or use their house or property for other businesses to supplement their 
income. Almost all of the farm households (96%) reported using their house or 
property for other businesses. Forty-five percent (45%) of the principal farm operators 
living in the study area work off the farm during the course of the year. | 


Over the years, with mechanization and other changes in agriculture, farms have 
become larger and the farm population has diminished (Institute of Environmental 
Research 1985; Township of West Lincoln 1979). The farming community is perhaps 
not as closely knit as it may have been when the area was first settled. However, this 
could be said of any community today, either urban and rural. While barn raisings and 
work bees are not common events, farm residents are ready to assist one another if 
necessary. Thirty-one percent (31%) of those interviewed indicated that they help 
their neighbours with farm-related activities on a weekly basis and another 23% on a 
monthly basis.¢ 


Several farm organizations are active in the area. Marketing Boards and the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Food meet in the Township and children still belong to Junior 
Farmers and the 4-H Club. The Wellandport Community Centre is used for produce 
displays; the Smithville Fair, held annually at the end of August, reflects the agricultural 


nature of the community. 


The non-farm population is comprised of residents who work in West Lincoln and those 
who commute to work in urban centres such as St. Catharines, Welland and Hamilton. 
While there are many long-time non-farm residents in the community, the more recent 
residents tend to be non-farmers rather than farmers. Thirty-four percent (34%) of the 
non-farm survey respondents have lived at their current address for 5 years or less as 
compared to 21% of the farm respondents.3 Nineteen percent (19%) of the non-farm 
respondents have lived in West Lincoln for 5 years or less as compared to 17% of farm 


respondents (see Table 6.6 4 


1. ‘Principal farm operators’ are those individuals responsible for day-to-day decisions on the farm; 
data from Ecologistics Ltd. 

2. Question 70. 

Question 1. 

Question 2. 


Row 
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Long-time residents often have ancestors who lived in West Lincoln: 38% of the 
interviewed non-farm residents reported having ancestors who lived in the Township, 
and 33% of those household's families have lived there for 81-200 years. | A number 
of non-farm residents live on property that had previously been in the family (28%), 
22% of which have been in the family for 81-200 years.2 


Many of the non-farm residents have relatives currently living in West Lincoln (59%).3 
However, during the public consultation process, residents indicated that children from 
non-farm households tend to leave the area after completing their education in order to 
obtain employment. 


The more recent non-farm residents have moved to the area seeking a rural lifestyle. 
They see the local community as offering them amenities not available in urban 
centres. At the same time, the area's central location allows them to take advantage of 
the attributes available only in nearby urban centres and permits them to commute to 
work. Other non-farm residents have moved to the area for economic reasons; lower 
home and property prices make accommodation more affordable than in urban 
centres. 


Over one-quarter (27%) of the non-farm residents use their property or home for 


business.4 Many of these are farm-related (37%) or service-oriented (30%). 


Residents’ use of their property for outdoor activities provides insight into their lifestyle. 
Most use their property for activities such as gardening, entertaining friends and 
relatives, family barbeques and children's activities (see Table 6.7).° A number of 
residents also use their property for activities such as swimming, snowmobiling, 
hunting, cross-country skiing and fishing. The larger properties provide residents with 
the opportunity to participate in such activities on their own properties without having to 


go elsewhere as most urban residents must do. 


Question 6. 
Question 5. 
Question 69. 
Question 7. 
Question 52. 
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TABLE 6.7 
RESIDENT'S USE OF PROPERTY FOR 


OUTDOOR SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Percentage 
Number of of Actual 

Activity Respondents Respondents 
Gardening 208 87 
Entertaining Friends and 206 86 

Relatives 
Family Barbecues 194 81 
Children's Activities 176 74 
Snowmobiling and RV 92 39 

activities 
Hunting 76 32 
Cross-country Skiing 71 30 
Fishing 63 26 
Swimming 61 26 
Other Sports 18 8 
Leisure/Relaxation 10 4 
Other 8 3 
Total Respondents 239 


Source: IER, Phase 4B, Resident Interviews, 1986. Question 52. 
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A majority of respondents have close friends living in West Lincoln (67%); 39% of the 
interviewed households reported three close friends living in the Township and 28% 
one or two close friends. ! Approximately one-third of the households do not have 
close friends living in West Lincoln. A number of these residents are likely newer 
residents to the area. 


Most residents of the local community entertain their neighbours or are entertained by 
their neighbours fairly frequently. Discussions with community leaders indicated that 
residents are more likely to visit with neighbours than drive to an urban centre for 
entertainment. Fifty-four percent (54%) of the responding households entertain or are 
entertained daily or weekly; another 18%, monthly.2 


Residents assist one another often in a number of ways including borrowing tools or 
food, watching each other's homes, and helping with house repairs and chores. 
Forty-five percent (45%) of the responding households do so on a daily or weekly 
basis; another 24% assist one another at least monthly.3 Only 10% reported never 
providing assistance to, or being assisted by, neighbours. 


The resident interview results provide information on residents’ involvement in 
community groups and associations; Table 6.8 summarizes this information. Over 
one-half (122 or 52%) of the responding households have at least one household 
member involved in a community group or association.4 Residents are primarily 
members of church groups, social clubs and sports and recreation clubs. Residents 
participate to a lesser extent in agricultural groups and service clubs. About half of the 
households reporting a member involved in community groups have household 


members on the executive of these groups. 


Almost one-half (41%) of the households responding to the resident interviews have 
children attending school.2 Table 6.9 reports the schools attended by children in 
households responding to the Phase 4B Resident Interviews. The majority of the 
children of elementary school age (56%) attend Gainsborough Central Elementary 


Question 68. 
Question 70. 
Question 71. 
Question 72. 
Question 73. 


sigs a 


TABLE 6.8 
COMMUNITY GROUP MEMBERSHIP 
Households With Members Households With Members 
BSE Gk eee maaan 
Type of Number of of Actual Number of of Actual 
Community Group Responses Respondents Responses Respondents 
Church Group 100 85 38 32 
Sports and Recreation Club 62 53 us 13 
Social Club 30 25 10 8 
Service Club ° 23 19 8 7 
Agricultural Group 21 18 6 5 
Cultural Group if 6 2 z 
Naturalist/Environmental Group 6 5 3 3 
Political Organization 5 4 4 3 
School Group 5 4 5 4 
Other Leisure Club 4 3 2 2 
Unstructured Volunteer 3 2 - = 
Ratepayer/Community Group 1 1 1 1 
Charitable Organization 1 1 1 1 
Other 1 1 1 1 
Total Respondents 118 61 


Source: IER, Phase 4B, Resident Interviews, 1986. Question 72. 


Notes: 
1. The percentage is calculated based on the total repondents reporting household members who 
belonged to community groups. (118) 


Oman 


TABLE 6.9 
SCHOOLS ATTENDED BY CHILDREN 


IN RESPONDING HOUSEHOLDS 


Number Of Percentage of 

Elementary School Households Households 

Gainsborough Central 40 56.3 
Elementary School, Bismarck 

Wellandport Christian School, aK7. 24.0 
Wellandport 

John Calvin School, Smithville 6 8.5 

St. Ann's Separate School, 3 4.2 
St. Catharines 

St. Martin's Separate School, 1 1.4 
Smithville 

College Street Elementary School, 1 1.4 
Smithville 

Other (outside West Lincoln)! 3 4.2 

a 100.0 

Secondary School 

Beamsville Secondary School, 16 41.0 
Beamsville 

South Lincoln High School, 12 30.8 
Smithville 

Smithville District Christian High 6 15.4 
School, Smithville 

Other (outside West Lincoln)! 5 12.8 

39 100.0 


Source: IER, Phase 4B, Resident Interviews, 1986. Question 74. 

Notes: 

1. Another 8 households responding to the resident interviews were not specific in 
their responses with respect to the school (s) attended by their children. 
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School; the school's district boundaries coincide with those of the former 
Gainsborough Township. One-third of the households with children send their children 
to one of two schools associated with the Christian Reformed Church. Most attend the 
Wellandport Christian School, located just south of Wellandport; the others attend John 
Calvin School in Smithville. Children attending these two schools are primarily from 


the Dutch community. 


Most high school students in the local community attend either Beamsville Secondary 
School in Beamsville, or South Lincoln High School in Smithville. A smaller 
percentage attend Smithville District Christian High School, and again, most are from 


the Dutch community. 


The majority of respondents attend church either regularly or occasionally (80%). ! 
Over one-quarter of the respondents who do so attend churches located within the 
local community: Bismarck United, Silverdale United, Emmanuel United, Bethel 
Community Church, Boyle Brethren in Christ Church and St. Ann's Community Church 
(see Table 6.10). Approximately one-quarter of the responding households attend 
churches in Smithville. A significant proportion attend Riverside Christian Reformed 
Church in Wainfleet, just south of Wellandport. A large number of respondents (37%), 
however, attend churches in Lincoln or Pelham or elsewhere in the Niagara Region. 
Many of these are probably newer residents who have maintained affiliation with their 


church in their former place of residence. 


The services and facilities providing the residents' daily needs are generally located in 
Smithville and in the hamlets. In the absence of corner stores, neighbourhood 
community centres and public transit, there is a heavy reliance on the automobile. 
Almost all school children are bussed to school.2 As well, residents must travel 
outside West Lincoln to large urban centres for many services, facilities and 
entertainment. The additional travelling is accepted by residents in exchange for the 


rural lifestyle and attributes the area offers. 


ile Question 75. 

2: Ninety-nine percent of the students attending Gainsborough Central Elementary School are 
bussed. The local students attending South Lincoln High School and Beamsville Secondary 
School are bussed also. 
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TABLE 6.10 
CHURCHES ATTENDED BY RESPONDING HOUSEHOLDS 
Number of Percentage 
Responding of Responding 
Church and Location Households Households 
Local Community 2 28.1 
Bismarck United Church 9 4.8 
Silverdale United Church 7 3.8 
Emmanuel United Church 12 6.5 
Bethel Community Church 2 1 ea 
Boyle Brethren in Christ Church as Cif. 
St. Ann's Community Church 17 9.2 
Other West Lincoln Churches 65 long 
Riverside Christian Reformed 22 11.9 
Church 
Smithville Churches 43 23.2 
Niagara Region Churches oy! 30.8 
Pelham Churches 19 10:3 
Lincoln Churches 18 9.7 
Other Niagara Region 20 10.8 
Churches 
Other 15 8.1 
Total Number of 
Responding Households 185! 


Source: IER, Phase 4B, Resident Interviews, 1986. Question 75. 

Notes: 

1. Some respondents provided the name of more than one church attended by 
household members, and consequently the number of households add up to more 
than the number of responding households. 
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The resident interviews provided information on the characteristics most liked and 
valued in the community. These are reported in Tables 6.11 and 6.12. When asked in 
an open-ended question about the three most important characteristics they liked in 
the area, the following responses were given: way of life/country lifestyle/small town 
atmosphere, peace and quiet, accessibiity to work and school, clean air and 
environment, friendly people, open space, and accessibility to friends and relatives 
(Table 6.11). When provided with a list of characteristics and asked which they liked 
most about the area, answers varied somewhat. The responses given most often 
include peace and quiet, clean air, open space, friendly people, absence of industrial 
development, good place to raise children, and way of life (Table 6.12).2 These 
feelings were generally reflected in formal and informal discussions with residents and 
community leaders. Despite the fact that most children must be bussed to school and 
many residents commute to urban centres outside West Lincoln, the area is seen as 
accessible to work and school (see Table 6.11). Because of the area's central 
location in the Niagara Peninsula, there are several urban centres within a 30 minute 
drive; thus a broad range of services and places of employment are within easy 


commuting distance. 


Few problems with the community were identified by residents (see Table 6.13).9 The 
problem most often mentioned was water quality and quantity; many households must 
rely on cisterns for their water supply and, when necessary, truck in water. Residents 
also see themselves as having little political influence with regard to decisions that 
affect their community. This is demonstrated by the fact that 35% of the respondents 
feel that they do not have enough population or political influence. From discussions 
with residents it appears that this belief can be attributed in part to their feeling that the 
OWNC facility is being forced upon them. Other problems identified include traffic and 
odours. A significant proportion of the residents (21%) indicated that there are no 


problems in the area. 


It is clear from the residents’ responses that they are generally satisfied with the local 
community as a place to live, as indicated in Table 6.14. When asked whether they 


were satisfied with the local community, almost all who were interviewed reported 


We Question 58. 
on Question 59. 
eh Question 60. 


sor oie 


TABLE 6.11 


MOST IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS LIKED ABOUT AREA! 


har. risti 


Way of life/country lifestyle/small 
town atmosphere 

Peace and quiet 

Clean air/environment 

Accessibility to work, school, etc. 

Friendly people 

Open space 

Accessibility to friends/relatives 

Business opportunities/good farming 

Good place to raise children 

It's home 

Privacy 

Absence of industrial development 

Recreational and leisure opportunities 

Close to nature 

Attractive area/aesthetic value 

Cooperation among neighbours 

Good climate 

Large properties 

Traffic/roads 

Safety 

Pace of life 

Value of the community 


Economically feasible/low cost of housing 


Quality of life 
History 
Other 


Total Respondents 


Source: IER, Phase 4B, Resident Interviews, 1986 


Notes: 


Number of 


Onmwaann © 


235 


Percentage 
of Actual 


Respondents 
46 
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1. Residents were asked an open-ended question: 'What were the three most 
important characteristics you liked about this area?’ (Question 58). 


har. risti 


Peace and quiet 

Clean air 

Open space 

Friendly people 

Absence of industrial 
development 

Good place to raise 
children 

Way of life 

Cooperation among 
neighbours 

Pace of life 

Attractive area 

Safety 

Large properties 

Accessibility to work, 
school, etc. 

Accessibility to friends, 
relatives 

Traffic 

Quality of schools 

Values of community 


Total Respondents 


HAR 
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TABLE 6.12 
ERISTI 


Number of 


Responses 


Pods KS) 
218 
217 
208 
207 


204 


197 
195 


182 
181 
180 
174 
170 


158 
158 


155 
150 


242 


AROUT AREA| 


Percentage 
of Actual 


Respondents 


Source: IER, Phase 4B, Resident Interviews, 1986. 


Note: 


1. Residents were shown a list of characteristics and asked 'Which of these 
characteristics, if any, do you like most about this area?’ (Question 59). 
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TABLE 6.13 


CHARACTERISTICS SEEN AS PROBLEMS IN THE AREA 


har risti 


Lack of political clout 

Water quality/quantity 

No problems 

Odours 

Traffic 

Lack of population 

Accessibility 

Lack of upkeep of neighbouring properties 
Dust 

Noise 

Inadequate services 

Neighbours 

Snowmobiles/RVs 

Lack of utilities 

Lack of government services 
Language barrier 

Increasing housing development 
Safety on roads 

Other 


Total Respondents 


Source: IER, Phase 4B, Resident Interviews, 1986. Question 60. 


Number of 


Responses 
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214 


Percent of Actual 


Respondents 
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TABLE 6.14 


SATISFACTION WITH COMMUNITY AS A PLACE TO LIVE 


Level of Number of 
Satisfaction Respondent 
Very Satisfied 197 
Satisfied 36 

Neither Satisfied/Dissatisfied 9 
Dissatisfied 0 

Very Dissatisfied 0 

Total Respondents 242 


Source: IER, Phase 4B, Resident Interviews, 1986. Question 57. 


Percent of Actual 
Respondent 


81 


15 


100.0 
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Satisfaction (233 or 96% of respondents), with most (197 or 81% of respondents) 


indicating that they are very satisfied.! None of those interviewed reported 
dissatisfaction with the area. Furthermore, most residents, if required to move from 
their current address, would choose to remain in West Lincoln Township (177 or 75% 
of respondents).@ 


Residents are generally satisfied with the services and facilities provided by the 
Township and Niagara Region (see Table 6.15). High ratings were given to the quality 
of schools, medical and health facilities, shopping facilities, and Regional road 
maintenance. Lower, but still favourable ratings (that is, the majority rating was at 
least 'adequate’) were given to fire protection, recreational facilities and Township road 
maintenance. 


4 CHARACTERISTI N-SITE RESIDENT 


The OWMC preferred site is located on Lots 17 and 18, Concession 3, in West Lincoln 
Township. Highway 20, Schram Road and Vaughan Road form the site's boundaries. 
Figure 6.1 (above) provides the location of the site. Characteristics of the residents 


on-site, their use of property and links with the community are described below.4 


Four properties are contained on-site. Residential dwellings are located on three of 
these properties and are home to 5 residents. All five residents are adults; no children 
under the age of 18 years live on the site. Two of the households are farm households, 
although one is semi-retired. The residents on-site are long-time residents of West 
Lincoln, having lived in the Township for more than 20 years or all of their lives. 


Ancestors of one family have lived in the Township for approximately 200 years.> 


Question 57. 

Question 63. 

Question 61. 

One (1) on-site household chose not to participate in the Phase 4B Resident Interviews. Phase 4A 
survey data has been used to identify household characteristics. 

5. Other information on the residents’ characteristics provided through the resident interviews are not 
provided here. The small number of residents on-site does not permit the reporting of these data 
without potential loss of confidentiality. 


WDM — 
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TABLE 6.15 
RESIDENT RATINGS OF 


MUNICIPAL AND REGIONAL SERVICES 


V Q nd Good Ratin 
Number of Percent of 
Services/Facilities Respondents! § Responden 
Quality of Schools iach 74 
Shopping Facilities for Daily Needs 164 69 
Medical and Health Facilities 148 62 
Maintenance of Regional Roads 134 56 
Police Protection 107 45 
Fire Protection 108 45 
Recreational Facilities and Services 103 43 
Maintenance of Township Roads 92 38 


Source: IER, Phase 4B, Resident Interviews, 1986. Question 61. 
Notes: 


1. Total respondents rating each service or facility varies between 233 and 239. 
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ACCESS ROUTE CHARACTERISTICS 


6.5.1 INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this section is to describe the characteristics of the residents and 
communities, and community and recreation features located along the access route. 
included is a discussion of the characteristics of the population adjacent to the access 
route, their use of the roadway area and concerns regarding the current volume of 
traffic. The discussion also covers the characteristics of, and land uses in, the 
communities through which the access route passes and the characteristics and use of 


community and recreation features. 


The OWMC preferred access route runs south from the Queen Elizabeth Way along 
Regional Road 24 (Victoria Avenue in Vineland) to Highway 20, west on Highway 20 to 
the eastern limit of the preferred site at Schram Road and south on Schram Road for 


approximately 80 metres to the site entrance. The access route is shown in Figure 6.4. 


The discussion that follows is based on results of the resident surveys, | meetings with 
representatives of community and recreation features, discussions with local 
residents, a field survey undertaken during Phase 4A and municipal land use and 


Official plan documents. 


6.5.2 DESCRIPTION OF THE ACCESS ROUTE 


The access route passes through urban and rural-agricultural areas of the Town of 
Lincoln and rural-agricultural areas of the Town of Pelham and Township of West 
Lincoln. Upon leaving the QEW, the access route passes through the small residential 
community of Vineland Station, a number of orchards and vineyards, and the 


community of Vineland (population 1,426).3 Vineland is primarily a residential area 


ult Two resident surveys relating to the access route were undertaken in Phase 4B. Residents 
adjacent to the access route received a self-administered questionnaire. Those residents living 
adjacent to the access route and within the site study area that participated in the resident 
interviews were asked a series of questions relating to the access route during the course of the 
interview. A discussion of the access route drop-off survey and resident interviews is provided in 
Chapter 4, ‘Data Collection’. Any references to survey data in this section are to the drop-off survey 
unless otherwise noted. 

ee These discussions were in the form of ‘Kitchen Table’ and 'One-on-One' meetings, Key Contact 
interviews, and conversations with residents attending OWMC Regional Meetings and Drop-In 
Centres. 

3. Niagara Region Planning Office, 1985 value. 
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COMMUNITY AND RECREATION FEATURES 
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and service centre for the surrounding rural-agricultural areas. Land uses abutting the 
access route are a mix of residential dwellings and community and recreation features, 
as well as some commercial development. As the access route leaves Vineland, it 
rises steeply up the Niagara Escarpment and enters an area of mixed agriculture 
(crops and livestock) with some fruit operations (Ecologistics Ltd. 1988), rural 
residential development, some community and recreation features and limited 
commercial and industrial uses. 


Regional Road 24 and Highway 20 are well used roadways, shared by the residents 


and abutting businesses as well as traffic passing through the area. 


The volume of traffic carried on the access route decreases substantially between the 
QEW and the site entrance. The section of Regional Road 24 between the QEW and 
Ninth Avenue handles almost two to three times the volume of traffic (4990-8450 
AADT!) as compared to Highway 20 between Regional Road 24 and the preferred site 
(3420 AADT). A substantial proportion of the traffic is truck traffic: 19-22% on Regional 
Road 24 and 16% on Highway 20. In comparison, Schram Road has a low volume of 
traffic, with an annual average daily volume of 120 vehicles (primarily local traffic, of 
which 3% are trucks) (M.M. Dillon Ltd. 1987). 


Regional Road 24 and Highway 20 are two lanes wide with the exception of the 
section between the QEW and Regional Road 81 in Vineland. This section of Regional 
Road 24 was widened to 4 lanes in 1970. With the exception of the Vineland section of 


the access route, the roadway shoulders are unpaved. 


5: POPULATION AND H EHOLD CHARACTERISTI 
A total of 231 dwellings are located adjacent to the access route. Within these 
dwellings reside an estimated 778 residents.* An additional 359 dwellings are located 
within 500 metres of both sides of the access route, with an estimated population of 
1,133. Thus, a total of 590 dwellings and an estimated 1,911 residents are located 
within 0 to 500 metres of the access route. 


12 AADT: Average Annual Daily Traffic (2 way). 
Ze It has been estimated that 104 of these residents live within the site study area as well. 
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One hundred and thirty-nine (139) households adjacent to the access route responded 
to the drop-off survey. An additional 14 households adjacent to the access route but 
also within the site study area were asked questions regarding the access route during 


resident interviews. 


The age profile of the responding households indicates that 7.4% of the population is 
of pre-school age (0-4 years) and 19.9% is of school age (5-19 years). | Fourteen 
percent (14%) of the population is aged 65 years or older. Adults (20-64 years) 
comprise the remainder of the population (58.7%). Table 6.16 describes the age 
structure for Lincoln, Pelham, Niagara Region and Ontario relative to that for Vineland. 
it should be noted that the population structure determined from interview results is 
different from that taken from census data. In either case, the data indicate that 


Vineland has a high proportion of seniors in its population. 


5.4 RESIDENTS' E THE ROADWAY 

Residents living adjacent to the access route use the roadway for a number of 
activities. Table 6.17 provides the activities identified by residents. A majority of 
residents reported that they use the roadway area for walking (84% for walking for 
pleasure, 74% for walking to a friend's house, and 53% for walking to shopping 
facilities). Twenty-eight percent (28%) of the households reported that their children 
use the roadway to walk to school and 34% of the households have children who use 
the roadway to wait for the school bus. The roadway area is used by 63% of the 
responding households for bicycling, 21% of the households for jogging and 12% for 
other walking activities. 


5: RESIDENTS' N N N 
Residents responding to the drop-off survey reported a number of concerns relating the 
current volume of traffic on the access route. Their responses are shown in Table 6.18. 
Of the responding households, almost all indicated trucks and cars exceeding the 
speed limit.4 Truck accidents resulting in spills, icy road conditions and noise were 


noted as very important or important concerns. 


Question 10. 

Roadway is defined as the sidewalk, shoulder or road. 
Phase 4B Access Route Drop-Off and Survey, Question 3a. 
Question 1. 


hWND — 
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TABLE 6.16 


TOTAL POPULATION AND AGE STRUCTURE, 


VINELAND, PELHAM, LINCOLN AND NIAGARA REGION 


(Percent) 
Age Group Vineland Lincoln Pelham? 
0-4 years 7.41 5.82 6.3 6.3 
5-19 years 19.91 26.02 26.3 Pees 
20-64 years 58.71 53.32 53.9 57.0 
65+ years 14.0! 15.02 13.6 9.5 
Notes: 


1. IER, Phase 4B, Access Route Drop-Off Survey, 1986. Question 10. 


2. Statistics Canada, 1981 Census 


Niagara 


Region 
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TABLE 6.17 
RESIDENTS REPORTED USE OF THE ROADWAY AREA 
Percentage 
Number of of Actual 
Activity Responses Respondents 
Walking for pleasure WATE 83.6 
Walking to a friend's house i TESNTO 
Bicycle riding 96 63:2 
Walking to shopping 81 rox RG) 
Waiting for school bus 52 34.2 
Walking to school 42 27.6 
Jogging 32 ala 
Snowmobiling 9 S39 
Horseback riding 4 2.6 
Other (includes other walking 
and picking up mail) 28 18.4 
Don't use Z 4.6 
Total Responses 590 
Total Respondents 102 


Sources: IER, Phase 4B, Access Route Drop-Off Survey, 1986 (Question 3a) and IER, 
Phase 4B, Resident Interviews, 1986 (Question 4, Addendum 1) 
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TABLE 6.18 
CONCERNS REGARDING EXISTING TRAFFIC ON 
REGIONAL ROAD 24-A ROUTE DROP-OFF SURVEY 
Number of Percent of Actual 

Concern Respondents! Respondents! 
Trucks exceeding speed limit 136 97 
Cars exceeding speed limit 136 97 
Icy road conditions 120 93 
Truck accidents resulting in spills 124 92 
Noise from traffic 129 92 
Safety of cyclists 119 89 
Safety of pedestrians using 

road shoulder 120 87 
Conflicts between school buses 

and other vehicles 115 87 
Difficult access to private 

driveways due to traffic 120 85 
Structural damage due to 

truck vibrations 107 79 
Dust from traffic 107 78 
Lack of pedestrian crossings 94 72 
Poorly marked pedestrian crossings 83 68 
Inadequate road maintenance 82 64 
Speed limit too high 80 62 
Conflicts between farm machinery 

and other vehicles 66 60 
Safety of farm animals crossing 

the road 35 28 


Source: IER, Phase 4B, Access Route Drop-Off Survey, 1986. Question 1. 

Notes: 

1. The responses shown provide the number and percentage of respondents who 
rated each concern as ‘very important’ or ‘important’ concerns. 

2. The percentage of actual respondents is calculated on the basis of the total 
number of respondents rating each particular concern. 
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Some households along the preferred access route must keep their windows closed in 
the summer to reduce the noise levels from Regional Road 24. Sunday is the only day 


on which these people can comfortably use their front yards. | 


Over three-quarters of those responding identified current concerns about reduced 
access to private driveways, pedestrian and cyclist safety, dust from traffic and 
structural damage due to traffic vibration. Several Vineland residents have 
commented on the recurring cracking of walls in their homes which they attribute to the 


vibration from the traffic. 


Over half of those responding identified the road speed limit as being too high, conflicts 
between farm machinery, other vehicles and school buses as very important or 
important concerns. Lack of pedestrian crossings and poorly marked crossings are 
concerns of over one-half of the responding households, as is inadequate road 
maintenance. Slightly over one-quarter of the residents indicated the safety of farm 
animals as a concern. All of these concerns were generally reflected in a number of 
informal discussions with local residents,3 and in letters to OWMC from concerned 


citizens. 


6.5.6 OMMUNITY AND RECREATION FEATURE 

A total of seventeen (17) community and recreation features are located within 150 
metres of the access route. Of these, three (3) are churches (Vineland Pentecostal 
Church, Vineland Missionary Church and Vineland United Church). Vineland Public 
School is located on the access route. Balls Falls Conservation Area is situated on 
Regional Road 24 and Gainsborough Conservation Area on Highway 20. Other 
community and recreation features adjacent to the access route include: Indian Lake 
Campground, Pelham Union Women's Institute Centre, Victoria Experimental Farm, 
Vineland Station Post Office and Vineland Post Office, Damastra Farms (equestrian 
facility), Victoria Tennis Club, Rittenhouse Branch of the Lincoln Public Library and 
Lincoln Lodge. A trailer park/campground is proposed for development on Highway 
20, to the east of the preferred site. A new retirement community, Heritage Village, has 


ily March 19, 1987. Kitchen Table Meeting with Vineland residents. 
2: Question 1. 
roe These discussions were in the form of ‘Kitchen Table’ and ‘One-on-One’ meetings, key contact 


interviews, agency contacts and conversations with residents attending OWMC Regional Meetings 
and Drop-In Centres. 
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been approved for development in Vineland adjacent to Regional Road 24: it will 
include recreation and community features. Table 6.19 identifies the community and 
recreation features noted above and Figure 6.4 provides the location of these features. 
Appendix B contains detailed information on each of the features. A brief summary of 


the characteristics and use of these features is provided below. 


Vineland Public School had 348 students enrolled in junior kindergarten through to 
Grade 8, as of March, 1987. All the school buses (7) must travel along Regional Road 
24 for at least some distance. Sixty-four percent (64%) of the student population is 


bussed to school. 


Vineland United Church, Vineland Pentecostal Church and Vineland Missionary 
Church have members or attendants ranging from 62 to 300 in number. While these 
churches are used primarily on Sundays and during the evening, all reported daytime 
weekday use. Vineland Pentecostal Church offers a children's activity program in the 


afternoon following school. 


Balls Falls Conservation Area is located on the east side of Regional Road 24, 2 km 
south of Regional Road 81. The Conservation Area is very popular with residents of 
Niagara Region and is used extensively, drawing an annual attendance of 75,000 to 
80,000. Balls Falls is open year-round and includes an historical village, arboretum, 
museum, archeological site, picnic areas and education field centre. The Niagara 
Escarpment and Bruce Trail pass through the Conservation Area. Half of the users are 
children, Balls Falls being a popular destination for school tours. Senior citizen bus 
tours and special events such as the Thanksgiving weekend are popular also. 


Gainsborough Conservation Area, located near the northwest corner of Highway 20 
and Regional Road 24, is primarily a forest and wildlife area and central workshop (i.e. 
equipment and maintenance yard) for the Niagara Region Conservation Authority. No 
formal public recreation programs or facilities exist but the area is open to members of 
the public who wish to use unmarked trails. Figures on number of users are not 


available. 
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TABLE 6.19 
COMMUNITY AND RECREATION FEATURES 
ALONG PREFERRED ACCESS ROUTE 


0-150 Metres from Access Route 150-500 Metres from Access Route 
Vineland Pentecostal Church Vineland United Mennonite Church 
Vineland Missionary Church Vineland Fire Hall 

Vineland United Church United Mennonite Home for the Aged 
Vineland Public School Vineland Women's Institute Hall 

Balls Falls Conservation Area Vineland Co-op Nursery 


Gainsborough Conservation Area 

Indian Lake Campground 

Pelham Union Women's Institute Centre 

Victoria Experimental Farm 

Vineland Station Post Office 

Damastra Farms 

Vineland Post Office 

Lincoln Lodge 

Victoria Tennis Club 

Rittenhouse Branch - Lincoln Public 
Library 


Proposed Trailer Park 
Heritage Village (under construction) 
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Victoria Experimental Farm is located at the north end of the access route at the QEW. 
The farm conducts 50 to 60 formal weekday tours annually for school groups, senior 
citizen groups and horticultural colleges. An estimated 1,000 to 1,500 people take 
these tours between May and September. The facility is open to the public and many 


use it for wedding pictures, particularly on weekends. 


Indian Lake Campground is a privately owned facility with approximately 200 
campsites as well as recreational facilities and nature trails. The campground 
operates from May to October. Besides family camping, the campground is used by 


girl guides, boy scouts and the municipal summer day camp. 


The Pelham Union Women's Institute meets in a one-room former schoolhouse owned 
by the Town of Pelham and located on Regional Road 24 near Regional Road 69. The 
group holds teas, bazaars, bake sales, picnics and other similar events. Many of their 
activities take place during the evenings or on weekends but the Institute does hold 


some day-time activities. 


Vineland Station Post Office is open in the morning and afternoon on weekdays, and 
mornings on Saturday. Approximately 200 persons use the post office daily to pick up 


and deposit their mail. 


Damastra Farms is a privately owned equestrian facility located on the east side of 
Regional Road 24. The farm offers riding lessons afternoons and evenings during the 
week, and on Saturday mornings. Facilities include outdoor trails and an indoor riding 
ring. Over 50% of the users are children. The facility operates year-round and offers 


show jumping events during the summer. 


The Rittenhouse Branch Library is located on 1st Avenue in Vineland Station, to the 
east of Regional Road 24. The library is open for various hours during the day-time 
Tuesdays, and Thursdays to Saturdays, evenings only on Mondays and closed 
Wednesdays and Sundays. An average of 20 people use the library on any given day. 
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The library also offers a craft program and pre-school programs. Children and teens 


make up 15% of its users and seniors 50%. 


The Victoria Tennis Club is located on the same property as the Rittenhouse Branch 
Library, in Vineland Station. The Club is open daily 6:00 a.m. to 10:30 p.m., April to 
October. Junior instruction is offered and the Club is host to matches, tournaments and 
league play. Of the 200 estimated members, an average of 25 use the facility daily. 
Over half of the users are adults but a significant proportion are school age children. 


Lincoln Lodge is a special care home located on Rittenhouse Road, west of Regional 
Road 24, in Vineland. The Lodge houses 31 patients from the Hamilton Psychiatric 


Hospital. 


The Vineland Post Office is located on Main Street (Regional Road 81) east of 
Regional Road 24, and serves approximately 500 people daily. 


Heritage Village is a new community under construction to the west of Regional Road 
24 in Vineland which, when completed, could house 1,000 to 1,500 people and 
include a nursing home/senior citizen complex and shopping centre. 


In addition to those community and recreation features noted above, five (5) features 
are located within 500 metres of the access route. These features include: Vineland 
United Mennonite Church, Vineland Fire Hall, United Mennonite Home for the Aged, 
Vineland Women's Institute Hall and Vineland Co-op Nursery. A detailed description 
of these features is provided in Appendix B. The location of these features is provided 


in Figure 6.4, above. 


6.5.7 COMMUNITY AND RECREATION FEATURES: 


CURRENT CONCERNS REGARDING EXISTING TRAFFIC 


Several individuals with responsibilities for these community and recreation features 
identified concerns regarding the current volume of traffic. The principal of Vineland 
Public School noted that it is difficult for trucks ascending the Escarpment on Regional 


Road 24 to stop for school buses picking up or dropping off children on the hill. A 
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spokesman for the Vineland Missionary Church reported that trucks break down on the 
hill and have to be blocked and repaired on the spot. When this occurs on the 
weekend, the trucks and cargo can remain on the hill for several days. Large trucks 
also park on Victoria Avenue, posing a safety hazard. The Vineland United Church 
reported that it has experienced structural damage to its foundation which is attributed 
to traffic vibrations. Ruptured water mains were attributed to traffic. Vineland 
Pentecostal Church is located two feet (2') from the edge of the road and suffers from 
truck noise. The Vineland Station Post Office presently has inadequate parking 
facilities for its customers who are forced to park on Regional Road 24. 


The owner of Indian Lake Campground noted that there is too much traffic on Regional 
Road 24. Representatives of the Pelham Union Women's Institute expressed concern 
about the following problems on Regional Road 24: the section of the road that 
ascends the Escarpment in Vineland is treacherous in the winter; sections of the road 
are notorious for black ice and heavy ground fog; traffic accidents are weekly 
occurrences; and difficulties have been experienced in gaining access to and from 
Regional Road 24 due to the current level of traffic. Damastra Farms reported similar 
problems with access due to traffic volumes. Riders must cross Regional Road 24 to 
reach the riding area on the west side of the road and currently encounter some 


difficulty in doing so. 


CHAPTER 7 
ASELINE F R ENARI 


-1_ INTRODUCTION 


A description of the future social environment in the absence of the OWMC facility 
provides a baseline against which the predicted changes associated with the facility 
can be assessed. In this chapter, a future scenario is developed for the site study area 
and the access route. A number of factors are considered, including population, 
migration, employment, land use and social conditions. The scenario was developed 
using Statistics Canada census data, historical records, Phase 4B resident interview 
results, municipal planning documents, selected demographic literature, and 


information provided by other consultants. 


With the advent of Regional Government in 1970, the former Gainsborough Township 
became Ward 2 of the Township of West Lincoln, within the Regional Municipality of 
Niagara. These three areas will be discussed in the site-related scenario.! A more 
general scenario for Vineland and the access route study area then follows. While the 
scenarios provide a baseline against which to assess change associated with the 
OWMC facility, they also serve to highlight differences between the local study areas, 


the Niagara Region and Ontario. 


4. The former Gainsborough Township, rather than the eastern portion of Gainsborough Township (i.e. 
the local community) is used as a study area for the purpose of developing the future scenario as 
census data could not be obtained for the area known as the ‘local community’. 


= fece 
The chapter is divided into four sections. Section 7.2, ‘Past and Present Trends: 
Former Gainsborough Township, Township of West Lincoln and Niagara Region’, 
describes historical and current patterns for a number of factors and variables. Section 
7.3, 'Future Trends: Former Gainsborough Township, Township of West Lincoln and 
Niagara Region’ , provides a discussion of anticipated future trends in the three study 
areas. A summary of the previous material is given in Section 7.4. The future scenario 
for the access route study area is described in Section 7.5, ‘Future Scenario: 


Vineland/Pelham/Lincoln (Access Route)’. 


7.2 PAST AND PRESENT TRENDS: 
FORMER GAINSBOROUGH TOWNSHIP, 
TOWNSHIP OF Tul LN AND NIAGARA REGION 


7.2.1 POPULATION 
In this section, past trends in population are discussed. The variables discussed 
include total population, age structure, ethnic and religious composition, household 


characteristics, migration and length of residence. 


In all three study areas, population has increased in absolute terms from 1951 to 1981, 
and is expected to continue to do so (Morehouse Economic Planning Consultants 
1987) as indicated in Table 7A According to Statistics Canada census data, the 
population of Gainsborough Township grew at a lower rate in the period between 1976 
and 1981 than the rate recorded for the 1971-1976 period. For West Lincoln and 
Niagara Region as a whole, a similar trend of declining growth rate has occurred; the 


trend is not so clear in Gainsborough Township. 


Census data for the years 1966 through 1981 indicate a declining trend in the 
population of children under the age of 19 for all three study areas (Tables 7.2, 7.3, 
7.4). Information for the period between 1951 and 1981 indicates a rise in the 
percentages of the population over 65 years of age at the Regional level; however, this 
trend is not as clear at the Gainsborough or West Lincoln Township level. These 
trends in changing age structure are similar to those generally being experienced in 

4. At the time of writing, 1986 census data was available only for population at the West Lincoln and 


Niagara Region levels of analysis. This information will be provided as an addendum to this report 
once it becomes available. 
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Age Category 


Pre-Schooier= 


Adults 
20-64 


Seniors 
65+ 


Totals 


FARM? 


330 


615 


65 


1210 
(34.6%) 


NON-FARM 


925 


1165 


2285 
(65.4%) 


305 


1155 


1780 


260 


3495 


8.7 


33.0 


£0.8 


74 


# 


250 


3435 


TABLE 7.2 


325 


1095 


1385 


240 


30703 


Source: Statistics Canada. 1951. 1956, 1961, 1966, 1971, 1976, 1981 Census of Canada 


Notes: 


1. Population structure is differentiated as farm/non-farm only for 1981 data 
2. Farm and non-farm data (1981) categorizes these age groups together under ‘less than 15’ 


3. Does not add up due to rounding by Statistics Canada 
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Age Categories 
Pre-Schoolers 
0-4 


School Age 
5-19 


Adults 
20-64 


Seniors 
65+ 


Totals 


1981 
# So 


25,530 6.4 


927005" 725.0 


210,510 57.1 


42,145 11.4 


368,280 


TABLE 7.4 


POPULATION STRUCTURE - NIAGARA REGION 
1976 1974 1966 
# % # % # 
26,135 Th 28,360 8.2 34,110 
103,185 28.2 106,655 30.7 98,857 
200,645 54.9 186,820 52.8 165,546 
35,835 9.8 30,490 8.8 26,404 
365,800 347,325 324,917 


Source: Statistics Canada. 1951, 1956, 1961, 1966, 1971, 1976, 1981 Census of Canada 


10.5 


30.4 


51.0 


8.1 


# So 


33,585 11.5 


83,721 28.7 


151,192 51.9 


PET! 7.9 


291,415 


# Yo 

31,448 12.0 
67,928 25S 
142,852 54.7 


19,518 7.5 


261,346 


24,472 


49,675 


122,744 


15,708 


212,599 


Unis) 


23.4 


Ber 


7.4 


Sik 
Ontario (Table 7.5). However, the proportion of seniors remains lower, and the 
proportion of children higher, in Gainsborough and West Lincoln than in Ontario and 
the Niagara Region. The smaller proportion of residents 65 years of age and over 
could be attributed to the limited services and facilities available for senior citizens in 
rural areas; this could serve as an incentive for them to move to urban areas. 


1981 census data shows that 34.6% of the population of Gainsborough Township 
belongs to farm households; the remaining 65.4% is non-farm. 


A similar breakdown is not available at the West Lincoln or Niagara Region levels, or 
for earlier census years for Gainsborough. However, it can be expected that the 36% 
farm population is in all likelihood greater than that at the Regional, if not the West 
Lincoln, level of analysis. In Ontario, only 3.2% of the total population are farm 
residents (Table 7.5). While trend data is not available from Statistics Canada, the 
West Lincoln Official Plan reports a minor decline in farm population, a trend that has 
likely been experienced in Gainsborough Township. This trend follows those of 
Niagara Region and Ontario, and is largely due to farm consolidations and increased 
mechanization. The high interest rates and economic difficulty experienced in 
Ontario's farming communities in the early 1980s may have resulted in some 
additional losses of farm population in Gainsborough and West Lincoln.1 


Census data generally indicate a rise in the number of households in conjunction with 
a decline in the average number of persons per household (Tables 7.6, 7.7, 7.8, 7.9). It 
should be noted, however, that the trend toward smaller household size is not so 
apparent in the three study areas prior to 1966. The average number of persons per 
household remains significantly higher in Gainsborough and West Lincoln Township 
than in the Niagara Region and Ontario. This is indicative of a rural agricultural 
community; historically, average household size has remained higher in rural areas 
than in the urban areas of Ontario. 


1 A discussion of agriculture in the local community is provided in Ecologistics Ltd. Site Assessment. 
Phase 4B; Agriculture. 1988. 
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Pre-Schoolers 
0-4 


School Age 
5-19 


Adults 
20-64 


Seniors 
65+ 


Totals 


17,400 


88,125 


156,205 


18,105 


279,835 
(3.2%) 


575,630 


2,014,385 


4,905,185 


850,095 


8,345,295 
(96.8%) 


593,030 6.9 


2,102,505 24.4 


5,061,390 58.7 


868,200 10.1 


8,625,125 


607,210 


2,274,565 


4,643,760 


738,915 


Source: Statistics Canada. 1951, 1956, 1961, 1966, 1971, 1976, 1981 Census of Canada. 
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74 


27.6 


56.2 


8.9 


637,255 


2,284,595 


4,136,830 


644,410 


8.3 


53.9 


B84 


745,744 


2,057,528 


3,589,876 


567,722 


% 


10.7 


29.6 


51.5 


8.2 


740,193 


1,704,439 


3,283,387 


508,073 


% 


11.9 


27.3 


52.7 


8.2 


628,825 


1,336,450 


2,985,283 


454,375 


%o 


11.6 


24.7 


514,722 


1,040,277 


2,642,180 


400,363 


11.2 


22:7 


57.5 


8.7 
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Tenure 
Owned 
Rented 


Length of Residence 
less than 1 year 
1-2 years 
3-5 years 
6-10 years 
more than 10 years 


Education (age 15 and over) 
Elementary or some elementary 
Secondary er some secondary 
College orsome college 
University or some university 


Average Household Income 


705 
1275 
405 
185 


$25,193 


15.3 


11.6 
19.6 


27.4 


15.8 


745 83.7 
145 17.3 
not 

evaial 

805 346 
1120 482 
260 112 
140 6.0 
not available 


640 84.8 
115 15.2 
not 

available 

890 36.9 
1395 57.9 
60 25 
65 en, 
not available 


Source: Statistics Canada. 1951, 1956, 1961, 1966, 1971, 1976, 1981 Census of Canada 


Notes: No information available for 1956. 
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TABLE 7.8 
PULATION CHARACTERISTICS - NIAGARA 


1981 1976 1971 1966 1961 1958 ige1 
# % # % # %o # % # % # % # So 
Number of Households 127,490 116,935 100,950 88,541 73,203 69,311 56,650 
Average Household Size 2.8 3.1 3.4 3.7 4.0 3.8 3.8 
Ethnic composition 
British 182,960 50.2 187,735 54.0 151,437 52.0 125,758 59.2 
French 23,640 6.5 27,840 8.0 20,999 UL 14,133 6.6 
Dutch 15,280 4.4 not 14,169 4.9 not 8,797 41 
German 158,155 43.4 not 32,150 9.3 available 27,789 9.5 available 16,828 7.9 
Polish available 10,150 29 9,743 3.3 6,473 3.0 
Ukrainian 13,240 3.8 10,585 3.6 8,534 4.0 
Other 88,775 25.6 56,693 19.5 32,076 15.1 
Religious Composition 
Catholic 133,850 36.7 119,440 344 94137 323 58,415 27.5 
United Church 59,440 16.3 62,945 18.1 60,481 20.8 47,394 223 
Anglican 55,850 15.3 59,395 17.1 not 56,344 193 not 47,339 22.3 
Other Protestant 87,400 23.9 not 51,280 14.8 available 64,456 224 available 48,259 22.7 
Eastern Orthodox 5,200 1.4 available 4,885 1.4 4,342 1.5 3,484 1.6 
Jewish 1,240 0.3 1,160 0.3 1,235 0.4 ASL? 0.5 
Eastem Non-Christian 1,655 0.5 not available 37 01 46 02 
No Religious Preference 19,910 5.5 11,205 3.2 not available not available 
Other not available 37,025 10.7 10,383 3.6 6,545 Sul 
Tenure 
Owned 9$2'070' 72:2 85,800 73.4 73,230 72.6 65,866 74.4 60,230 76.6 not 39,855 70.4 
Rented 35,415 27.8 31,135 26.6 27,665 27.4 22,675 25.6 18,378 23.4 available 16,790 29.6 
Length of Residence 
less than 1 year 16,870 13.2 14,875 14.8 102757" 134 4,975 8.8 
1-2 years 18580 14.6 not 14,315 14.2 not 10,924 13.9 not { 24,935 44.0 
3-5 years 24,505 19.2 available 15,210 1534 available 15595 19.8 available 
6-10 years 21,045 16.5 16,370 16.2 15,391 19.6 9,985 17.6 
more than 10 years 46,490 36.5 40,065 39.7 26,423 33.6 16,750 29.6 
Education (age 15 and over) 
Elementary or some elementary 54,975 19.3 66,605 24.4 76,470 30.6 not 
Secondary or some secondary 131,635 46.2 136,100 49.8 151,820 608 available not available not available not available 
College or some college 62,905 22.1 35,010 12.8 not available 
University or some university 35,725) 1235 35,400 13.0 21,430 8.6 
Average Household Income $23,436 not available $9,6041 not available $5,7161.2 not available not available 


Source: Statistics Canada. 1951, 1956, 1961, 1966, 1971, 1976, 1981 Census of Canada. 


Notes: 
1. Unadjusted values 
2. Average of Lincoin and Welland Counties, Average Household Income, unadjusted values. 
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apelin 


Tenure 
Owned 
Rented 


Length of Residence 


less than 1 year 
1-2 years 

3-5 years 

6-10 years 


more than 10 years 


Education 


Elementary or some 
elementary 

Secondary or some 
secondary 


College or some college 


University or some 
university 


Average Household Income 


Source: Statistics Canada. 1951, 1956, 1961, 1966, 1971, 1976 and 1981 Census of Canada 


1. 1980 dollars 


1,878,950 
1,090,830 


488,350 
510,515 
599,950 
482,750 
888,210 


1,160,335 


2,846,455 
1,519,315 


1,123,610 


$25,577! 


UWS 


42.8 
229 


16.9 


TABLE 7.9: POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS - ONTARIO (cont'd) 


1,676,250 
958,370 


not 
available 


1,393,935 


2,503,355 
808,765 


844,290 


not available 


63.6 
36.4 


25.1 


45.1 
14.6 


Hoe 


2. based on earnings of head of household only, unadjusted dollar values 


1,400,341 
825,147 


390,390 
378,805 
361,495 
361,920 
732,600 


1,563,251 


2,721,392 
238,301 


243,067 


$22,666! 


32.8 


57.1 
5.0 


5.1 


# % 


1,259,453 67.1% 
617,092 32.9% 


not 
available 


not 
available 


not available 


# a) 


1,157,229 70.5 
483,521 29.5 


249,725 152 
268,568 16.4 
338,405 20.6 
284,918 17.4 
499,134 30.4 


1,710,175 43.9 


1,944,307 49.9 
not available 


240,970 6.2 
$4,3992 


not 
available 


not 
available 


not 
availabie 


not available 


819,835 
360,245 


91,735 
512,930 


192,745 
383,715 


not 
available 


not available 


% 


69.5 
30.5 


78 
43.4 


16.3 
32.5 


</e 5 

The Gainsborough Township area was originally settled in the late 1700s by United 
Empire Loyalists (West Lincoln Historical Society 1985, 34). Descendants of many of 
these families still live in the area. Prior to World War I, immigrants to the area were 
largely of British or Dutch origin. Following the War, immigrants of Dutch, Polish, 
Ukrainian and Greek ancestry predominated. In all three study areas persons of British 
Origin comprise the majority, with approximately one-half of the population being 
comprised of this group (Tables 7.6, 7.7, 7.8). At the Gainsborough Township level, 
48% are of British origin. The data show that those of Dutch descent account for 26% 
of the population, and people of German background, a further 4.9%. The Polish and 
Ukrainian communities make up 2.6% and 2.4% of the population, respectively, while 
all other groups make up the remaining 16% of Gainsborough Township. Although not 
evident from census data, a prominent group in the study area is of Greek descent 
(West Lincoln Historical Society 1985, 39). 


Census data indicate that since 1951, the proportion of the population of British 
descent has declined marginally in both West Lincoln and Niagara Region, although it 
has remained somewhat constant in the former Gainsborough Township. Data for the 
period between 1961 and 1981 indicate a rise in the proportion of people of Dutch 
descent in the former Gainsborough Township and West Lincoln. Since 1961, the 
proportion has remained relatively constant, with 26% and 18% of the population of 
Gainsborough and West Lincoln Townships, respectively, claiming Dutch ancestry. 
The data also indicate that there has been a declining proportion of people of German, 
Polish and Ukrainian descent in the former Gainsborough Township and West Lincoln 


Township. This trend is not so evident at the Regional level. 


The Dutch population in West Lincoln is often associated with greenhouse, dairy, 
poultry and hog farming operations; the Greeks are often engaged in the poultry 
farming business (West Lincoln Historical Society 1985, 39). In the study area around 
the proposed OWMC site, the Dutch population is primarily associated with dairy 
operations, representing 65% of the area's dairy farmers. The Greeks account for 80% 


of the poultry farmers in the area. | 


1. Agricultural aspects of the local community are discussed further in Ecologistics Ltd. Site 


Assessment, Phase 4B: Agriculture. 1988. 
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In the Gainsborough and West Lincoln areas, the majority of the population has been 
classified as ‘Other Protestant’ (approximately 40%; Tables 7.6, 7.7). This would 
include the Christian Reformed Church, which a large number of the Dutch community 
attend. This denomination accounts for 16% of the population in Gainsborough 
Township (Table 7.6); in the province as a whole , less than 1% of the population is 
Christian Reformed denomination (Table 7.9). The United Church (differentiated from 
‘Other Protestant’ in this instance) follows with approximately 30% in each area. The 
Catholic denomination comprises 10% and 14% of the population, while the Anglican 
faith accounts for 7% and 9% of the population, respectively, in Gainsborough and 
West Lincoln. The remaining populations belong to other denominations or expressed 


no religious preference. 


The Niagara Region reflects a different pattern of religious affiliation, with Catholics 
comprising 37% of the population, ‘Other Protestants' 24%, United Church 16%, and 
Anglican 15% (Table 7.8). The remainder of the population belongs to other 
denominations or expressed no religious preference. Religious composition in the 


Niagara Region is similar to that of Ontario (Table 7.9). 


Many of the church communities in Gainsborough Township were established during 
the early years of settlement and most are Protestant denominations. Census data 
indicate that residents with Protestant affiliations (other than the United and Anglican 
churches) have represented an increasing proportion of the population of both the 
former Gainsborough Township and West Lincoln since 1951. Over the period 
between 1951 and 1981, the proportions of the population belonging to United and 
Catholic denominations have decreased. No clear trend is evident for the Anglican 


faith in either the Gainsborough or West Lincoln study areas. 


In both the Niagara Region and Ontario, Catholics have historically comprised the 
largest religious denomination, and this proportion has increased since 1951. Unlike 
the trend evident in the more local study areas, the proportion of the population with 


Protestant affiliations has not increased significantly at the Regional or provincial level. 


In terms of average household income, 1981 census data provide values of $25,193 
for Gainsborough Township, $25,050 for West Lincoln, and $23,436 for the Region of 


Niagara (Tables 7.6, 7.7, 7.8). In all three study areas, the average household income 


-7 3 1 7- 
is lower than for Ontario (Table 7.9). Only limited trend data are available for average 
household income, although it can be generally stated that average household income 
for West Lincoln and Niagara Region has increased and that the relationship relative to 


the province as a whole has remained constant. 


The trends for tenure over the years 1961 to 1981 are fairly constant (Tables 7.6, 7.7, 
7.8, 7.9). In Gainsborough and West Lincoln, approximately 85% of the private 
dwellings are owned, the remainder rented. Phase 4B resident interview data concur 
with these values.! The proportion of owned dwellings is somewhat less in the 


Niagara Region as a whole -- about 72% -- and Ontario -- about 63%. 


In terms of length of residency, census data indicate that approximately 37% of the 
residents in all three study areas had lived at the same address for more than 10 years 
(Tables 7.6, 7.7, 7.8). This reflects a longer length of residence than is evident in 
Ontario, where 29.9% of residents have lived at the same address for more than 10 
years (Table 7.9). Phase 4B interview data indicate that 52% of the respondents had 


lived at the same address for more than 10 years.© 


In Niagara Region, a slight decline in the percentage of the population living at the 
same address for more than 10 years occurred between 1971 and 1981. This trend is 
also evident in the former Gainsborough Township and West Lincoln over the period 
between 1961 and 1981. While trend data are limited for the former Gainsborough 
Township, West Lincoln and Niagara Region, it appears that residents in these areas 
have historically remained at the same address longer than residents in Ontario as a 


whole. 


The level of education in all three study areas has increased between 1971 and 1981 
(Tables 7.6, 7.7, 7.8). This is similar to the trend toward higher levels of education 
observed in Ontario (Table 7.9) and Canada (Parliament 1986). However, the level of 
education attained by adults in West Lincoln and Gainsborough is lower than the 


average for the province (IER 1985). 


1. Question 4. 
2. Question 1. 
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7.2.2 MIGRATION 

A value for net migration can be calculated based on birth, death and total population 
figures for West Lincoln and the Niagara Region (Tables 7.10 and 7.11).12 The 
values for net migration in West Lincoln were +96 for 1971 to 1975,° -53 for 1976 to 
1980, and -337 for 1981 to 1985. For the Niagara Region, net migration was +4780 
from 1971 to 1975,3 -5256 from 1976 to 1980, and -1521 from 1981 to 1985. Since 
1976, both West Lincoln and Niagara Region have experienced net out-migration. 
During this period, Niagara Region experienced a decline in employment, particularly 
in the heavy industry sector, concurrent with an increase in the number of people 
participating in the labour force (see next section on Employment). ..As a result, a 
number of residents left the Region to seek employment elsewhere. Population 
increases in West Lincoln and the Niagara Region can thus be attributed to births 


among the existing population rather than population influx. 


7.2.3 __EMPLOYMENT+ 

In terms of labour force activity, the participation rate in Gainsborough peaked in 1976 
(Table 7.12). Unemployment rates initially increased, but have levelled off in the 
period between 1971 and 1981. In West Lincoln, the participation rate in the labour 
force also peaked in 1976, while the unemployment rate declined between 1971 and 
1976, and rose between 1976 and 1981 (Table 7.13). For the Niagara Region, the 
labour force participation rate has increased between 1951 and 1981. The 
unemployment rate rose between 1951 and 1976, but has declined between 1976 and 
1981 (Table 7.14). Limited trend data indicate that increasing participation rates in the 


Region are consistent with a similar trend in Ontario (Table TING): 


—s 


Trend data are not available at the Gainsborough Township level. 
2. Calculated from annual figures from the Auditor General's Office. 
3. Based on 3 years of information, as only partial data is available for the period 1971 to 1975 (e.g., 
1973 onward). 
4. A discussion of future employment trends can be found in Morehouse Economic Planning 
Consultants. Site Assessment. Phase 4B: Economic Impact. 1987. 


Year 


1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
TREWAS, 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
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TABLE 7.10 
IGRATION - WEST LIN 
Number of Number of 
Births Deaths 
156 56 
168 oil 
164 67 
136 61 
is 45 
169 51 
159 56 
169 69 
142 DG 
WAS 52 
175 54 
168 if 
166 44 


Source: Annual Figures, Auditor General's Office 


L 


Total 
Population 


9060 
9180 
9370 
9459 
9534 
9666 
9731 
9823 
9846 
9935 
10020 
10010 
10050 


-53 


-337 


Year 


1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 


yrs c0= 


TABLE 7.11 
M - E 
Number of Number of 
Births” 9 =» *Deaihs 
4884 2830 
4886 2863 
5112 2815 
4734 2977 
4938 2955 
4715 2970 
4820 2931 
4672 3025 
4612 3127 
4695 3024 
4539 S11s 
4729 3029 
4754 3300 


Source: Annual Figures, Auditor General's Office 


Total 
Population 


354,800 
359,300 
363,900 
365,438 
365,442 
367,183 
367,672 
367,665 
368,288 
369,232 
371,320 
373,010 
373,880 


Net 
Migration 


+2477 
+2303 


+4780 


-5256 


-1521 


SON 


TABLE 7.12 
EMPLOYMENT - FORMER GAINSBOR H TOWNSHIP 


L r Force Activi 1981 1976 1971 
Population 15 years and over 2495 2040 1965 
In labour force - employed 1420 1415 1120 
In labour force - unemployed 5S 55 30 
Average Participation Rate 59.1% 63.5% 60.7% 
Average Unemployment Rate 3.7% 3.7% 2.6% 


Source: Statistics Canada. 1971, 1976, 1981 Census of Canada 


2; EMPLOYMENT - aAIN R WNSHIP 1! 
Occupation 1981 1971 19611 
# % # % # % 

All occupations 1495 100.0 1135 100.0 943 100.0 
Not applicable 5 0.3 2 : 
Not stated 75 5.0 100 8.8 
Managerial, administrative and 

related occupations 35 203 15 1.3 
Teaching and related occupations 35 2.3 25 22 
Medicine and health 40 reef 10 0.9 
Technological, social, religious 

and related occupations 55 3.7 10 0.9 
Clerical and related occupations 135 9.0 70 6.2 
Sales occupations 85 SF 50 4.4 
Service occupations Tes 8.4 50 4.4 
Primary occupations (includes farming, 

horticulture and animal husbandry) 320 21.4 380 8633.5 454 48.1 
Other primary occupations 10 0.7 5 0.4 
Processing occupations 100 6.7 60 5:3 
Machining, product fabricating, 

assembling and repairing occupations 190 qa 150. 3:2 
Construction trades occupations 95 6.4 75 6.6 
Transport equipment operating 

occupations 120 8.0 85 (33 
Other 70 4.7 50 4.4 


Source: Statistics Canada. 1961,1971, 1981 Census of Canada. 
Notes: 
1. Comparison with all 1961 data cannot be made as the classification systems are different between years. 


L Force Activi 
Population 15 years and over 
In labour force - employed 

In labour force - unemployed 
Average Participation Rate 


Average Unemployment Rate 


Source: Statistics Canada. 1971, 1976, 1981 Census of Canada 


Industry Divisions 
All industries 


Primary industries 
Manufacturing industries 
Construction industry 


Transportation, communication, 
and other utilities 


Trade 
Finance, insurance and real estate 


Community, business and 
personal service industries 


Public administration and defence 


Industry unspecified or undefined 


Source: Statistics Canada. 1971 and 1981 Census of Canada 
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TABLE 7.13 


EMPLOYMENT - WEST LIN 


1981 
7,100 
4,215 
200 
62.2% 


4.5% 


125 


17.0 


Tiat 


LN 
NSWAS 
6,460 
4,130 
120 
65.8% 


2.8% 


1971 
5,541.0 
3,240 
Ae) 
60.9% 


3.4% 


Whe 


300 


ee 


9.0 


Occupation 


All occupations 


Managerial, administrative and 
related occupations 


Teaching and related occupations 
Medicine and health 


Technological, social, religious, 
artistic and related occupations 


Clerical and related occupations 
Sales occupations 
Service occupations 


Primary occupations (includes farming, 
horticulture and animal husbandry) 


Processing occupations 


Machining, product fabricating, 
assembing and repairing occupations 


Construction trades occupations 


Transport equipment operating 
occupations 


Other 


Source: Statistics Canada. 1961, 1971, 1981 Census of Canada 


Notes: 


jie 
TABLE 7.13: EMPLOYMENT - WEST LINCOLN (cont'd) 


255 


% 


6.4 


3.1 


3.7 


3.9 


Wee) 


6.4 


6.8 


17.3 


6.0 


1209 


8.3 


6.6 


5.8 


t+ [- 
Im 


3,025 


70 
95 


70 


55 
260 
210 


175 


835 


155 


480 


235 


215 


170 


27.0 


19:9 


5.6 


949 


%o 


39.5 


1. Comparisons with all 1961 occupation data cannot be made as the classification systems are different 


between years. 
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TABLE 7.14 


EMPLOYMENT - NIAGARA REGION 
; F rel 1981 4976 
Population 15 years and over 285,065 ApS, 
In labour force - employed 166,850 148,460 
In labour force - unemployed 12,620 12,835 
Average Participation Rate 63.0% 59.1% 
Average Unemployment Rate 7.0% 8.0% 
1981 
# % 
All industries 176,790 
Primary industnes 7,570 4.3 
Manufacturing industries 54,100 30.6 
Construction industry 10,075 Seif 
Transportation, communication 
and other utilities 10,835 6.1 
Trade 27,845 1S, 
Finance, insurance and real estate 7,030 4.0 
Community, business and 
personal service industries 51,845 29.3 
Public administration and defence 7,495 4.2 


Source: Statistics Canada. 1951,1961, 1971, 1976, 1981 Census of Canada 


Notes: 


1. 1956 and 1966 Labour Force activity is not available. 
2. Population 14 years and over. 


1971 
246,405 
134,505 
10,985 
59.0% 


7.6% 


1961 
195;504 
100,915 
4,326 
53.8% 


4.1% 


1951 
1557764 
85,771 
955 
55.7% 


1.1% 


ey ise 


Occupation 


All occupations 


Managenial, administrative and 
related occupations 


Teaching and related occupations 
Medicine and health 


Technoiogical, social, religious, 
artistic and related occupations 


Clencal and related occupations 
Sales occupations 
Service occupations 


Primary occupations (includes farming, 
horticulture and animal husbandry) 


Processing occupations 


Machining, product fabricating, 
assembling and repairing occupations 
Construction trades occupations 


Transport equipment 
operating occupations 
Other 


176,790 


12,750 
6,845 


6,935 


9,950 
28,190 
16,000 


23,585 


7,180 


10,755 


28,285 
9,810 


6,180 
10,325 


Source: 1951, 1961, 1971, 1981 Census of Canada 


Notes: 


1. Comparisons with 1961 and 1951 occupation data cannot be made because the classification 


systems are different. 


Yo 


7.2 


3.9 


4.1 


6.1 


16.0 
5.5 


3.5 
5.8 


USE eS 


4,915 
5,505 


4.810 


5,335 
19,665 


13,375 


6,770 


8,575 


22,060 
8,855 


55295 
9,705 


2. Primary occupations are classified in a similar way between years. 


% 


Sy 


3.9 


15.6 


104,640 


§,420 


6,918 


% 


8.0 


fo 


1 
™~ 
N 

e° 
~ 

1 


pour’ Activi 


Population 15 years and over 
Population in Labour Force 
Employed 
Unemployed 
Average Participation Rate 
Average Unemployment Rate 


1981 


6,603,000 


4,171,000 
293,000 
67.6% 
6.6% 


1976 


6,081,000 


3,643,000 
239,000 
63.8% 
6.2% 


Qccupations Note: Categories used change between years 


Managenal, administrative 
and related occupations 

Teaching and related 
occupations 

Medicine and health 

Technological, social, religious 
and related occupations 

Clerical and related 
occupations 

Sales occupations 

Service occupations 

Primary occupations (includes 
farming, horticultural and 
animal husbandry) 

Other primary occupations 

Processing occupations 

Machining, product 
fabricating, assembling and 
repairing occupations 

Construction 

Transport equipment 
operating occupations 

Other 


# 


408,760 


175,650 
186,560 


318,020 


881,780 
400,065 
513,485 


147,530 
33,250 
167,680 


549,645 
247,645 


155,860 
233,990 


% 


9.3 


4.0 
4.2 


Ife 


20.0 
Sit 
11.6 


3.3 
0.8 
3.8 


5.6 
5.6 


3.5 
5.3 


# 


not 
available 


So 


TABLE 7.15 


EMPLOYMENT - ONTARIO 


1971 


5,405,000 


3,113,000 
178,000 
60.9% 
5.4% 


157,070 


128,500 
124,360 


179,075 


590,270 
320,495 
355,935 


142,790 
32,570 
123,185 


489,845 
208,680 


120,640 
380,940 


Source: Statistics Canada. 1951, 1956, 1961, 1966, 1971, 1976, 1981 Census of Canada 


17.6 
9.6 
10.6 


4.3 
1.0 
3.7 


14.6 


6.2 


3.6 
11.4 


1966 1961 

4,660,000 4,238,000 

2,714,000 2,269,000 

72,000 132,000 

59.8% 56.7% 

2.6% 5.5% 

# % # % 
192,898 8.1 


239,915 10.0 


not available 
not 352,225 14.7 
available 172,635 Wee. 


319,613 13.4 


172,171 Te 
41,067 ez 


441,440 18.5 


| 


119,501 5.0 
164,529 6.9 
177,021 7.4 


1956 


3,773,000 


2,096,000 
51,000 
56.9% 
2.4% 


not 
available 


1951 


3,351,000 
1,838,000 
32,000 


55.8% 
1.7% 


150,217 


141,355 


not available 


245,414 
118,586 
193,510 


202,544 
40,030 


‘402,386 


103,757 


138,460 
146,249 


% 


8.0 


75 


13.0 
6.3 
10.3 


10.8 
2.1 
21.4 
5.5 


7.4 
6.8 
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Census data for the former Gainsborough Township and West Lincoln study areas 
indicate a decrease in the number of persons claiming a ‘primary' occupation between 
1971 and 1981 (Tables 7.12, 713)" Tables 7.14 and 7.15 show a similar trend has 
occurred in Niagara Region and Ontario between 1951 and 1981. ‘Primary 
occupations’ include farming, agribusiness and horticulture. The decline coincides 
with an observed trend toward increased mechanization, farm consolidation and 
‘part-time’ farming (Institute of Environmental Research 1985; Township of West 
Lincoln 1979). The values in Tables 7.12, 7.13, 7.14 and 7.15 indicate the relative 
importance of agriculture in the economies of Gainsborough and West Lincoln as 
compared to the Niagara Region and Ontario. The Region itself is the. home to much 
heavy industry, particularly in Welland, St. Catharines and Niagara Falls. The decline 
in primary occupations has been accompanied by increases in the 
management/administration, medical/health, technical/social/religious, clerical and 


service occupations in all three study areas. 


7.2.4 LAND USE/SERVICES 


According to the West Lincoln Official Plan, agriculture is the dominant land use in rural 
areas. The majority of commercial and industrial uses are in the Smithville urban area 
and to a lesser extent hamlets such as Wellandport and St. Ann's. Smithville is the site 
of an industrial park, which is expected to host any further development. A rise in the 
demand for low-density, non-farm residential development in rural areas has been 
observed (Institute of Environmental Research 1985). Some of this can be attributed to 
commuters from larger urban centers in the Niagara Region seeking a rural 


environment. 


Official Plan policies concur with stated Provincial policies by encouraging residential 
development to occur within existing hamlets or Smithville, and by advocating the 
preservation of agricultural land and practices. Trends in farm mechanization and 


consolidation are acknowledged. 


1. A discussion of agriculture in the local community can be found in Ecologistics Ltd. Site Assessment. 
Phase 4B: Agriculture. 1988. 
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7.2.5 IAL NDITION 


Gainsborough Township can be characterized as a rural agricultural community. This 
is evident from the high proportion of employment in primary industries (which include 
farming, horticulture and animal husbandry) and agriculture being the dominant land 
use. A higher than average household size, a greater proportion of the population 
residing in their home for more than 10 years, and high levels of home ownership in 
comparison to provincial statistics for these characteristics are indicative of a 
rural-agricultural community (Institute of Environmental Research 1985). These latter 


two characteristics indicate a relatively high degree of stability in the area. 


Residents interviewed in Phase 4B generally reported a high level of satisfaction with 
their community overall. Frequently cited as important characteristics of the community 
were ‘friendly people’, 'peace and quiet’, 'way of life/country lifestyle/small town 
atmosphere’ and ‘clean air/environment'.! Thus respondents perceive their community 


to be a rural one, and express satisfaction with its characteristics. 


The majority of respondents reported that their close friends live in West Lincoln, and 
that they have relatives in the community.3 Most respondents entertained or assisted 
their neighbours on a regular basis.4 In terms of community group involvement, the 
majority indicated they were involved in some church, athletic, social or similar 
organization.» Church attendance is also relatively high among survey respondents.® 


_ These characteristics indicate a high degree of community involvement and cohesion. 


7.3 FUTURE TRENDS: FORMER GAINSBOROUGH 
TOWNSHIP, TOWNSHIP OF WEST LINCOLN AND NIAGARA REGION 


The following sections provide a discussion of the anticipated future trends in the three 


study areas. 


. Questions 58 and 59. 
. Question 68. 
. Question 69. 
. Question 71. 
. Question 72. 
. Question 75. 


omrhWh — 
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7.3.1 POPULATION 

Population projections for West Lincoln and Niagara Region indicate some future 
recovery is anticipated, although not at the level of growth experienced during the early 
1970s (Table 7.1) (Morehouse Economic Planning Consultants 1987). No population 
projections are available for the former Gainsborough Township. Population has 
increased in Gainsborough since 1951, although the rate of increase has slowed in 
recent years, a trend shared with West Lincoln and Niagara Region. No major 
development proposals are planned that would attract new residents to the area. The 
municipal official plan directs residential development to Smithville and existing 
hamlets and restricts residential development in the rural-agricultural area. Relatively 
few consents and building permits have been granted in West Lincoln since 1980 (an 
average of 20 consents and 28 building permits annually). The provision of municipal 
sewer and water services is anticipated to occur by late 1988. This will facilitate further 
development and growth in Smithville (Leon Kentridge Associates Ltd. 1988). 


On the basis of these factors it is anticipated that the population of Gainsborough will 


remain relatively stable with limited growth. 


Gainsborough has experienced a declining trend in the proportion of children under 
the age of 19 years in the population, as has West Lincoln, Niagara Region and 
Ontario. This decline has occurred as couples delay starting a family, or choose to 
have fewer or no children (as evidenced in the trends towards smaller household size). 
The decline in the proportion of the population in this age group is expected to 
continue. As past trends would indicate, the proportion of children less than 19 years 
old will likely remain higher in Gainsborough and West Lincoln than that for Niagara 
Region and Ontario. 


The proportion of the population over 65 years of age has been increasing throughout 
Ontario and a similar trend is evident in Niagara Region. Niagara Region has had a 
slightly higher proportion of seniors than Ontario as a whole. Such a trend is not clear 


in Gainsborough and West Lincoln, where the proportion of seniors has remained 


= eile 
relatively stable, likely due to the limited services and facilities available for them in the 
rural areas. Unless more services and facilities become available to this age group, 
they will probably continue to leave for other communities within Niagara Region, 
resulting in a generally stable proportion of senior citizens in Gainsborough and West 


Lincoln in the future. 


The proportion of farm to non-farm households has been declining in Ontario and is 
anticipated to continue to decline as further farm consolidations and increased 
mechanization occur. While the decline in Gainsborough and West Lincoln may not be 
as significant as some areas in Ontario, some decline in farm population is expected in 
the future. ! 


The trend towards an increase in the number of households and a decline in the 
average number of persons per household is evident in the three study areas and in 
Ontario. This trend is expected to continue as the number of senior citizens increase 
and couples choose to have fewer or no children. No evidence exists to suggest that 
the average household size in Gainsborough or West Lincoln will decline towards that 
of Ontario or Niagara Region, and the past trend of higher average household size is 
anticipated to continue. It has been estimated that in the Niagara Region, the number 
of persons per household will decline from 2.6 in 1986 to 2.5 in 2001. In West Lincoln, 
household size is projected to change from 3.3 to 3.2 over the same period 


(Morehouse Economic Planning Consultants 1987). 


It is difficult to predict future ethnic structure as it is dependent upon world events and 
Canadian immigration policy. With a relatively stable population anticipated in the 
future in Gainsborough and limited growth in West Lincoln, a shift in the ethnic 
composition is unlikely. The existence of the Dutch and Greek communities in the area 
may serve to attract immigrants from these countries, or result in some in-migration 


from other parts of Ontario, but the numbers are likely to be small. 


Pp i 6 8) ee eee 
1. A discussion of agriculture in the local community is found in Ecologistics Ltd. Site Assessment 
Phase 4B: Agriculture. 1988. 
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Similarly, any change in religious composition is likely to occur through population 


growth. The projected stable population in Gainsborough and limited growth in West 


Lincoln will likely preclude any significant shifts in religious composition. 


Only limited trend data are available for average household income in two of the three 
study areas. In Ontario, average household income has increased in absolute terms 
but decreased in real terms (due to inflation) between 1980 and 1984. However, 
incomes may have increased in real terms in 1985 (Lindsay 1986, 15-17). It is 
probable that a similar trend has occurred in the three study areas. In addition to 
losses due to inflation, growth in income for those employed in the agricultural sector 
may have lagged behind due to low prices for farm produce. It is too early to say 
whether a trend in increasing incomes is establishing itself in Ontario or in the three 
study areas. It is likely that whatever the trends, income in Gainsborough and West 
Lincoln will lag behind Ontario's average household income, as has happened in the 


past. 


Home ownership has traditionally been the dominant form of tenure in Ontario and this 
is reflected in all three study areas. The higher proportion of home ownership in 
Gainsborough and West Lincoln relative to the Region is typical of rural-agricultural 
areas where housing costs tend to be lower than in urban areas, placing home 
ownership within reach of a larger segment of the population. There is no indication 
that the cost of rural homes is moving towards that of urban homes or that residents’ 
preference in tenure is changing. Home ownership will likely continue to dominate in 
all three study areas, with the proportion significantly higher in Gainsborough and West 


Lincoln as a whole. 


While trend data are limited, residents of the three study areas have historically 
remained at the same address longer than residents in Ontario as a whole. Residents 
of rural areas generally tend to be less mobile than those of urban areas. As well, a 
large segment of the labour force commutes between communities in the Region which 
may contribute towards a longer length of residence than is found in Ontario as a 


whole. 


2/533" 
Changes in length of residence would be influenced by in-migration and out-migration. 


While some out-migration is anticipated as residents entering the labour force leave to 
seek employment outside the Region, and some in-migration may occur particularly to 
the rural areas as people seek a tural lifestyle, limited change in population is 
anticipated, as noted above. Residents of the three study areas will likely continue to 


exhibit lengths of residence greater than those of Ontario as a whole. 


The level of education has increased in all three study areas, as it has in Ontario. The 
trend to higher education is expected to continue in Ontario as higher levels of 
education become prerequisite and provide greater assurances of employment. This 
will probably be reflected in the three study areas. However, the level of education 
attained by residents of Gainsborough and West Lincoln will likely lag behind that of 


Ontario, as it has in the past. 


7.3.2 _ EMPLOYMENT! 

Observed trends in employment include a decrease in the number of persons in 
primary occupations (this category includes farming, agribusiness and horticulture) in 
the three study areas, accompanied by increases in management/administration, 
medical/health, technical/social/religious, clerical and service occupations. This trend 
can be attributed in part to increased mechanization, farm consolidations and part-time 
farming as well as a growing importance of service industries in the economy (Lindsay 
and McKie 1986, 2). In Niagara Region, the heavy industry sector (which has been a 
major employer) has experienced a decline in recent years, although it still provides a 
significant portion of employment. As an example of the decline, there has been an 
approximate 50% decrease in local United Steelworkers of America membership over 


the past decade as several employers have down-sized or closed.@ 


In Gainsborough and West Lincoln, it is expected that further mechanization and farm 


consolidation will continue, resulting in a decline in agricultural employment, although 


i ate ee eee ire 
ie a discussion of trends in eMPOY ME Ot can be found in Morehouse Economic Planning Consultants. 
4 , 1987, and Ecologistics Ltd. Site Assessment, Phase 

4B. Agriculture, 1988. 


2. Interview with Connie Tirone, United Steelworkers of America official, May 6, 1987. 


alee 
the decline should not be significant. | if the industrial park in Smithville is successful 


in attracting industry, the share of employment in this sector will increase somewhat. 


However, the agricultural sector will remain the major employer. 


The observed decline in primary occupations and increases in the management/ 
administration, medical/health, technical/social/religious, clerical and service 
occupations is expected to continue in the near future at the Regional and West 


Lincoln Township levels. 


In the Niagara Region, a continued decline in employment in heavy industry is 
expected (Morehouse Economic Planning Consultants 1987). Coupled with an 
estimated current unemployment rate of about 12%, one could expect the 


unemployment level to remain relatively high.2 


7.3.3 LAND E/SERVICE 

The West Lincoln Official Plan establishes the Municipality's vision of its future growth 
and development. The Official Plan policies support agriculture as the dominant land 
use in the rural areas with most urban development to be directed to Smithville. Some 
limited development, primarily residential, is envisioned in the existing hamlets. 
Hence, Gainsborough and West Lincoln are expected to remain as rural-agricultural 
communities; only moderate expansion of the industrial sector of the economy is 


expected in the Official Plan. 


Contacts with various community and recreational facilities in the Gainsborough and 


West Lincoln areas have not revealed any significant future plans. 


There are no plans for new development in Gainsborough or West Lincoln (Leon 
Kentridge Associates Ltd. 1988). The provision of municipal water and sewage 
services (anticipated for late 1988) will facilitate further growth and development in 
Smithville. 


rR a ee ee I ee SS 
1. Future trends in agriculture are discussed in Ecologistics Ltd. Site Assessment, Phase 4B: 


Agriculture. 1988. : 
2. Interview with Connie Tirone, United Steelworkers of America official, May 6, 1987. 
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7.3.4 SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


The high level of home ownership and greater proportion of population residing in their 
homes for more than 10 years indicate a relatively stable community. As noted earlier, 
those two characteristics are anticipated to remain unchanged and the area is 
expected to remain relatively stable. 


Residents interviewed in Phase 4B expressed satisfaction with the rural characteristics 
of their community. The support provided to the rural-agricultural nature of the 
community by the West Lincoln Official Plan, and the anticipation of limited growth and 
development will assist in preserving the attributes valued by the residents. Their 
Satisfaction with the community is likely to remain high. 


7.4 SUMMARY 


Gainsborough and West Lincoln Township are primarily rural-agricultural in character 
and this is expected to change very little in the future. Growth in the rural area is 
predicted to be slow but stable. Much of the growth will be in the form of rural non-farm 


development which the Township hopes to channel into the existing hamlets. 


The community, particularly the farm community, is very stable as indicated by the lack 
of mobility, high percentage of owner-occupied dwellings, large families and close 
social and family ties. Fewer but larger farms are expected, resulting in a limited 
decline in the proportion of farm population. Agriculture will remain the predominant 


economic activity. 


No reason is foreseen for any of the existing land use or demographic trends noted 
above to change dramatically. One can expect Gainsborough, West Lincoln and 


Niagara Region to remain much as they are today. 
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TABLE 7.17 
POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS - VINELAND 
1981 1976 Tos: 
# % # % # 

Number of Households 860 865 790 
Average Household Size 2.9 3.3 3.4 
Ethnic Composition 

British 925 36.9 

Dutch 325 13.0 

German 585 23.4 not not 

French: 15 3.0 available available 

Ukrainian 90 3.6 

Other 505 20.2 
Religious Composition! 

Catholic 380 ion 

United Church 465 18.5 

Anglican 290 pes) not not 

Other Protestant 1175 46.7 available available 

Eastern Orthodox 25 1.0 

Jewish 0 0.0 

Eastern Non-Christian 0 0.0 

Other 0 0.0 

No religious preference 180 7.2 
Detailed Religious Composition 

Anglican 295 ATSy: 

Baptist 95 3.8 

Christian Reformed 195 Teall 

Churches of Christ Disciplies 35 1.4 

Greek Orthodox 20 0.8 not not 

Jehovah's Witnesses 5 0.2 available available 

Lutheran 60 2.4 

Mennonite 510 20.2 

Pentecostal 15 3.0 

Presbyterian 65 2.6 

Roman Catholic 310 12.3 

Ukrainian Catholic 80 3.2 

United Church 465 18.4 

No Religious Preference 180 fos 

Ignore 135 5.4 


1. A more detailed table of religious composition follows; this table allows comparison with West 
Lincoln and Niagara data. 


% 
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TABLE 7.17: POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS - VINELAND (cont'd) 


Tenure 
Owned 
Rented 


Length of Residence 
less than 1 year 
1-2 years 
3-5 years 
6-10 years 
more than 10 years 


Education (age 15 and over) 
Elementary or some elementary 
Secondary or some secondary 
College or some college 
University or some university 


Average Household Income 


Source: Siatistics Canada. 1971, 1976, 1981 Census of Canada 


75 

110 
110 
150 
410 


335 
915 
470 
2fo 


$23,305 


Yo 


76.7 
23.3 


8.9 
ae, 
129 
145 
48.0 


16.8 
45.9 
23.6 
13.8 


1976 

Ht % 
645 (hoya! 
210 246 
not available 
620 28.1 
965 43.8 
280 V2 
340 15.4 
not available 


1971 

# % 
560 Ve3 
Pals) BL Tf 
not available 
not available 
not available 
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In terms of tenure, 77% of dwellings are owned, 33% are rented. The proportion of 
owned dwellings in Vineland increased between 1971 and 1981. During the same 
period, the proportion of dwellings owned remained relatively stable in Niagara Region 
and Ontario. Census data for 1981 indicate that 48% of residents had lived in their 
homes for more than 10 years; for Niagara Region and Ontario, these values were 


37% and 30%, respectively. 


The level of education has increased between 1976 and 1981 in Vineland, Niagara 
Region and Ontario (Table 7.17, 7.8, 7.9). The adults in Vineland have attained a level 
of education slightly higher than those of Niagara Region and slightly lower than those 


of Ontario. 


In terms of labour force participation rates, Table 7.18 indicates an increase between 
1976 and 1981. Over the same period, the unemployment rate has risen as well. No 
trend data are available for occupation, but Table 7.18 does provide this information for 
1981. The majority of the population in Vineland are employed in primary (farming, 
horticulture, agribusiness), manufacturing, sales, service and clerical occupations. A 
significantly higher proportion of Vineland's population (20%) is engaged in primary 


occupations as compared to Niagara Region (4%). 


As of September 1987, a total of 346 new housing units have been approved in 
Vineland; an additional 195 have been proposed. Several of these are to be located 
on Regional Road 24 or in its vicinity. Many of the proposed housing units are 
associated with Short's Heritage Village, which in Phase One will consist of 12 
single-family and 280 multi-family units on a 15.5 acre site. Phase 2 is expected to be 
similar in terms of size and density (Leon Kentridge Associates 1988). By completion, 
this ‘leisure community’ could house 1,000 to 1,500 people, (largely retired persons) 
and include a nursing home/senior citizen complex and shopping centre. Heritage 
Village could have implications in terms of the age structure of the population, and 
possibly for shopping patterns and travel behaviour in the area. Construction of 


Heritage Village has commenced. 
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TABLE 7.18 
EMPLOYMENT - VINELAND 
L r Force Activi 1981 1976 1971 
Population - 15 years and over 1960 2205 2105 
In labour force - employed 1170 Ieee 1140 
In labour force - unemployed 50 50 60 
Average Participation Rate 62.2 60.1 37:0 
Average Unemployment Rate 4.1 3.8 5.0 


Source: Statistics Canada. 1971, 1976, 1981 Census of Canada 


AB 18: EMPL ENT - VINE 


Occupation 


All occupations 
Not applicable 
Not stated 


Managerial, administrative and 
related occupations 


Teaching and related occupations 
Medicine and health 


Technological, social, religious, 
artistic and related occupations 


Clerical and related occupations 
Sales occupations 
Service occupations 


Primary occupations (includes farming, 
horticulture and animal husbandry) 


Other primary occupations 
Processing occupations 


Machining, product fabricating, 
assembling and repairing occupations 


Construction trades occupations 


Transport equipment and 
operating occupations 


Other 


1981 

#t % 
1230 100.0 
25 2.0 
35 2.8 
30 2.4 
30 2.4 
25 2.0 
85 6.9 
120 Dei 
140 11.3 
125 10.1 
235 19.0 
10 0.8 
50 4.0 
1S) CES 
25 Teve 
30 2.4 
50 4.0 


Source: Statistics Canada. 1981 Census of Canada 
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Balls Falls Conservation Area (to the south of Vineland) may undergo some expansion 
of its facilities and programs. Adjoining properties may be acquired, and there is a 
possibility that the 'Maple Syrup Days' event may be moved to this conservation area. 
A primary education centre and formal bus tours are future options also being 
examined. Vineland Pentecostal Church has indicated that it may become involved 
with the Heritage Village development, while the Vineland Missionary Church has 
long-range plans for a senior citizens complex, which if developed, would contribute to 


an older population age structure. 


The remaining southern portion of Lincoln Township is expected to remain basically 
rural and agricultural in nature. The Town of Pelham is experiencing some population 
growth in Fenwick as a result of small approved subdivisions, with only minimal growth 
occurring in the rural north Pelham area. It is likely that this trend will continue so that 
changes between 1987 and the year 2000 will be minimal. Fenwick, Fonthill, and the 
rest of Pelham will in all likelihood continue to attract commuters from larger urban 


centers in the Niagara Region. 
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CHAPTER 8 
POSSIBLE SOCIAL IMPACTS ASSOCIATED 


WITH THE OWMC FACILITY 


8.1_ INTRODUCTION 


As a result of the public consultation carried out in Phase 4B and in previous phases, a 
review of relevant case studies, and visits to facilities with waste treatment 
technologies similar to those proposed by OWMC, a number of issues and concerns 
commonly held by residents near hazardous waste management facilities became 
apparent. Table 8.1 documents these in some detail. A number of these issues and 
concerns are being addressed in studies undertaken by other consultants (Ontario 
Waste Management Corporation 1987 and 1988). Some of these analyses (e.g., 
Studies of risk, noise, visual and lighting impacts, dust, odour and agricultural impacts) 
also provided inputs to the social analysis. Table 1.1 in Chapter 1 describes the areas 
of responsibility of the consultants for the Phase 4B site assessment and Table 4.1 in 
Chapter 4 identifies the relationship of the social impact assessment with the other 
Phase 4B studies. 


This report deals with both standard and special social impacts.! Standard social 
impacts are the direct and indirect results of changes in the environment brought about 
by the construction and operation of the OWMC facility. These include the 
displacement of residents from the site itself and its immediate vicinity; nuisances such 
as odour, dust and noise; construction impacts; and potential changes in the demand 
for community and recreation facilities. In the past, most social impact analyses have 
focussed on standard impacts, and a variety of methods have been developed to 


predict them. 


1. Standard and special impacts are discussed in detail in Chapter 3. 
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TABLE 8.1 
ISSUES AND CONCERNS RELATED TO HAZARDOUS 
WASTE MANAGEMENT EACILITIES 
visual intrusion 
effects on environmental quality 
effects on human health and future generations 
groundwater quality 


damage to vegetation (gardens, natural areas, landscaping) 


odours, dust, smoke, and noise from both the facility itself and trucks 
associated with it 


accidents and spills involving waste-laden trucks 

interference from waste-laden trucks with pedestrians, farm equipment, 

regular traffic (including school buses) and access to properties adjacent to the 
access route 

problems with keeping trucks on designated access routes 

increased wear and tear on access roads 

possible structural damage to buildings or services along access routes 
property value reduction and subsequent loss of financial security 

inability to sell properties in site vicinity 

loss of business 


negative effects on local economy 


agricultural impacts - contamination, reduced production or quality 
of crops, livestock, dairy products 


loss of agricultural land 

loss of market for locally-produced agricultural products 
accidents on-site 

possible cover-up of accidents on-site 


concern over provisions for emergency response 
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TABLE 8.1 (cont'd) 


e 


feeling that political and economic considerations dominated site selection 
lack of confidence in Ministry of the Environment regulation and enforcement 
concerns about monitoring - of what, by whom, for how long, etc. 


need for adequate compensation for impacts experienced by residents and the 
community 


feeling of unfairly bearing the burden of a larger societal problem 
concern about poor relations between OWMC and the community 
out-migration of residents from the community 

the development of rifts within the community due to OWMC 
stigma effect on the community 


impacts on community and recreation features due to disruption of operations 
or out-migration 


attraction of industry to the area 

loss of resident satisfaction with the community 

change in the character of the local area 

reduction in the quality of life 

uncertainty resulting in cancelled or postponed plans 

social and psychological effects, including stress 

disruption of ancestral, familial and social ties for out-migrating residents 
economic, social and psychological effects on out-migrating residents 


disruption of day-to-day activities 


Behe 


Special impacts result from perceptions of the facility or the risk associated with the 
facility; thus they are largely subjective in nature. However, this does not detract from 
their significance. All of the existing methodologies and models for predicting and 
measuring social impacts associated with waste management facilities deal only with 
standard impacts; few of the methodologies or models attempt to cover any of the 
special impacts (Cluett et al. 1979, 118).! The "special social impacts are not well 
understood, are not easily predictable, and can be extremely difficult to manage or 
prevent" (Cluett et al. 1979, 124). 


In Phase 4A, a set of factor groupings and related factors were developed as a 
framework for the social analysis. The term ‘factor groupings' describes who or what is 
affected, while 'factors' describe the type of changes that may occur. The Phase 4A 
factors were reviewed and refined, and additional factors developed to allow a level of 
analysis appropriate in Phase 4B. The essential difference between these two phases 
is that Phase 4A compared the relative merits of the candidate sites, while in Phase 4B 
the task was to evaluate the impact of the OWMC facility on the preferred site. Table 
8.2 compares the factors used in Phase 4A with those used in Phase 4B. Although in 
many cases the factors used in the two phases are the same, the level of analysis 


generally was more detailed in Phase 4B. 


As indicated in Table 8.2, social impacts can be manifested on three levels: as impacts 
on individuals, the community as a whole, and on community and recreation features. 
These three levels correspond to the factor groupings used in this study. Within these 
different levels or factor groupings are a number of factors that describe the type of 
changes that might occur; the status of the factors as representing standard or special 
impacts is indicated in Table 8.2. A brief discussion of the various factors used in the 


Phase 4B analysis is provided below for each of the three factor groupings. 


These factor groupings and factors provide a framework for the discussions of social 


impact in Chapter 9 (Standard Impacts) and Chapter 10 (Special Impacts). 


1. While studies of special impacts have been done ‘after the fact' (e.g., Three Mile Island), few, if any, 
predictive methodologies have been developed. 
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TABLE 8.2 


COMPARISON OF PHASE 4A AND 4B FACTORS! 


PHASE 4B PHASE 4A 


FACTOR GROUPING: 
IMPACTS ON RESIDENT 


Factors: 


Displacement (standard) . ‘ 
Disruption of Day-to-Day 

Activities and/or the Use 

and Enjoyment of Property (standard) ° : 
Satisfaction with Community3 (special) ° ° 
Stress (special) ° 


FACTOR GROUPING: 
IMPACTS ON COMMUNITY 


AND RECREATION FEATURES 


Factors 


Displacement (standard) 
Disruption of Operations (standard) . ° 


FACTOR GROUPING: 
IMPACTS ON COMMUNITY AND REGION 


Factors: 
Community Stability? see ° ° 
Community Cohesion? (special) ° ° 
Community Character (both standard ° ° 
and special) 


Notes: 


a 


2. 


Each factor has been identified in parentheses as to whether it contributes to the Phase 4B analysis 
of standard impacts or special impacts. 

Resident displacement along the access route will not be required. There is a possibility that the 
household at location #75 may be displaced by the Schram Road realignment; however, a decision in 
this regard has not yet been made. In Phase 4A, displacement of residents along the access road was 
screened from the analysis. 

This factor was screened from the Phase 4A analysis as data gathered were similar across all sites 
and therefore were not useful for comparison. 

This factor was screened from the analysis in Phase 4A as the characteristics of any on-site features 
were such that displacement impacts could be mitigated; in addition, information on potential access 
routes. confirmed that no such impacts would occur. In Phase 4B, there are no community and 
recreation features on-site or along the access route that would be displaced. 

Community stability was referred to as social stability in Phase 4A. 

Community cohesion was referred to as social cohesion in Phase 4A. 
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.2_ FACTOR GROUPING: IMPACTS ON RESIDENT 


8.2.1 FACTOR: DISPLACEMENT 


The development of the hazardous waste management facility will result in the 
displacement of residents who live on-site.! These residents may experience social 
effects: for example, they may lose or strain ties to their friends, families and 
community; and they may experience stress and anxiety at the disruption of their way 
of life. The significance of these hardships will vary among individuals depending on 


variables such as age, length of residence, and attachment to place. 


The degree of impact that will be experienced by displaced residents is not readily 
predicted. It will be influenced by how far the residents move (i.e. whether they can 
relocate within the community or within reasonable distance of their relatives and 
friends), the adequacy of compensation (i.e. perceived fairness and equity of the 


compensation), and the timing of both relocation and compensation. 


8.2.2 FACTOR: DISRUPTION OF DAY-TO-DAY ACTIVITIES 


AND/OR THE USE AND ENJOYMENT OF PROPERTY 


This factor relates to the possible disruptions experienced by residents in the vicinity of 
the site or along the access route. Daily activities and/or the use and enjoyment of 
their property may be affected by nuisances such as dust, noise, odour, reduced 
accessibility, or visual intrusion of the facility. Both measurable and perceived 


disruptions will be examined. 


.2.3 FACTOR: ATISFACTION WITH THE COMMUNITY 
The siting of a hazardous waste management facility in or near a community may 
cause some residents to feel less satisfied with their community as a place to live. Asa 
result, these residents may choose to withdraw from community activities or from the 
community itself, both of which may lead to social impacts (i.e. loss of friendship ties) 


and both of which have implications for community stability and cohesion. 


PRC irene wm NR NIe CIF RATA? GAOT ee ase Ee : 
if It is possible that the household living at location #75 (10-103) will be displaced if Schram Road is 
realigned. 


oe/ 2 


lt was possible to obtain an estimate of the number of residents who say they will be 
less satisfied with their community if the facility is built in West Lincoln. However, it is 
much more difficult to arrive at an overall assessment of the significance of this effect 
because of the uncertainty as to how individuals and households will respond 
following the construction and operation of the facility. These responses may be 
substantially influenced by OWMC impact management strategies, which as of yet are 


not finalized. 


8.2.4 FACTOR: STRESS 

Stress is a particularly unusual factor in that it is highly individualized in terms of 
whether or not an event causes stress and how people react to or are affected by 
Stress. Stress results from the perception or appraisal of a situation as threatening 
some kind of danger, harm or loss, and the emotional, mental, behavioral and 
biological responses to the threat. The actual threats are less important than what 
residents perceive will occur. The overall site selection process, the announcement of 
the preferred site, technology selection and general policies related to waste 
management have caused stress for some individuals to date. As well, the actual 
construction and operation of the OWMC facility has the potential to cause stress in 
individuals who have fears or concerns about the long-term effects and overall 


operation of the facility. | 


In this study the concern is with the social impacts resulting from individual and 
household behaviour in response to the siting process and ultimately to the 
development of the facility (i.e. the likelihood that households move out of the 


community). 


The individual health-related responses to stress, both psychological and biological, 
are not addressed in this social impact study. Their assessment is beyond the 


mandate of this study and would require additional studies to be undertaken. 


in Risk-related issues are addressed by Environ Corp. Phase 4B. Site Assessment: Risk 
Assessment. 1988. 
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8.3 FACTOR GROUPING: IMPACT ON 
MMUNITY AND ATION FEATURE 


8.3.1 FACTOR: DISPLACEMENT 
As there were no community and recreation features on-site, this factor was screened 
from the analysis in Phase 4B. 


8.3.2 FACTOR: DISRUPTION OF OPERATIONS 

This factor relates to the potential disruption of the operation of existing or proposed 
community and recreation features in the vicinity of the site and along the access route. 
These features include recreation and cultural facilities, community meeting places, 
cemeteries, and any other service or facility that could be affected by facility operations. 
The concern is with the potential impact of a change in demand for the service or 


facility as well as a change in the quality of the service or facility itself. 


Disruption of community and recreation features located in the local community may 
occur in two ways. First, the displacement and potential voluntary out-migration of 
local residents may result in a decline in the use of services and facilities. | Second, 
the operations of certain community and recreation features may be negatively affected 
by changes in noise levels, dust, odour, truck traffic or other environmental changes 
caused by the waste management facility. This may result in a loss of operational 
effectiveness of the service or facility, which in turn could lead to a loss in demand. 
The proximity of the feature to the site or access route may also be seen to detract from 
the attractiveness or image of the service or facility, and this could result in the same 
effect. 


Few standards specifying a required level of environmental quality for community and 
recreation features exist. The assessment of disruption due to environmental impact 
will be based on expert opinion and the subjective evaluations of owners/operators. 
Estimates of the anticipated changes in levels of use will be based on input from the 
owners/operators of the features and residents participating in the Phase 4B intervew 
who report using them. 

1. The in-migration of construction or operational workers is not anticipated to have an effect on local 


facilities, as the majority of workers will commute (Morehouse Economic Planning Consultants 
1987). In-migration is discussed in greater detail in Section 10.5. 
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-4 FACTOR GROUPING: IMPA N COMMUNITY AND REGION 


.4.1_ FACTOR: MMUNITY STABILIT 

Community stability is a measure of a community's inclination to change and/or to 
maintain social continuity. This continuity can be disrupted if there is a significant 
change in the community's population or in social institutions which maintain and 
promote the community's goals and values. The concern is with the ability of a 
community to deal with change in a way that maintains or enhances its social and 
cultural characteristics. The potential change in population, commitment of individuals 
Or groups, and aspirations concerning future change in the community will be 
considered. 


The development of the OWMC facility has the potential to cause the local community 
to become unsettled. In anticipation of, or in response to, negative changes in the 
community's physical environmental or social system, residents or owners of 
community and recreation features may become unwilling to invest their effort, time 
and money in the community and may decide to move out of the community altogether. 
This may potentially result in the discontinuation of relationships, interactions and 
activities which help to maintain the community's social system. Impact management 


strategies may play a major role in minimizing changes in community stability. 


8.4.2 FACTOR: COMMUNITY HESION 

Community cohesion refers to both the amount and quality of social relations and 
interactions within a community, and the attraction to or identification with the 
community. Cohesion is indicated by the extent of use of local facilities, participation in 
community activities, commitment and satisfaction with community, and the extent of 


neighbouring among residents. 


A hazardous waste management facility can change the cohesiveness of the local 
community in a number of ways: 
. displacement and voluntary out-migration of residents. If people leave the 


community there may be a loss of friends and relatives for those left behind. 
There is also a potential loss of community group members or leaders. 
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° the type of facility and its nuisance or risk impacts may reduce the community's 
attractiveness to residents. Some residents may become less satisfied with the 
community as a place to live, and their involvement in the community (formally or 
informally) may decline or cease altogether. 


. disruption of community facilities that contribute to social cohesion. Such 
facilities may become less attractive to residents, who could cease to use them, 
and in the most severe circumstances result in a loss of facilities that contribute to 
community cohesion. Alternatively, the loss of residents may affect the viability of 
local facilities, particularly those which serve as meeting places (formal and 
informal) for residents. 


° Community members might band together to achieve a common goal, i.e. 
Oppose or negotiate with OWMC. As a result, community Selah aisle could 
increase. 


: Groups within the community may disagree about the facility, with negative 
implications for community cohesion. 


8.4.3. FACTOR: COMMUNITY CHARACTER 


This factor relates to the distinctive qualities of a community, which can be physical 
(land-use, geographic or environmental features), socio-cultural (population 
characteristics, way-of-life, shared values and perspectives), and economic (type of 
industrial and business activities) in nature. The unique character or image of a 
community is a function of a combination of these qualities. It should be noted that 


there is no single universally accepted definition of community character. 


The development of a hazardous waste management facility may change the character 
of the local community as a direct result of the environmental impacts it may cause, or 
indirectly as a result of induced changes in the physical, socio-cultural and economic 


qualities of the community that contribute to its character. 
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.) RELATI HIPS AMONG THE IAL FACTOR 


There are direct and indirect relationships among many of the factors. One impact can 
affect another, or the individual or collective responses of residents to a social impact 
can have implications for other social effects. As an example, the disruption of the use 
and enjoyment of property (because of nuisance impacts of the facility such as noise, 
dust or visual intrusion) could lessen some residents' satisfaction with the community 
as a place to live. A decrease in satisfaction could, if significant enough, lead to a 
decision to move from the community which in turn could have repercussions for the 
community's stability and cohesion. Should significant out-migration occur and some 
of their friends and relatives leave, the residents remaining could become dissatisfied 
with the community. This could lead to them being less active in the community and 


affect community cohesion. 


The links among the social factors are considered in this social impact assessment. 
For example, in Chapter 10, ‘Special Impacts’, the implications of residents moving 
from the local community (because of disruption to their use and enjoyment of property, 
loss of satisfaction with the community and/or perceptions of the risks posed by the 


OWMC facility) for the community's stability and cohesion are assessed. 


Table 8.3 documents the relationships between and amongst the social factors. 


Factor 


Displacement of 
Residents 


Disruption of Day- 
to-Day Activities and/or 
Use and Enjoyment of 
Property 


Disruption of 
Operations (of 
Community and 
Recreation Features) 


Community Stability 


Community Cohesion 
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TABLE 8.3 
RELATIONSHIPS AMONG THE SOCIAL FACTORS 


Links 


«Community Stability 


«Community Cohesion 


«Community Character 


«Disruption of Operations 


(of Community and 
Recreation Features) 


*Satisfaction with 


Community 


*Community Stability 


«Community Cohesion 


°Stress 


*Community Cohesion 


«Community Cohesion 


*Disruption of Operations 


(of Community and 
Recreation Features) 


«Community Character 


«Disruption of Operations 


(of Community and 
Recreation Features) 


*Satisfaction 
with Community 


Belationship 


*Stability potentially affected through the loss of 
displaced residents from the community. 


eCohesion potentially affected through the loss of 
friends and/or relatives, community group members 
and/or leaders. 


*Demographic character of the community could 
change if enough residents are displaced or if 
displaced residents share distinct characteristics. 


*Viability of operations potentially affected if 
displaced residents leave the community (resulting 
in a change in demand for services). 


“Residents may become dissatisfied with the 
community as a place to live, if their use and 
enjoyment of property is disrupted. 


elf disruption is great enough, residents could 
leave the community, potentially severing 
relationships, interactions and activities which help 
maintain the community's social system. 


«Disruption of use and enjoyment of property could 
lead to stress in some individuals. 


*Cohesion potentially affected if the viability of 
community and recreation facilities is diminished 
(e.g., through a change in demand for services). 


*Facility-related out-migration or in-migration could 
result in a change in relationships, interactions and 
activities which help maintain the cohesiveness of 
the community. 


‘the loss of residents through displacement and 
voluntary out-migration or in-migration of OWMC 
employees could lead to a change in demand for 
community and recreation features. 


*Facility-related out-migration or in-migration could 
lead to a change in the character of the community. 


*Should residents decrease their Community 
involvement/use of facilities or cease to use 
facilities, the viability of some community and 
recreation features could be affected. 


*A change in community cohesiveness, for 
exampl the loss of friends and/or relatives, could 
diminish the satisfaction of residents with the 
community as a place to live. 


Stress 


Community Character 


Satisfaction with 
Community 
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*Satisfaction 

with Community 
«Community Stability 
*Community Cohesion 


*Satisfaction with 
Community 


*Community Stability 


*Community Cohesion 


*Community Stability 
*CommunityCohesion 


“Residents experiencing stress attributed to the 
facility could become dissatisfied with the 
community. Depending upon their response to this 
stress (e.g., out-migration, or withdrawal from the 
community) stability and cohesion could be 
affected. 


“A change in community character including 
attributes valued by residents; (e.g., visual 
character, peace and quiet) could diminish 
residents’ satisfaction with the community as a place 
to live. 


“Resident dissatisfaction, in turn, could affect 
stability and/or cohesion as noted under 
Satisfaction with Community. 


*Dissatisfied residents could choose to leave 

or withdraw from the community, 
thereby potentially affecting community stability and 
cohesion. 


CHAPTER 9 
STANDARD SOCIAL IMPACTS 


-1_ INTRODUCTION 


This chapter documents the assessment of the standard impacts associated with the 


proposed facility. 


As noted in Chapter 3, standard impacts are the direct and indirect result of changes in 
the environment that will be brought about by the construction and operation of the 
OWWMC facility. The particular standard impacts experienced will be dictated to a large 
extent by the nature of the facility, its construction and its operation, as well as the 


characteristics of the area and of the residents who live near the site. 


This chapter is organized in the following manner. The factors relevant to the 
assessment of standard impacts are discussed in Section 9.2. Section 9.3 documents 
the data inputs provided by other consultants and the approach taken in the 
assessment. The analysis and evaluation of the standard impacts are documented in 
Sections 9.4 to 9.8. The conclusions for the assessment of standard impacts are 


presented in Section 9.9. 
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9.2 RELEVANT FACTORS 


In this section, the characteristics of the proposed waste management facility are 
described briefly in order to provide a basis upon which to discuss the types of 
standard impacts which could be associated with the facility; | the factors relevant to 
the analysis of the standard impacts are then identified. 


The proposed facility is comprised of five components: a landfill, an incinerator with a 
Stack, a physical-chemical treatment plant, a solidification plant with an evaporator 
Stack, and a laboratory/administration area. Trucks will deliver waste materials as well 
as other materials used in the treatment process; most of the trucks will travel along a 
designated access route. Excavated material from the landfill area will be trucked from 
the site. The operation of the components noted above, the truck movements, 
construction of the facility and expropriation or purchase of properties to develop the 
facility will create standard impacts. Three categories of standard impacts have been 
identified for the proposed facility: displacement of residents, disruption effects of 
nuisances associated with the facility development and operation, and potential 
change in demand for community and recreation features. The relevant factors to be 


considered are: 


Impacts on Residents 
* Displacement 
* Disruption of Day-to-Day Activities and/or the Use and Enjoyment of Property 


Impacts on Community and Recreation Features 

* Disruption of Operations due to nuisance impacts and to potential change in 
demand due to displacement, movement of residents and in-migration of facility 
employees. 


Impacts on Community 
* Community Character 
These factors have been discussed briefly in Chapter 8 and are elaborated on in the 


appropriate sections of this Chapter. 


ce ee ie es 
A For more detailed information regarding facility characteristics, refer to Monenco Ltd. Site 
: ili r isti 1988. A summary of facility characteristics is 


provided in Ontario Waste Management Corporation. 


Assessment. 1988. 
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9.2 RELEVANT FACTORS 


In this section, the characteristics of the proposed waste management facility are 
described briefly in order to provide a basis upon which to discuss the types of 
Standard impacts which could be associated with the facility; | the factors relevant to 
the analysis of the standard impacts are then identified. 


The proposed facility is comprised of five components: a landfill, an incinerator with a 
stack, a physical-chemical treatment plant, a solidification plant with an evaporator 
Stack, and a laboratory/administration area. Trucks will deliver waste materials as well 
as other materials used in the treatment process; most of the trucks will travel along a 
designated access route. Excavated material from the landfill area will be trucked from 
the site. The operation of the components noted above, the truck movements, 
construction of the facility and expropriation or purchase of properties to develop the 
facility will create standard impacts. Three categories of standard impacts have been 
identified for the proposed facility: displacement of residents, disruption effects of 
nuisances associated with the facility development and operation, and potential 
change in demand for community and recreation features. The relevant factors to be 


considered are: 


Impacts on Residents 
* Displacement 
* Disruption of Day-to-Day Activities and/or the Use and Enjoyment of Property 


Impacts on Community and Recreation Features 

* Disruption of Operations due to nuisance impacts and the potential change in 
demand due to displacement, movement of residents and in- migration of facility 
employees. 


Impacts on Community 
* Community Character 
These factors have been discussed briefly in Chapter 8 and are elaborated on in the 


appropriate sections of this Chapter. 


ue For more detailed information regarding facility characteristics, refer to Monenco Lid. Site 


Assessment. Phase 4B: Facility Characteristics. 1988. A summary of facility characteristics is 
Environmental Assessment. Volume V: Site 


provided in Ontario Waste Management Corporation. i | 


Assessment. 1988. 
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9.4 DISPLACEMENT 


A standard, or direct, impact of the development of the proposed OWMC facility will be 
the displacement of residents. This section addresses the potential hardships that 


residents might experience as a result of displacement. 


The discussion that follows documents the type of impacts, or hardship, that displaced 
residents could encounter, and the factors that can influence the degree of impact they 
experience.’ Following this overview, the discussion focusses on those residents who 


will be displaced. 


The displaced residents are considered in terms of number, characteristics and other 
factors that could influence the degree of impact experienced. Information on resident 
characteristics is taken from the resident interviews. The final portion of this discussion 
focusses on the impact management strategies recommended to minimize the degree 
of impact. The discussion draws upon concerns expressed by nearby residents and 
others in the community, impact management measures suggested by residents, and 


impact management measures employed elsewhere. 


The relocation of residents as a result of the OWMC facility can have effects on three 
different levels. The first level, effects on the residents who must move, is the focus of 
this section. The loss of these residents can affect the local community (the second 
level) and community and recreation features (the third level) in the area; the former 
are addressed in Chapter 10, ‘Special Impacts’. Effects on community and recreation 
features are dealt with in Section 9.7, ‘Change in the Demand for Community and 
Recreation Features’, and in Chapter 10. The impacts on community and recreation 
features examined in Chapter 10 focus on the effects related to special impacts; in 
Section 9.7 the emphasis is on effects related to resident displacement and the loss of 


residents most severely affected by nuisance impacts. 


Another potential direct impact of the proposed OWMC facility would be the 
displacement of community and recreation features. No community or recreation 


features are located on the preferred site. Two of the dwellings on-site were identified 


“Jeo 
in Phase 4A as having potential heritage significance. The Phase 4B heritage 
assessment of these two residences found that neither is of unique historic or 
architectural significance (Historica Research Limited 1988). Consequently, the factor, 


displacement of community and recreation features, was screened from the analysis. 


9.4.1 IMPACTS ASSOCIATED WITH DISPLACEMENT OF RESIDENTS 


A number of potential impacts are associated with the displacement of residents, 
including (Colony 1972, 12-26; Finsterbusch 1980, 119; Heller 1982, 482: Johnson 
and Burdge 1974; Love 1978, 4): 


* time, energy and money devoted to finding new housing; 

* disruption of social ties (e.g., with friends and relatives, 
involvement in the community); 

* disruption of established social patterns; 

* psychological stress; 

* change in accessibility to work, shopping, recreation, etc.; 

* changes in housing conditions; 

* change in tenure; 

* alienation in the new community; 

* economic hardship. 


Displacement of residents has long been accepted as a major, if not the most 
significant, social impact of development projects. This is justifiably so, as not many 
events are more disruptive than being forced out of one's home. Ordinary daily 
routines change, even if only slightly, and many close and friendly relationships can be 
affected. For many long-time residents, relocation may mean separation from familiar 
and valued settings and the close social ties experienced in these settings. Some 
people suffer considerably from relocation, particularly when it is perceived as being 
forced (Finsterbusch 1980, 119). 


The degree of impact experienced by an individual will depend upon his/her 
characteristics, ties to home and community (attachment to place), satisfaction with 
community, and place of relocation. External considerations, including the 
compensation and other means of assistance provided, and the treatment received 


from the expropriating agency, will influence the degree of impact. 
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Research in the field of social impact indicates that hardship associated with 
residential displacement is likely to be more severe among those segments of the 
population who, by virtue of their socio-economic characteristics and/or their ties to 
home and community, are less able to adapt to relocation. Populations at risk, or most 
likely to encounter greater hardships through displacement include the elderly, young 
children, homemakers, the disabled and the poor. Members of these groups are 
limited in mobility and/or financial resources and are likely to be more dependent on 
the immediate community for fulfillment of their material and social needs 
(Finsterbusch 1980). 


Farmers and homeowners may endure greater hardship because they frequently have 
a strong attachment to their homes; they often experience great social and 
psychological loss from forced displacement (Finsterousch 1980, 120). Farmers and 
homeowners also have a higher degree of "investment" in the community by virtue of 


the commitments they have made to a particular property. 


Long-term residents and those with strong local social ties are likely to display higher 
levels of attachment to place: time fosters familiarity with the residential environment 
and allows for development of social networks. Social ties are manifested in a 
number of ways: membership in community groups and organizations, friends and 
relatives in the area, interaction with neighbours, and ancestral ties to property and the 


municipality. Strong social ties make it difficult for an individual to leave. 


Another factor that can affect the degree of impact experienced is satisfaction with the 
community as a place to live. The more satisfied a resident is with their former 
community, the greater the degree of displacement impact experienced (Fischer et al. 
1977: Finsterbusch 1980, 121-122; Heller 1982, 485-488). 


Finally, one's place of relocation can influence the level of impact. Residents who 
move to another municipality must develop new daily patterns and establish new 
friends and ties with neighbours and the community, while contending with unfamiliar 
surroundings and the loss of old social ties. | Hence they may have a more difficult 
time adjusting than residents who relocate within the same community (Finsterbusch 
1980, 117-118; Heller 1982, 483-484). 


iS 
The impacts of displacement have been assessed with these considerations in mind. 


9.4.2 DISPLACEMENT OF RESIDENTS! 


Three (3) households and five (5) residents are located on the proposed site.- No 
children live in these households; all five residents are adults.3 Two of the three are 
farm households, although one is semi-retired.4 Two households own their home and 
property; the other rents.° All the on-site residents are long-time residents of West 
Lincoln, having lived in the Township for more than 20 years.5 Ancestors of one family 


settled in the Township approximately 200 years ago./ 


One on-site household is very satisfied with West Lincoln as a place to live; another is 
neither satisfied nor dissatisfied.8 With respect to place of relocation, one on-site 
household would relocate in Niagara Region; another was not sure where they would 
move.9 The two on-site households interviewed in Phase 4B did not foresee or were 
unsure of either any problems that would make it difficult for them to move or any 


reasons that would make them reluctant to relocate. 19 


Concerns of on-site residents regarding relocation included compensation for the 
value of their property, the inconvenience of moving, relocation expenses and the 
stress associated with the move. Another concern was whether they could find a 


similar property at a comparable price. 


1. An additional household at the southeast corner of Hwy. 20 and Schram Road (location 75; see 
Figure 9.1) may be displaced to allow for a realignment of Schram Road/Silverdale Road. As the 
realignment has not yet been confirmed this household has not been included in this assessment. 

2. Only two of the three on-site households were interviewed in Phase 4B; information on the third 
household, which chose not to be interviewed in Phase 4B, was supplemented by Phase 4A survey 
data where appropriate. The Phase 4A survey is included in the appendices to the Phase 4A Social 
Analysis Report (Institute of Environmental Research 1985). 

3. Phase 4B On-Site Resident Interviews, Question 100; Phase 4A Walk and Talk Interviews, 
Question 19. 

4. Phase 4B On-Site Resident Interviews, Question 104; Phase 4A Walk and Talk Interviews, 

Question 13. 

Phase 4B On-Site Resident Interviews, Question 4; Phase 4A Walk and Talk Interviews, Question 8. 

Phase 4B On-Site Resident Interviews, Question 2; Phase 4A Walk and Talk Interviews, Question 3. 

Phase 4B On-Site Resident Interviews, Question 6; Phase 4A Walk and Talk Interviews, Question 4a. 

Phase 4B On-Site Resident Interviews, Question 57 (this question was not asked in the Phase 4A 

Walk and Talk Interview). 

Phase 4B On-Site Resident Interviews, Question 60 (this question was not asked in the Phase 4A 

Walk and Talk Interview). 

10. Phase 4B On-Site Resident Interviews, Question 61 (this question was not asked in the Phase 4A 
Walk and Talk Interview). 


ice) 
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Residents participating in the public consultation program commented that on-site 
residents should receive fair compensation and should be compensated for the stress 
and intangible costs of moving. Concern was expressed regarding the psychological 


and social impacts associated with involuntary moves. 


9.4.3 IMPACT MANAGEMENT STRATEGY 

The data available concerning the characteristics and social ties of on-site residents 
suggest that these households will encounter difficulties in relocation, with varying 
degrees of impact. It is not possible to mitigate displacement; however, a number of 
impact management measures and corporate responses can be implemented to 


alleviate the displacement impacts. 


The goal of the impact management strategy should be to minimize the adverse social, 
psychological and economic impacts of displacement, and maximize any positive 
effects that may occur. In many respects, OWMC can influence the degree of impact 
through the level or type of compensation measures offered and the treatment of 
displaced residents. Based on the information available on residents' characteristics 
and social ties, their concerns about relocation, and research on relocation 
experiences elsewhere, the following measures and corporate responses are 
recommended: 
* full compensation for value of property under the procedures of the Ontario 
Expropriations Act; 
* payment of allowance for relocation costs (e.g., moving expenses, legal fees, 
survey fees, real estate fees); 


* substantive assistance in finding new accommodation; 


* consideration of special circumstances that would result in financial, social or 
psychological hardship for residents and implementation of measures to 
address these circumstances; 


* provision for sufficient time to find a new home; 


* compensation for the inconvenience and stress associated with a forced 
move. 
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OWMC has indicated that it will implement these measures (Ontario Waste 
Management Corporation 1988), with the possible exception of the last one. However, 
some of the other measures may address this issue. OWMC will also meet with on-site 
residents individually to discuss their needs and special circumstances, and determine 


ways to minimize the problems associated with moving. 


As noted above, the degree of hardship experienced will vary among the households. 
One of the best means to reduce displacement impacts is to meet with the residents to 
discuss their individual needs and special circumstances, and to determine what can 
be done to ease the move. Individualized support services, along with other 
measures, have contributed to minimizing relocation effects in other instances (Heller 
1982, 482). It is recommended that OWMC meet with the residents individually, a 


process which has in fact begun. 


Throughout the process residents should be treated courteously and fairly. It should 
be remembered that their homes and community provide not only shelter and services 
but also serve social and psychological functions. These residents are being forced to 
leave their homes for the benefit of the general public. The treatment they receive 
should be cognizant of the potentially significant hardships they may encounter. It is 
recommended that OWMC maintain involvement in the expropriation process in order 


to ensure that the residents’ best interests are given priority. 


In summary, it is possible to compensate for the physical and economic features of 
one's home and community and to approach relocation in an empathetic and 
sympathetic manner so as to alleviate other psychological and social impacts 
associated with a forced move. It is not possible to compensate for all impacts; some 
will remain. However, it is expected that most residents who are displaced will adjust 


to their new homes and locations over time. 
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9.5 DISRUPTION OF DAY-TO-DAY ACTIVITIES 


This section addresses the nuisance impacts that are associated with site development 
- construction activities and site operations - and the anticipated disruption that would 
result in residents’ daily activities and/or the use and enjoyment of property and the 


operations of community and recreation features. 


The anticipated nuisance impacts include noise, visual intrusion, dust, odour and night 
lighting. Inthe subsections that follow, each nuisance impact is assessed 
individually. | The discussions provide an overview of how each nuisance impact 
could disrupt the lives of residents and the operations of community and recreation 


features. 


The nature of the nuisance impact and data availability had a bearing on the approach 
taken to assess each. Similarly, the assumptions applied in the assessment varied 
among the nuisance impacts. The approach and assumptions are documented for 
each nuisance impact in the appropriate subsection; the analysis and evaluation 


follows; finally, the opportunity for impact management is discussed. 


Following the analysis of each nuisance impact, the evaluations are drawn together 
and an assessment of the cumulative effects of the nuisance impacts is provided in 
Section 9.5.6. The underlying assumption is that some households will be affected by 
a number of nuisances, and by virtue of the cumulative nature of the impact, 


experience significant impact. 


9.5.1 NOISE 
introduction 
The construction and operation of the proposed facility will result in increased sound 


levels in the surrounding area. There are three main sources of noise impacts 


1. Each nuisance impact is assessed assuming 150,000 tonnes/annum (‘Year 5') typical operations. 
Appendix F provides a sensitivity analysis under conditions of 300,000 tonnes/annum (‘Year 10’) 
typical operations. 


aoe = 


associated with the OWMC facility: construction, plant operation, and landfilling 
activities. Sources contributing to noise during the construction and site operation 


phases include the following: 


Construction 

* Equipment associated with landclearing and ground excavation; 

* Delivery trucks and construction employee vehicles; 

* Equipment associated with the construction of the berm, drainage 
ditches and the access road; 

¢ Construction of plant and other buildings. 


Landfill Operations 

¢ Landfill equipment; 

¢ Trucks hauling excavated clay; 
¢ Facility employee vehicles. 


Plant Operation 

¢ Delivery trucks; 

¢ Facility employee vehicles; 

* Equipment associated with the physical/chemical treatment plant, 
solidification plant and incinerator, in addition to general equipment 
such as ventilation fans. 


ce 


Noise is defined as unwanted sound. An increase in local sound levels can disrupt the 
day-to-day activities and/or the use and enjoyment of property of nearby residents. 
Similarly, increased sound levels can disrupt the operations of community and 
recreation features. Noise can be an annoying irritant to the listener; at high levels it 
can affect sleep, health and the performance of some kinds of tasks, as well as inhibit 
communication. At extremely high levels noise can result in physiological damage to 
the ear and may cause non-auditory physiological effects varying from muscular 
tension to headaches. The duration of excessive noise levels will also affect the 


degree of impact experienced. 


It is not possible to make definitive statements about the noise level at which stress 
occurs, but other studies have noted that the threshold of the stress response is about 
65 dBA and becomes more pronounced at 80 to 85 dBA (Finsterbusch 1980, 195-220), 


depending upon the nature of the noise. 
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Approach 
Assessment of the noise impacts was undertaken for construction, plant operations 
and landfill activities.!_ The landfill and construction activities will take place during the 
daytime; consequently, these noise assessments relate to changes in the day-time 
sound environment. The plant, while operating 24 hours, will not be audible over the 
landfill during the daytime and the assessment of impacts was concerned with the 


night-time sound environment only. 


A series of noise level contours, or noise impact zones, were applied to maps of 
residence locations and locations of community and recreation features.2 This 
information, combined with data on ambient sound levels and (where available)3 
predicted sound levels at specific residence locations, was used to identify 
households, residents, and the community and recreation features affected by a 
change in their sound environment, and the magnitude of the impact (S.S. Wilson and 
Associates 1987). 


The extent of impact was also viewed as a function of the duration of exposure to 
noise. The potential for homemakers, others who work at home, pre-school children 
and retired persons to experience nuisance effects due to noise associated with the 
proposed facility would be greater due to longer periods of time spent at home. The 
number of residents falling into these categories was identified from the interview 
results and used to assess the significance of sound level increases associated with 


the landfill and construction operations.4 


ts For detailed information on noise impacts, see S.S. Wilson & Associates Site Assessment. Phase 
4B: Noise .1987. 

Ze For detailed information on noise impacts, see S.S. Wilson & Associates Site Assessment. Phase 

4B: Noise .1987. 

Information regarding construction noise was not available on a residence-by-residence basis. 

A similar assessment was not applied for plant operations as it was assumed that all residents would 

be home during the night. 


Rw 
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The predicted increases in sound levels were compared to the applicable Ministry of 


the Environment (MOE) guidelines and the ambient sound levels. Increases over the 
ambient were considered, as noise level increases that do not exceed MOE criteria 
can still introduce significant changes in the noise environment. Given that the nature 
of the noise associated with the proposed facility will be out of character with the rural 
sound environment (S.S. Wilson & Associates 1987), a measure of noise increases 


above ambient levels provides another useful indicator of noise impact. 


Table 9.1 puts into perspective the change in subjective loudness and the magnitude 


of the noise impact for increases in sound level above the ambient or MOE criteria. 


As Table 9.1 indicates, a 10 dBA! increase in the noise level sounds twice as loud, a 5 
dBA increase is noticeable and a 3 dBA increase is barely discernible (S.S. Wilson 
and Associates 1987). For the purposes of the noise assessment, the impact 
associated with any given increase in noise level was rated by S.S. Wilson & 
Associates (1987) as follows: 

0 to 3 dBA - no impact 

4 to 5 dBA - low impact 

6 to 10 dBA - moderate impact 

11 or more GBA - high impact 
The determination of impact significance took into account experiences at other waste 
management facilities, as well as the perceptions and concerns of residents and 
representatives of community and recreation features in the local community. 
Consideration was also given to information obtained from literature regarding the 


effects of noise as a nuisance (Cohen and Weinstein 1982, Finsterbusch 1980). 


1: Noise level data in this discussion are reported in Leq dBA. dBA and Leq are defined as follows: 


dBA: The decibel (dB) is a dimensionless measure of sound pressure level. "A weighting" is the 
frequency weighting characteristic intended to approximate the relative sensitivity of the normal 
human ear to different frequencies (pitches) of sound. 


Leq: The ‘equivalent energy sound level’ is the value of the constant sound level which would 
result in exposure to the same total A - weighted energy as would the specified time-varying sound, 
if the constant sound level persisted over an equal time interval. It is measured in dBA. 


Some typical sound levels are described in Appendix G. 
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TABLE 9.1 
CHANGES IN NOISE ENVIRONMENT 


ASSOCIATED WITH INCREASES IN SOUND LEVELS 


Excess Above Present Change in Magnitude of the 
nd Level, dBA Subjective Loudness Noise Problem 

1 to 5 inclusive noticeably louder slight noise problem 

6 to 10 inclusive almost twice as loud definite noise problem 

11 to 15 inclusive almost three times serious noise problem 
louder 

16 and over almost four times very serious noise 
louder problem 


Source: Ontario Ministry of the Environment, Acoustics Technology in Land Use 


Planning, Volume 1: Analysis of Noise Impact. (Ontario: 1977), p.62. 
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Assumptions 


The following assumptions (Monenco Ltd. 1988) were applied in the analysis of the 
noise impacts. 


* Construction activities will occur 8 hours a day (8:00 to 16:30, with a half-hour 
lunch), 5 days a week, with no overtime. 


* Construction of the facility will be completed within 18 months. 


* Landfill equipment will operate on a relatively continuous basis over an 8 
hour day shift, 5 days a week. Occasionally, extended hours of landfill 
operations will be required; however landfill operations will not occur after 
19:00 hours. Equipment will meet MOE specifications for noise. 


* The shallow entombed landfill method is utilized. 


* Equipment associated with the operation of the incineration plant, and 
general equipment such as ventilation fans, will operate 24 hours a day, 7 
days a week. The physical/chemical treatment plant will initially operate 8 
hours a day, 5 days a week. 


* Mobile equipment (e.g., trucks) will operate only during the dayshift, 5 days a 
week. 


* The life of the facility will be at least 20 years. 


* A 3.0 to 5.0 metre undulating berm located at the 50 metre buffer zone has 
been included in the calculation of the noise levels. 


* No clay stock-piling will occur on-site. 


A number of assumptions were applied by S.S. Wilson and Associates in their 
determination of noise impact zones; these assumptions apply to the social analysis 


also. 


Noise Impact Zones and Criteria 
As noted above, several noise contours were developed and mapped by the noise 


consultant. The noise contours, or noise impact zones, were developed with 
consideration of the activities and equipment that would generate noise and the criteria 
established by the Ministry of the Environment. The following provides a discussion of 


the MOE criteria for each of the three main sources of noise. 
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Construction Noise Criteria. Ministry of the Environment noise level standards 
limit the allowable noise levels from construction equipment at the source (i.e., on-site) 
rather than at the receptor (at residences and community and recreation features) (S.S. 
Wilson & Associates 1987). If the equipment used during construction is not certified 
by the manufacturer, or is not new, an acoustical consultant will certify the equipment 
on-site under operating conditions. MOE may also require verification at various times 


over the course of construction. 


For the purposes of evaluating the potential noise impact associated with the 
construction activities, noise contours were developed by S.S. Wilson and Associates. 
The noise contours related to Leq of 55 dBA and 60 dBA. The 55 dBA contour was 
based on the MOE guidelines (07:00 to 23:00 hours) for new residential development 
and landfill operations and has been applied in the absence of sound level criteria 


established specifically for construction activities. 


Plant Noise Criteria. The MOE guidelines for new industrial development 
recommend that the noise from industry not exceed either the existing ambient sound 


levels or 40 dBA, whichever is higher. 


Landfill Noise Criteria. The landfill noise impacts have been assessed against 
both existing ambient noise levels and MOE reference criteria. The MOE criterion is 
the greater of either 55 dBA or the existing ambient noise levels between 07:00 and 
19:00 hours. 


Analysis 

Construction Noise Impacts. The assessment of construction period noise impact 
covers the building of the plant, initial landfill development operations (prior to 
entombment), and the site perimeter works (e.g., berm construction). The initial 
development of the landfill will result in noise impacts approximately 1 dBA higher than 


those levels discussed below for landfilling itself. 


The 60 and 55 dBA noise level contours for construction period noise in the ‘worst 


case’ month have been mapped and the number of households and residents within 


rely = 
them determined. It must be noted that although a number of residences lie within 


these contours, some of them will not be experiencing any actual noise impact as their 
ambient levels will be greater than the noise associated with construction, or the 
increase in noise level will be less than 4 dBA and therefore be imperceptible. | 2 
Table 9.2 indicates the number of households, residents, and residents spending most 
of their time on their property for residences located within the two construction noise 
impact zones. 


Even if the MOE at-source criteria are met, construction noise levels at some 
residences will be greater than the ambient noise level conditions. For instance, plant 
construction noise during the daytime (‘worst case’ month) will result in the residences 
adjacent to the site along the north side of Hwy 20 receiving a noise level of 
approximately Leq 63 dBA; the ambient levels are Leq 59 dBA. A residence 
approximately 500 m south of the site with an ambient of 40 dBA could receive a noise 
level of 56 dBA (Leq). 


The 'worst case' impact from perimeter works (i.e., construction of the berm, drainage 
ditch and access road) will occur whenever these Operations are opposite a 
residence.? As an example, a residence at the north side of the site could receive 
levels as great as 80 to 82 dBA when 4 or 5 units of heavy equipment are working at 
the adjacent perimeter (compared to an ambient level of 59 dBA (Leq)). Similarly, the 
residence near the southwest corner of the site could receive sound levels as high as 
80 dBA. However, the average hourly Leq over the construction period will be 
approximately 62 dBA (S.S. Wilson and Associates 1987). 


1, Predicted construction noise levels were not provided for each residence, hence it is not possible 
to determine the actual increase above the ambient noise level for each dwelling. 

2. As discussed above, the noise consultant, S.S. Wilson & Associates, has determined that 
increases in the noise level of less than 4 dBA will not be perceptible; thus IER is judging them to be 
of no significance. 

3. Perimeter works are expected to be 9 months in duration, and will move from the north end of the 
site to the south. Work will be performed 5 days a week, from 8:00 to 4:30, with a half- Deus lunch 
break at noon. For more details see Monenco Ltd. 

Characteristics, 1988. Prepared for the Ontario Waste Management Corporation. 
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TABLE 9.2 
HOUSEHOLDS AND RESIDENTS 
LOCATED WITHIN CONSTRUCTION NOISE CONTOURS! 


Number of 

Households With Number of 
Construction Residents Who Spend Residents Spending 
Noise Level Number of Number of Most of Their Time Most of Their Time 
Contour Households  Residents® on the Property? on the Property? 
60dBA 4 16 2 (2) 4 (5) 
55dBA . 26 97 17 (20) 34 (41) 


Sources: IER, Phase 4B, Resident Interviews, 1986; IER, Phase 4A Resident Survey; S.S. Wilson and 
Associates, Site Assessment.Phase 4B: Noise, 1987. 


Notes: 


ie 
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The noise level contours are not mutually exclusive (e.g., the 60 dBA zone is contained within the 55 
dBA zone). 

Includes residents participating in resident interviews and an estimate of the number of residents in all 
other dwellings using average household size (3.6 persons) for Gainsborough Township,1981 
Census. 

Residents spending most of their time on the property include pre-schoolers (0-4 years), retired 
persons, farmers, homemakers, and others who work at home. The characteristics of residents within 
the construction noise contours that were not surveyed are assumed to be the same as those 
surveyed, and thus survey results were extrapolated by a factor of 1.2 to develop an estimate of the 
total number of residents who would spend most of their time on the property. The number of 
sensitive surveyed residents, representing a minimal estimate, is shown first; the extrapolated value 
follows in parentheses. 
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Plant Noise Impacts. Generally, plant noise impacts can be expected to be greater 


at night when ambient noise levels will be lower. During the day, noise from the landfill 


operation will override the noise associated with the plant. 


Residences to the north of the site on Hwy 20 will receive day and night levels of 41 to 
42 dBA. However, because these residences will be experiencing an ambient noise 
level of 56 to 58 dBA during the day and 48 dBA at night (the difference being 


attributed to reduced Hwy 20 traffic), no overall impact from plant operations will occur. 


Only one residence (at location 49 to the south of the site) will experience noise 
impacts at night, affecting an estimated 4 people (see Figure 9.1).1 The change in 
sound levels will represent a low degree of impact for the residents of this household; 
that is, the sound levels will increase by 4-5 dBA. 


Landfill Noise Impacts. The landfill operation is a moving function; landfilling will 
occur around the site, but at any given time will operate in one location only. For the 
purposes of the analysis the landfill has been divided into four distinct working areas or 
quadrants. Landfilling will occur only in one quadrant at any one time; noise impacts 
will occur only for the period when the working area is at the particular corner of the 
site, and the impact will diminish as the working area moves further inward on the site. 
For this analysis it is assumed that the length of noise impact associated with landfilling 
operations in each quadrant will be at least five years (i.e., minimum 20-year lifetime 


divided by 4).2 The values were calculated for ‘worst-case’ conditions. 


The ambient and predicted noise levels for each residence were determined by the 
noise consultant; the predicted sound levels were compared to the ambient sound 
levels and MOE criteria, and increases were rated as being high (11 dBA or more 


increase), moderate (6-10 dBA increase) or low (4-5 dBA increase) in impact. 


ai As this household chose not to participate in the survey, the average household size for 
Gainsborough Township in the 1981 Census (3.6) was substituted and rounded to the nearest 


whole number. vi 
ee A twenty-year operating lifetime is assumed for the purposes of this analysis; however, it will in fact 


be somewhat longer. 
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Residences in several locations will experience sound level increases above the MOE 
criteria and/or ambient sound levels due to landfill operations in more than one 
quadrant. Alternatively, some of the residences within the noise zones will experience 
no impact; their ambient noise levels will exceed the noise attributable to landfilling or 
the increase in noise level will be less than 4 dBA (and thus will not be considered 


significant). 


In the following analysis, only the households actually experiencing landfill noise 


impacts (relative to either ambient or criteria levels) are discussed. 


Table 9.3 shows the magnitude of landfill noise impacts for various residences for the 
outdoor living area! in terms of ambient noise levels and MOE reference criteria. 
Table 9.4 shows the same at the exposed building face. Table 9.5 breaks down 
landfill noise impacts for the outdoor living area by magnitude of impact and number of 
quadrants causing impact, and provides the number of households, residents and 
residents spending most of their time on affected properties. Table 9.6 does the same 
at the exposed building face. The magnitude of impact was assigned according to the 
highest occurring impact experienced by each dwelling, and therefore represents the 
‘worst-case’. However, the highest magnitude of impact may not necessarily occur 
over all impact periods. The number of quadrants causing impact provides a measure 
of the period of time over which impacts will occur, each quadrant having a lifetime of 
at least 5 years. Thus, a household impacted by only one quadrant would be affected 
for at least 5 years; by two quadrants, at least 10 years; three quadrants, at least 15 
years; and four quadrants, at least 20 years. The residences with their assigned 


location numbers are noted on Figure 9.1. 


Because the ambient noise levels for residents in the site vicinity are often below 55 
dBA, more households experience impact from noise increases over ambient levels 
than from increases above the MOE criteria. At the outdoor living areas a total of 30 


households, accounting for 116 people, will be impacted by landfill noise levels above 


ip. Outdoor living area is defined as a backyard location, sheltered from noise, for family use in good 
weather (barbeques, outdoor parties etc.) The minimum outdoor living area should be 
approximately 60m? and readily accessible from the house (S.S. Wilson and Associates 1987). 

Ze A household may be assessed as having a high noise impact during one 5 year period and 
a moderate noise impact during a second 5 year period; the magnitude of impact assigned is high. 
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TABLE 9.3 
LANDFILL NOISE IMPACT AT TD R LIVING AREA BY 
RESIDENCE LOCATION (150,000 TONNES/ANNUM)' 

Residence Existing MOE 

Location Ambient Excess Over Ambient?3 Reference Excess Over Criteria?:3 
Number Level (dBA) NW NE SE SW _ Criteria(dBA}4 NW NE SE SW 
6 40 L - - - 55 - - - - 
12 46 L - - - 55 = - = = 
13 48 L - - - 55 = = = - 
14 48 E - - - 55 “ = = = 
15 48 M . . . 55 - - - - 
16 48 M - - - 55 = - = = 
Ay 46 M - . - 55 - - - - 
18 46 H - - - 55 L - = = 
19 45 H L - - 55 L - - - 
20 48 M Me - 55 - - - - 
21 48 M H - - 55 - L - - 
26 40 . E . . 55 - - - - 
27. 40 L Me - 55 - - - - 
29 40 L M - se) - - - - 
30 40 . . - - 55 - - - - 
33 45 M i . 55 - le - - 
34 48 . Me - 55 - - - - 
30 46 - L - - 55 - - - - 
48 40 . - M H 55 . - - E 
49 40 L LS H H 55 . - Me 
50 40 M H M 55 - - - - 
51 40 . - H M 55 - - - - 
Bz 40 . L M & 55 - - - - 
53 40 . - M - 55 - - : : 
56 40 - - M - 55 - - : = 
5/ 40 - - H =H 56 - - - 
58 40 - “ LE L 55 - - - = 
59 40 - - - L 55 - - - : 
75 48 M Hy = - 55 - id - - 
90 40 - - L 55 - - - - 


Source: S.S. Wilson and Associates. Site Assessment, Phase 4B: Noise, 1987 


Notes: 

1. Noise impact from landfill operations without any stockpiling of excavated clay for 150,000 
tonnes/annum, typical operation. 

2. The landfill noise impacts were assessed as follows: 
L (low) = 4-5 dBA increase 
M (moderate) = 6-10 dBA increase 
H (high) = 11 or more dBA increase 
Source: S.S. Wilson & Associates, Site Assessment. Phase 4B: Noise. 1987. 

3. NW,NE, SE, and SW represent the four landfill quadrants: northwest (NW), northeast (NE), 
southeast (SE), and southwest (SW). 

4. MOE's reference criteria are 55dBA or the existing ambient level, whichever is highest. 
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TABLE 9.4 
LANDFILL N ISE IMPACT AT EXPOSED BUILDING FACE BY 
RESIDENCE ATION (1 TONNES/ANNUM)! 

Residence Existing MOE 
Location Ambient Excess Over Ambient?3 Reference eat Over = 3 
Number Level (dBA) NW NE SE SW Criteria (dBA)* NW sw 
18 56 Miva ee ee 56 NA Re > Cae iete 
19 55 Mi eae 55 Mees Waar ies 
20 58 Me Mr 2.5 =e 58 Nie (bare ee 
Ds 58 MP 4 nee 58 PaaS Please = 
33 «55 cs Tele nega 55 Birt Pern SY 2 
A8 43 «ee OMe UH 55 ie ay 3! 
49 49 2 2H eM 55 ee nie 
50 40 L MH M 55 YT 
51 47 0 ae a A ae 55 Se ae 
52 40 a es Mente 55 ENT ee 
53 44 ares BBM 9) & 55 =), | ate ea 
57 A ~ SH eee 55 ei ke 
90 43 cee 55 = RT 


Source: S.S. Wilson and Associates. Site Assessment. Phase 4B: Noise. 1987 


Notes: 

1. Noise impact from landfill operations without any stockpiling of excavated clay for 150,000 
tonnes/annum, typical operation. 

2. The landfill noise impacts were assessed as follows: 
L (low) = 4-5 dBA increase 
M (moderate) = 6-10 dBA increase 
H (high) = 11 or more dBA increase 
Source: S.S. Wilson & Associates, Site Assessment. Phase 4B: Noise. 1987. 

3. NW, NE, SE, and SW represent the four landfill quadrants: northwest (NW), northeast (NE), 
southeast (SE), and southwest (SW). 

4. MOE's reference criteria are 55dBA or the existing ambient level, whichever is highest. 
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TABLE 9.6: LANDFILL NOISE IMPACTS AT EXPOSED BUILDING FACE 
BY DEGREE OF IMPACT AND NUMBER OF QUADRANTS CAUSING IMPACT (150,000 TONNES/ANNUM) 


a  —————————— 


NOISE LEVELS ABOVE AMBIENT NOISE LEVELS ABOVE CRITERIA 


1 


Degree of Impact Number of Households Number of Residents Number of Households Number of Residents 


by Number of With Residents Spending Spending Most of With Residents Spending Spending Most of 
Quadrants 2 Number of Number of Most of Their Time on Their Time on Number of Number of Most of Their Time on Their Time on 
Causing Impact Households | Residents? Their Property 4 Their Property* Households Residents® Their Property4 Their Property 4 


LOW 

One Quadrant 
Two Quadrants 
Three Quadrants 
Four Quadrants 


Total Low Impact 


MODERATE 
One Quadrant 
Two Quadrants 
Three Quadrants 
Four Quadrants 


Total Moderate 
Impact 


HIGH 

One Quadrant 
Two Quadrants 
Three Quadrants 
Four Quadrants 


Total High Impact 


Total, All Degrees 
of Impact 


Sources: $.S. Wilson and Associates, Site Assessment, Phase 4B: Noise, 1987; IER, Phase 4B, Resident Interviews, 1986; JER, Phase 4A Resident Survey, 1984 
Notes: 
1. Degree of impact was assigned according to the highest occurring impact for any location. No impact = noise level increase of 1 to 3 dBA; low impact = 4-5 dBA; moderate impact = 6-10 dBA; 
high impact = 11 or more dBA increase. 
2. Each quadrant has an approximate lifetime of at least 5 years; thus the number of quadrants causing an effect indicates the number of years over which impact will occur. It must be remembered 
that the highest degree of impact may not necessarily occur over all impact periods. 
3. Includes residents participating in resident interviews and an estimate of the number of residents in all other dwellings using an average household size of 3.6 (Gainsborough Township, 
1981 Census). 
4. Only for residents participating in the resident interview/surveys; includes pre-schoolers (0-4 years of age), retirees, farmers, nousewives and all others who work at home and could be expected to 
be on their property during the daytime. Thus, the number of sensitive residents reported in this table may be somewhat co~servative. . 
5. Assuming that the characteristics of residents not interviewed/surveyed are the same as those reported here, the number o/ sensitive households/residents impacted by noise levels above the ambient 
could increase by a factor of 1.4. These extrapolated values are shown in parentheses. 
6. Assuming that the characteristics of residents not interviewed/surveyed are the same as those reported here, the number 0° sensitive households/residents impacted by noise levels above criteria 
could increase by a factor of 1.8. These extrapolated values are shown in parentheses. 
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existing ambient levels. Of these, a total of 50 residents in 24 households are 
estimated to be potentially 'sensitive' because they spend most of their time at home or 
on their property. ! Nine households (38 residents) will experience a low degree of 
noise impact for at least five years; at least 12 of these residents (5 households) are 
known to be sensitive. One household (2 people) will be impacted to a low degree for 
at least 10 years, with 1 of the residents known to be spending most of their time on 
their property (Table 9.5). 


Six households (20 people) will experience a moderate degree of landfill noise impact 
for at least 5 years; a minimum of 8 residents from 4 of these households are known to 
be sensitive. Landfill noise levels causing at least moderate impacts will affect 3 
households (13 people) for at least 10 years. Of these, at least 4 residents (from 2 
households) can be said to spend most of their time on their property. Only 1 
household (5 people) will experience moderate noise impacts for at least 15 years; 


none of these residents are considered as being sensitive. 


Only one household (4 residents) will experience a high degree of impact for at least 5 
years, with a minimum of 3 of these residents spending most of their time on their 
property. Seven households (24 residents) will receive at least some high degree of 
impact for at least 10 years; at least 5 of these people (from 3 households) are known 
to be sensitive. Landfill noise causing at least some high degree of impact for at least 
15 years will affect another household (6 residents); 3 of the residents from this 
household are known to spend most of their time on the property. Finally, 1 household 
(4 people) will experience a high degree of impact for at least some part of the 
minimum 20-year period they are impacted by landfill noise. None of these residents 


are known to be sensitive. 


ie These values for the total number of sensitive households/residents include those reported by 
surveyed households and an estimate of the number of sensitive residents in non-surveyed 
households, based on the assumption that non-surveyed households have the same 
characteristics as those that were surveyed. The number of sensitive residents/households in 
subsequent parts of this section pertains only to those in interviewed households, and is therefore 
4 minimum estimate. If it is assumed that residents not interviewed have characteristics similar 
to those interviewed, the values reported below would increase by a factor of 1.4 for noise levels 
above the ambient. 
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A total of 7 households (24 people) are impacted by landfill noise levels at the outdoor 
living area exceeding the MOE reference criteria; of these, at least 4 households (7 
residents) can be considered as sensitive.! Six households (20 people) will 
experience a low degree of noise impact for at least 5 years; at least 4 of these 
residents (from 2 households) can be expected to spend most of their time at home. 
One household (4 residents) will be impacted to a moderate degree for at least 5 
years; none of these residents were considered as sensitive. No household would 


receive a high degree of impact above the criteria for any period of time. 


The predicted landfill sound levels at the exposed building face of nearby residences 
indicate that a total of 13 households, accounting for 55 people, will be impacted by 
landfill noise levels above the existing ambient levels (Tables 9.4 and 9.6). Twenty-four 
(24) residents in 10 of these households can be expected to spend much of their time 
at home or on their property.2 A total of 7 households (27 people) are impacted by 
landfill noise levels exceeding the MOE reference criteria; of these, a minimum of 13 
residents from 5 households can be considered as sensitive.3 Table 9.6 provides the 
degree of impact, number of quadrants causing impact and an estimate of the number 
of households, residents and residents spending most of their time on impacted 


properties. 


Community and Recreation Features 

In Phase 4A, no community and recreation features were identified within any of the 
noise impact zones. This has not changed in Phase 4B. A proposed 
campground/trailer park to the east of the site (see Figure 6.3) lies within the 50 dBA 
landfill noise contour/impact zone; however it experiences no impacts in terms of either 


existing ambient sound levels or the MOE reference criterion. 


As These values for the total number of sensitive households/residents include those reported by 
surveyed households and an estimate of sensitive residents in non-surveyed households, based 
on the assumption that non-surveyed households have the same characteristics as those that were 
surveyed. The number of sensitive residents/households described in subsequent discussion 
pertains only to those in interviewed households, and it is therefore a minimal estimate. If it is 
assumed that residents not interviewed have characteristics similar to those interviewed, the values 
reported below would increase by a factor of 1.8 for noise levels above MOE criteria. 

Ze The values for the total number of sensitive households/residents include those reported by 
surveyed households and an estimate of sensitive residents in non-surveyed households based 
on the assumption that non-surveyed households have the same characteristics as those that were 
surveyed. Assuming their characteristics are similar, the values reported for sensitive residents 
could increase by a factor of 1.4. 

3. As above; however the factor would be 1.8. 


SP i l= 

Experiences at Other Facilities 

Noise has been a problem at the Tricil facility near Sarnia. Nearby residents reported 
that noises coming from landfill equipment, blower fans on the incinerator, speakers at 
the plant, beepers on trucks and truck traffic, can be heard up to 1.5 km away. Blower 
noise heard at approximately 1 km from the site centre was noted to resemble the 
muted roar of a jet engine. At greater distances the site-related noises are less 
intrusive; audible but not bothersome. During a tour of the area and interviews with 
nearby residents, the intrusiveness of the site noise was confirmed by OWMC 
consultants.! The blower fans of the incinerater were audible 1.5 km from the site. 
Noise was not specifically mentioned as being a problem at the remaining hazardous 
waste management facilities that were visited. The Rollins facility in Deer Park, Texas, 
is located within a large industrial area so it is unlikely that nearby residents would 
attribute any noise problem specifically to this facility. The Stablex plant in Blainville, 
Quebec was noted as not being noisy (the nearest residents are approximately 200 m 


away). 


Public Perceptions and Concerns 


Phase 4B resident interview results show that 57 (24% of respondents) of the 
households interviewed believed that they would experience noise impacts from the 
OWMC facility.2 Twelve (12) of these households will actually experience perceptible 
noise increases above existing ambient noise levels; of these, 5 will experience 
impacts above MOE criteria. Respondents believing they would experience noise 
impacts indicated they would change their household activities in the following ways: 
close windows (18%); experience a change in lifestyle (14%); possibly move (10%); 


and reduce outdoor activities (6%). 


Other findings regarding noise impacts are evident from the interviews: five percent of 
respondents indicated noise as a general concern.3 Noise was specifically mentioned 


as potentially affecting hunting activities on respondent's properties,4 and may be a 


ie Ecologistics Ltd., Visit to Tricil Area Farm Community (unpublished field notes), May 21, 1987 and 
IER tour of area, February 22 and 23, 1987 (unpublished field notes). 

2: Question 85a. 

3: Question 51. 

4. Question 52c. 
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contributing factor in reducing the quality of activities such as cross-country skiing, 
gardening, family barbecues, entertaining friends and relatives, children's activities, 


leisure and relaxation in general. 


Concerns were expressed about increased noise levels from the OWNMC facility at 
kitchen table meetings, an OWMC Regional Meeting, and by key community contacts. 
Residents fear that the plant will affect the peaceful, quiet, rural nature of the area. 
Survey results indicate that ‘peace and quiet’ is an important characteristic of the study 
area for 104 (45%) respondents. ! Ninety-one percent of respondents (219) stated that 
‘peace and quiet’ was one of the characteristics they liked most in the area.° Only 16 
(7%) of those residents surveyed felt that noise was presently a problem in the 


community.3 


A number of variables can contribute to an individual's response to noise 
(Finsterbusch 1980, 195-220; Cohen and Weinstein 1982, 45-74): 


* fear associated with the activities of noise sources; for instance, the 
fear of crashes in the case of aircraft noise; 


* the extent to which residents of a community believe that they are 
being treated fairly; 


* attitude of the community residents regarding the contribution of the 
activities associated with the noise source to the general well-being of 
the community; 


* the extent to which residents of the community believe the noise 
source could be controlled. 


These variables can contribute to public perception of noise and the degree to which it 
is annoying to an individual. Those who believe that the facility is not contributing to the 
general well-being of the community and are concerned about the risks associated 


with the activities on-site could find the noise annoying, regardless of the increase. 


ue Residents were asked an open-ended question: ‘What were the three most important 
characteristics you liked about this area?’ (prior to the announcement of OWMC's preferred site in 
West Lincoln) (Question 58). 

2: Residents were asked: ‘(Here) are some possible characteristics that may make a community a 
satisfying place to live. Which of these characteristics, if any, do you like most about this area?’ 
(Question 59). 

Sh Residents were asked: '(Here) are some additional characteristics that could sometimes be a 
problem in a community. Do you find any of these to be a problem in this area?’ (Question 60). 
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Similarly, the degree to which residents believe the site noise can be controlled and 
that they are being treated fairly (with respect to any aspect of the facility and 


operations) will influence their response to the noise. 


Research into community noise provides little evidence that people adapt to noise in 
residential settings: "....it is worth emphasizing that people appear to have much more 
difficulty in adjusting to noise than is commonly believed" (Cohen and Weinstein 1982, 
58). Further, while noise is disruptive in itself, it also serves as a continual reminder of 


a situation that an individual may find distressing. 


Evaluation Without Mitigation 

Construction Noise. MOE noise level criteria limit the allowable noise levels from 
construction equipment at source, rather than at the receptor. Even if criteria are met, 
construction noise levels at some residences will be greater than the ambient noise 
levels. These impacts would vary (with residence location) from low to high. A very 
high degree of impact could occur when construction of perimeter works are opposite a 
residence. | Although the number of households, residents, and an estimate of the 
number of residents spending most of their time on their property within various noise 
impact zones have been determined, it is not clear how many of them will actually 
experience construction noise impacts. Some of them will not experience any impact 
because their ambient levels will be greater than the noise associated with 
construction or the increase in noise level will be less than 4 dBA (and therefore will 


not be considered significant). 


A number of people in these residences may be more sensitive to the noise levels by 
virtue of spending more time on their property. An estimated 41 residents may be 


considered as sensitive. 


Al Perimeter works are expected to be nine months in duration, and will move from the north end of 
the site to the south. Work will be performed five days a week, from 8:00-4:30, with a half-hour 
lunch break at noon. For more details, see Monenco Ltd. Site Assessment, Phase 4B: Facility 
Characteristics. 1988. 
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The noise impacts will be experienced for 8 hours a day, 5 days a week for 18 
months.! The construction noise analysis was done on a ‘worst case’ basis and 
applies only to a 4 or 5 month period. At other times noise levels will be considerably 
lower and in some months there may be no noise impact at a given location. Relative 
to site operations noise, the sound level impact is short-term for most residents. 


However, 21 of these residences will also experience landfill noise impacts. 


Plant Noise. Only one residence, to the south of the site (at location 49, Figure 9.1), 
will experience a low level of impact as a result of plant operations; these impacts will 
occur at night during the life of the facility. In addition to plant noise, this residence will 


be affected by construction and landfill noise also. 


While generally the plant noise impacts will be confined to night-time, there will be 
occasions during the day-time when noises from the plant will be audible over the site 
activities. Sounds from speakers at the plant, beepers on trucks and blower fans on 
the incinerator, while intermittent, are intrusive in nature and could be annoying to 


nearby residents. 


Landfill Noise. Overall, the landfill operations will be the most significant contributor 
to the change in the sound environment. Tables 9.3 and 9.4 show the degree of 
landfill noise impacts for specific residences in terms of ambient noise levels and MOE 
reference criteria at the outdoor living areas and exposed building face, respectively. 
Tables 9.5 and 9.6 break down these impacts by degree of impact and number of 
quadrants causing impact, and provide an estimate of the number of households, 


residents, and residents spending most of their time on impacted properties. 


As seen from Tables 9.3 and 9.5, thirty (30) residences (116 residents) will receive 
sound levels above the ambient; 10 households will experience high noise impacts at 
the outdoor living area; 10 households, moderate impacts; and 10 households, low 


impact. These impacts will be experienced for periods ranging from at least 5 to 20 


+ Based on documentation of facility construction activities in Monenco Ltd. Site Assessment, Phase 
4B: Facility Characteristics. 1988. Prepared for the Ontario Waste Management Corporation. 
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years. Seven (7) households (24 residents) will be affected by noise exceeding MOE 
criteria as well as increases above ambient levels. One (1) of these households will 
experience a moderate impact and 6 households, a low impact. No households will 
experience a high impact. Exceedances over the ambient sound levels will range 
from at least 5 to 20 years; the MOE criteria will be exceeded for the shortest time 


period, at least 5 years. 


Thirteen (13) residences (55 residents) will receive sound levels above the ambient at 
the exposed building face: 5 households will experience high noise impacts; 6 
households, moderate impacts; and two households, low impact. These impacts will 
be experienced for periods ranging from at least 5 to 20 years. Seven (7) households 
(27 residents) will be affected by noise exceeding MOE criteria as well as increases 
above ambient levels. One of these households will experience a high impact; 5 
households, a moderate impact; and 1 household, a low impact. Exceedences over 
the MOE criteria will range from 5 to 10 years; the ambient sound levels will be 


exceeded for durations of at least 5 to 20 years. 


Generally, those affected by noise impacts above the MOE criteria and for: longer 
periods can be considered as experiencing more significant impacts. However, even if 
the impact occurs only relative to the ambient sound levels, the type of noise 


represents a Significant change in the sound environment. 


The impacts noted above will be encountered on a daily basis with the exception of 
weekends. Occasionally the landfill operations, and hence noise impacts, will extend 
beyond the 8 hour shift but this is likely to occur only infrequently. 


With respect to the three main sources of noise, the greatest effects on resident's use 
and enjoyment of property will be felt during the summer, when more time is spent 
outdoors, and windows are open. It should be noted that the type of noise generated 
by site operations will be out of character with the noise usually encountered in rural 
areas. For example, the plant noise will be noticeable as a constant low level 


background 'hum' which may be intrusive in a rural environment (S.S. Wilson and 


CUers: 
Associates 1987, 39). Judging from the importance residents place on the peace and 
quiet in their community, the rural-agricultural nature of the area, and the absence of 
industry, in addition to the negative image held by most of the proposed facility, it is 
probable that the noise generated by construction and site operations will be seen as a 


significant impact. 


impact Management Str 

Construction Noise. Construction equipment options are currently being examined 
with respect to minimizing construction noise impacts. Noise control devices and 
mufflers on equipment will reduce noise impacts; the perimeter berm, once 
constructed, will also serve to reduce noise impacts (Ontario Waste Management 
Corporation 1988). Regular testing of sound levels generated by construction 
equipment should be undertaken to ensure that the equipment meets MOE criteria 
during the construction period (S.S. Wilson & Associates 1987). Steps should be 
taken to ensure that construction activities do not exceed the 8 hour shift wherever 
possible, so as to avoid the increased sound levels during the periods of the day when 


the impacts would be greater. 


Twenty-one (21) of the residences experiencing construction impacts will also be 
affected by landfill noise; these residences are located adjacent or very close to the 
site. | Mitigation measures are identified below for these properties in the landfill 
discussion. Consideration should be given to the implementation of the mitigation 
measures for these properties prior to the construction phase rather than waiting until 


the operation phase. 


Plant Noise. In terms of plant operations, noise mitigation will need to be considered 
for the potentially sensitive location south of the site. Until facility equipment layout and 
specifications are finalized, it is not practical to detail 'at source’ mitigation measures 
(i.e., design modifications, equipment choice, enclosures, baffling etc.) (S.S. Wilson 
and Associates 1987). The noise consultant has suggested on-site monitoring of 
noise levels. As noise impacts will occur at night, it may be more realistic to mitigate 


the noise impact at the receptor. This may involve installation of central air 


1; These residences are at locations 12-21, 33 - 35, 48-52, 57, 75 and 90 (see Figure 9.1). 
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conditioning and improvement of the attenuation quality of windows and exterior doors. 
The house would require an individual assessment to determine its suitability for such 
treatment (S.S. Wilson & Associates 1987). 


Landfill Operations Noise. Because of the nature of the landfill works! it is not 
practical to consider noise mitigation at the source (i.e., the landfill) other than to 
ensure that the equipment meets the MOE requirements (S.S. Wilson & Associates 
1987). 


Berms will be constructed to reduce the sound levels between the source and receptor. 
The noise levels from the landfilling operations were calculated to incorporate the 
effect of a 5.0 metre berm at the midpoint of the 50 metre buffer area (noise reduction 
from the berm was 5 dBA). Increasing the height of the berm would increase 
attenuation by approximately 1 dBA for each 1.0 m increase in height.2 OWMC has 
stated that it will construct a 3 to 5 metre undulating berm around the site perimeter 
(OWMC 1988). 


Consideration would need to be given to the visual impact of a higher berm; a higher 
berm may detract further from the visual character of the area. No matter what the 
ultimate berm height, it is unlikely that the increased sound levels will be eliminated 
(S.S Wilson & Associates 1987). 


Mitigation measures can also be considered at the receptor (S.S. Wilson & Associates 
1987). Because landfill operations occur in the day-time, both indoor and outdoor 
noise mitigation needs to be considered. Measures suggested by the noise consultant 
include: 

* acoustic fences around outdoor living areas; 

¢ installation of central air conditioning; 

* improved window glazing. 
The first measure noted would help attenuate the outdoor sound levels; the latter two 


measures, the indoor sound levels. 


1b The noise consultant cited the impracticality of erecting and disassembling barriers as the landfill 
moves around the site, and the potential interference of the barriers with equipment (S.S. Wilson & 
Associates 1987). 

a S.S. Wilson & Associates. Site Assessment, Phase 4B: Noise. 1987. 
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Mitigation cannot be detailed in the absence of an analysis of each individual receptor 
to determine what treatment may be practical (OWMC 1988). In some residences, for 
example, the installation of central air conditioning may not be feasible (S.S. Wilson & 


Associates 1987). 


Acoustic fences around outdoor living areas to mitigate outdoor sound levels are 
generally effective if only restricted to a small area. In a rural area such as this, where 
residents own large properties, the fences would attenuate sound levels only in a small 
area and their use and enjoyment of the remaining portion of the property would still be 


affected. 


The noise consultant has suggested that OWMC undertake a monitoring program (S.S. 
Wilson & Associates 1987). A combination of continuous and periodic on-site 
monitoring of noise levels will be undertaken to ensure that the equipment is meeting 
MOE requirements (OWMC 1988). Noise due to truck traffic in and out of the site will 
be monitored. Regular surveys of sound levels off-site should also be undertaken to 
confirm the predicted sound levels, identify any changes in the sound environment, 
and measure the effectiveness of mitigation measures. It is anticipated that off-site 
monitoring will involve some difficulties (S.S. Wilson & Associates 1987): 

* Sound level instruments cannot differentiate between plant noise and other 


community noises not associated with the OWMC operation. The sound 
levels are cumulative. 


¢ Weather conditions are likely to affect the noise from the plant and/or other 
community noises. For example, high wind conditions could increase the 
sound levels measured by the microphones. Rain could increase the 
vehicular traffic (ambient) noise without affecting the plant noise over and 
above the normal levels. 


The only exception to the above would be continuous monitoring along the 
west property line since there is no nearby road traffic (however, one must be 
careful of the noise from farming equipment which can be quite noisy at 
shorter distances). 


Semi-annual noise surveys will be carried out at the location of key receivers (Ontario 
Waste Management Corporation 1988). These sound level measurements should be 
made by qualified individuals who can follow the Ministry of the Environment 


procedures for separating the noise from the plant and the ambient (due to vehicular 
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traffic) (S.S. Wilson and Associates 1987). The sound level surveys could take up to 


One or two days per key location under weather conditions specified by the MOE. 


Short-term noise level measurements will be made (on a 24 hour basis) around the 
site perimeter to establish reference conditions: 

¢ when the plant goes into operation at 50,000 t/a; 

* when the plant goes into operation at 150,000 t/a; and 


* when the plant goes into operation at 300,000 t/a. 


The OWMC complaints bureau will also provide a mechanism through which residents 
can voice their concerns about noise. Another option to be considered is the purchase 
of properties which will be significantly impacted by landfill noise. The properties could 
then be sold at a later time when the landfill operations have moved to another area. 
This step should be undertaken through an offer to purchase so that residents have the 
opportunity to decide for themselves whether they wish to sell. OWMC's approach to 
the purchase of properties severely impacted by nuisance impacts is discussed in 
greater detail in Section 9.5.6 and elsewhere (OWMC 1987 and 1988). 


Evaluation With Impact Management Strategy 
At this time it is difficult to provide an assessment of the net noise impacts of the OWMC 


facility, for the following reasons: 


¢ although possible mitigation measures have been suggested, their effects on 
the noise levels experienced by residences can only be determined on a 
case-by-case basis. This information is not yet available. However, the noise 
consultant has estimated the residual landfill noise impact after mitigation 
based on the assumption that central air conditioning and upgraded windows 
will be feasible in all residences (S.S. Wilson & Associates 1987). 


* although impacts have been determined on an individual residence basis for 
plant and landfill noise, this has not been done for construction noise (S.S. 
Wilson & Associates 1987). It is anticipated that this information will be 
available following facility approval. 


Some residual noise impacts will occur, even after mitigation. There are a number of 


factors attributing to this: 


* it is probable that mitigation measures will not be 100% effective even if 
installed; 
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* some residences may not be suited to retro-fit measures such as installation 
of air conditioning or multi-glaze windows; 


¢ while indoor noise impacts may be mitigated relatively easily, this may not be 
the case for outdoor noise. For example, the acoustic fences suggested as 
mitigating measures may not eliminate outdoor noise over an entire property. 


lt should also be noted that even if noise impacts at residential locations can be 
mitigated effectively, people may resent the very presence of the fences, closed 


windows, and air conditioning. 


The noise consultant estimated post-mitigation landfill noise impacts at both the 
exposed building face and outdoor living areas (S.S. Wilson & Associates 1987). 
Information regarding post-mitigation landfill noise levels is available only for the 
300,000 tonnes/annum typical operation case, which can be considered as the 
‘worst-case’ scenario. Mitigation measures would have an even greater positive effect 
for the 150,000 tonnes/annum base case scenario described above. Assuming that 
central air conditioning and upgrading of windows is effective in all cases, it was 
determined that landfill noise impacts over MOE criteria (‘closed window conditions’) at 
the exposed building face would be eliminated. Although these measures would not 
change the outdoor living area noise levels, the indoor noise rating would be “no 


impact". 


The level of attenuation achieved by berms and barriers at outdoor living areas will be 
approximately 5 dBA if a 3m barrier is constructed. Outdoor living area impact ratings 
would change as follows: in terms of MOE criteria, the noise level increase at one 
residence (#49) would change from 11 dBA (high impact) to 6 dBA (moderate impact) 
for at least five years. All others would be rated as minimal or no impact. With respect 
to ambient noise levels in the outdoor living area, 25 residences would change from 
some degree of impact to none at all. Four would experience a low degree of impact 
for at least 5 years, another three moderate impact for at least 5 years, and two 
households would experience a high degree of impact for at least five years. Two 
residences would experience moderate impacts for at least 10 years, and four 
households would experience a high impact for at least 10 years (S.S. Wilson & 
Associates 1987). 


a= 
In summary, it is anticipated that no residences will experience indoor noise impact 
with respect to MOE criteria. As such, only outdoor activities on properties impacted by 
noise should experience disruption. In terms of MOE criteria, only one dwelling will 
experience moderate impacts in the outdoor living area; however, a number of others 
(15) will experience perceptible increases in noise above the ambient levels for 
periods of at least five or ten years. During this time, outdoor activities could be 
disrupted during landfilling operations, moreso during the summer when residents 


spend more time outdoors (gardening, barbecues, relaxation). 


Given the importance of “peace and quiet" to residents in the area, the negative 
perceptions of the facility, and the industrial nature of the noise, the change in the 
sound environment will likely be significant to many residents even if the sound levels 
meet the MOE criteria. The impact management measures described above should 


be undertaken to improve the acceptability of the facility and the residual noise levels. 


2 VISUAL INT ION 
intr ion 
The development of the proposed hazardous waste management facility within the 
West Lincoln community will introduce an obvious change to the visual character of the 


immediate site and surrounding area. 


The OWMC facility will consist of five process areas: an incinerator and stack, a landfill 
area, a physical/chemical treatment plant, a solidification plant with an evaporation 
stack and a laboratory/administrative area. The most visible point of the facility will be 
the incinerator stack with a height of 60m; the evaporation stack will be 45m high (EDA 
Collaborative Inc. 1987). 


This industrial complex will be in direct contrast to the open, relatively unobstructed 
rural setting found in West Lincoln and will be an obvious landmark for the 
neighbouring residents. The disruption that this visual intrusion will have on the 
residents’ use and enjoyment of their property and community underlines the rationale 


for this analysis. 
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Approach 

IER integrated a number of information sources in its analysis of the visual impacts. 
EDA Collaborative Inc. provided background information on visual intrusion impacts on 
area residents and features, and established the visual impact zones. Information from 
other waste management facilities located in North America was also used to illustrate 
actual experiences regarding visual intrusion. As well, comments from the resident 
interviews were included in the analysis as a means to address the concerns which 
area residents have regarding the facility and its impact on the visual landscape. 
Finally, IER completed the analysis with comments based on its professional 


judgement, given the information provided and past experiences. 


Standards for visual intrusions have not been established in the West Lincoln Planning 
Area, and there are no specific federal or provincial guidelines or standards to refer to. 
However, comment can be made regarding the development guidelines set out in the 
Official Plan. The Official Plan states that industrial development is to be directed 
towards the industrial park in Smithville and the surrounding hamlets. This policy is 


intended to ensure that the rural character of the area remains intact. 


Assumptions 

EDA Collaborative, Inc. was responsible for assessing the visual impacts associated 
with the OWMC facility. Using their report (EDA Collaborative Inc. 1987) as a basis for 
analysis, IER applied the same assumptions to the social impact analysis undertaken 


for the visual impacts. 


Visual Impact Zones 

Four visual impact zones were identified and applied by EDA in the analysis of visual 
impacts. The zones reflect the degree or magnitude of visual intrusion that would be 
experienced by the residents as well as community and recreational features within 
each zone. Two of these impact zones, the high and moderate visual impact zones, 


were assessed in the social assessment. | 


ital ee et Slip ks i VE ae es eee ee 
Ae EDA identified two additional zones - low visual impact and little or no impact. 


Se 
The high impact zone is defined as being adjacent to the site and extends out a 
minimum of 0.8 km. In this zone, the facility demands attention and will not be 
overlooked by the average observer. In some areas, this zone extends farther than 0.8 
km due to the open character of the landscape. Viewers in these areas would have an 
open, unscreened view of the facility, but from a greater distance (EDA Collaborative 
Inc. 1987). 


The moderate impact zone is generally the area between 0.8 km to 2.0 km away from 
the site. At this distance the facility attracts attention and begins to dominate the 
landscape. In certain areas the zone is closer than 0.8 km to the site. This has 
occurred where the facility is screened by dense vegetation, allowing only a small 


portion to be seen (EDA Collaborative Inc. 1987). 


Analysis 

The incinerator stack will be a 60m high structure that may be visible 'up to and 
possibly more than 5 km from the site’ (EDA Collaborative Inc. 1987, 61). Under 
normal operating conditions no visible plume, or perhaps a minor plume, are expected. 
The evaporator stack will be 45m in height, and it is expected that a visible plume 100 
to 200m in length will be visible, most often during winter months. The plume would 
probably be most visible to travellers along Highway 20 and residences within the 
high and moderate impact zones (EDA Collaborative Inc. 1987). Ejighty-nine (89) 
residents (24 households) are located within the high impact zone, while 131 residents 
(34 households) reside in the moderate impact zone (see Table 9.7).! The residences 
located within the visual impact zones are identified in Table 9.8 and noted on Figure 


9.2 (this figure is located in a pocket at the end of the report). 


Within these households are located a number of residents who can be considered as 
‘sensitive’ to visual impact because they spend a considerable amount of time on their 


property. These residents would include homemakers, farmers, young (pre-school) 


Ne This household data is relevant for both the construction and operational phases. 
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TABLE 9.7 
VISUAL INTRUSION 


Number of Persons 


Number of Number of Spending Most 
Households Residents! Time on Property 
High Impact Zone 24 89 325 (42) 
Moderate Impact Zone 34 TSA 40 (52) 
Total 58 220 1 (92) 


Sources: IER, Phase 4B, Resident Interviews, 1986; IER, Phase 4A Resident Survey; 

Statistics Canada, 1981 Census 

Notes: 

1. Includes interviewed/surveyed residents and an estimate of all other residents 
(based on an average household size of 3.6 reported for former Gainsborough 
Township in 1981 census). 

2. These values include those reported by surveyed households and an estimate of 
sensitive residents in all households based on the assumption that non-surveyed 
households have the same characteristics as those that were surveyed. A factor of 
1.3 (based on the survey response rate of those living in the visual impact zones) 
was used to determine these latter values. Results based on survey results only 
are shown first, and represent a minimum estimate. These are followed by 
extrapolated values in parentheses. 
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TABLE 9.8 
PROPERTIES WITH RESIDENCES WITHIN VISUAL IMPACT ZONES 


MODERATE VISUAL IMPACT ZONE 


RESIDENCE ASSESSMENT RESIDENCE ASSESSMENT 
NUMBER NUMBER NUMBER NUMBER 
1976 10-113 (2 households) 63 7-244 
3 10sa 73 64 7-240 
4 1O-Aa2 65 7-240-5 
9 1051714 66,67 6-198 (2 households) 
11 10-110-1 68 6-197 
35 10-100 iit 7-143 
36 5-125 fe 7-144 
oF 5-124 TES: 6-255 
39,41 5-123 (2 households) 96 10-114 
40 5-123-1 97 10-176 
42 5-122 98 10-175-5 
43 6-301 99 10-175 
44 5-121 100 10-174 
55 6-269 101 10-178 
59 7-20 102 10-177 
62 7-245 

HIGH VISUAL IMPACT ZONE 
10 10-170 45 10-086 
12 10-169 46 10-084 
3 10-166 48 10-082 
14 10-165 49 10-077 
15 10-164 50 10-076 
16 10-163 51 7-264 
We 10-110 52 6-114 
18 10-162 7 7-015 
19 10-108 58 7-21 
20,21 10-160(2 households) 60 7-014 
30 10-11 TD 10-103 
38 6-302 


a ee ES eS SSS 
1. Note: There are two residences on this property, but only one is in the visual impact zone 
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children, retired and self-employed (home based) workers. Forty (40) people with 
these characteristics are estimated to be located in the high impact zone and fifty-two 
(52) in the moderate impact zone (see Table 9.7)!. These people will be most affected 
by the physical presence of the OWMC facility because their visual environment will bé 
changed from its usual state. Phase AB interview results show that seventy-two (72) of 
the households interviewed believed that they would be able to see the facility. 
However, a large number of households who believe they will be affected by the visual 
impacts will not be affected or will be only to a limited extent since they reside in 
neither the high or moderate impact zones (see Table 9.9). Of the fifty-eight (58) 
households who will actually experience visual impacts, a large majority of forty-two 
(42) are not aware that they will be able to see the facility. Information on which 
households will experience direct visual impacts must be clearly communicated with 


the residents during the next public consultation phase. 


Community and Recreation Features 
Two community and recreation features (one proposed) are located within the 
moderate visual impact zone: Bethel Community Church and a proposed 


trailer/campground park (see Figure 9.2). 


The Bethel Community Church would receive minimal visual impacts since most 


activities associated with the church would be held indoors. 


The OWMC facility would have moderate visual impact on the proposed trailer 
park/campground. Campgrounds tend to be located in rural/natural settings away from 
industrial development and this type of location is attractive to campers. Potential 
users could choose an alternate location to camp. Because of the moderate visual 
impact the campground may not experience significant loss in potential users provided 
the proposed campground does not experience other nuisance impacts. It is uncertain 


if or when the proposed trailer park/campground is to be developed. 


i These values include those reported by surveyed households and an estimate of sensitive 
residents in all households based on the assumption that non-surveyed households have the 
same characteristics as those that were surveyed. A factor of 1.3 (based on the survey response 
rate of those living in the visual impact zones) was used to determine these values. 

ps, Question 85f. 
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TABLE 9.9 
PERCEPTIONS OF VISUAL IMPACT AND 
H EHOLDS IN VISUAL IMPACT ZONE 


High Visual Moderate Visual 
Impact Zone Impact Zone 


Actual number of households in 24 34 
impact zone 
Number of households who believe 72 


they are located in impact zone! 


Number of households who believe ihs) ae 
they will be affected by visual 
intrusion and will be affected 


Number of households who are not 9 21 
aware that they will be affected 
by visual intrusion 


Number of households who believe 44 
they will be affected by visual 

intrusion but are not in either 

impact zone 


Sources: IER, Phase 4B, Resident Interviews, 1986; EDA Collaborative Inc. Phase 4B, 
Site Assessment: Visual Impact., 1987. 

Notes: 

1. Question 85f. 
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Experiences at Other Facilities 
Experiences at existing waste management facilities visited by IER staff generally 


indicate that visual intrusion is not a significant problem or concern. The Rollins 
Environmental facility in Deer Park, Texas is located in a major industrial area and as 


such conforms with the visual character of the area. 


The Stablex facility in Blainville, Quebec is separated from the nearby residential areas 
by a buffer zone and does not have an incinerator and stack. Negative comments 
concerning visual intrusions were noted at the Tricil site in Ontario and the Al Turi 
landfill site in New York State. The landfill in New York State is seen as being ‘an 
incompatible visual effect’ that is an eyesore for many of the residents (Edelstein, 
undated). While residents near the Tricil site did not have the strong negative 
comments of the Al Turi residents, one resident did state that the facility conflicts with 


the memories they have of a more distinctly rural way of life. | 


Public Perceptions and Concerns 
Public concerns expressed in West Lincoln specifically related to the impacts of visual 


intrusion were not significant relative to other concerns (specifically health and 
environmental concerns). This is true for both respondents to the resident interviews 
and individuals participating in other public consultation activities. The open-ended 
interview question regarding residents’ overall concerns indicated that 2% (4 
respondents) are concerned about visual disfiguration as a result of OWMC locating in 
West Lincoln.2 Six percent of those interviewed (13 respondents) are concerned 
about the effect of the facility on the character of the area; this may relate to changes in 
the visual character of the area. Similarly, while 2% (4 respondents) believe that being 
able to see the facility will affect their satisfaction with West Lincoln as a place to live, 
another 22% (40 respondents) felt their satisfaction would be affected through a 
change in the character of the area. 

1. Ecologistics Ltd., Visit to Tricil Area Farm Community (unpublished field notes), May 21, 1987. 


a Question 51. 
8), Question 62b. 
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To establish whether residents’ social and recreational activities would be affected by 
the facility, respondents were asked to identify those activities they believe would be 
affected by visual impact. Cross-country skiing, snowmobiling, RV activities, 
entertaining friends/relatives and leisure/relaxation activities were among those 
indicated as being affected. 


The importance of the visual attributes of the area is illustrated in the responses to the 
question regarding characteristics liked the most about the area.! Two comments 
relating to visual factors were ranked relatively high: ‘open space’ and ‘attractive area’ 
were mentioned by 90% (217) and 75% (181) of respondents, respectively. ‘Absence 
of industrial development' was mentioned by 86% (207 respondents). It is apparent 
that West Lincoln possesses visual characteristics which are held in high regard by the 
area residents. 


When questioned specifically about being able to see the industrial facility and the 
effect on their household, 31% of the respondents thought that their household would 
be affected.2 When asked to comment further, 21% of those who thought they would 
be affected (13 respondents) said their household would experience of a change in 
lifestyle or reduced standard of living, and that everyday life would be made more 
uncomfortable? (see Table 9.10). 


The visual intrusion of the OWMC facility in an area that has never experienced such a 
presence could result in a change in community character and cause concern for the 


residents. 


Evaluation Without Mitigation 

The proposed hazardous waste management facility is expected to have a lifespan of 
at least 20 years. Throughout, it will be a constant visible reminder to most area 
residents of the incongruent nature of the industrial facility in relation to the rural 
character of the area, particularly to those residents spending most time on their 
property. Awareness of the facility's visibility will be heightened during the construction 
phase (EDA Collaborative Inc. 1987). 


n ' 
Ay. Question 59. ‘Which [of the following] characteristics, if any, do you like most about this area? 
2 Question 85f. 
3. Question 85b. 
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TABLE 9.10 
CHANGE TO HOUSEHOLD ACTIVITIES RESULTING 
FROM VISUAL INTRUSION 


Number of Percentage of 
Responses Actual R nden 
Change in lifestyle/lifestyle 
hurt/standard of living 
reduced/life everyday 
more uncomfortable 13 Za 
Stress factor 6 10 
Decrease in property 
values/reduced 
equity 6 10 
Reduced outdoor activities 3 S 
May move S 5, 
Move business 3 to) 
Don't Know/not specific 30 48 
Total Responses 64 


Source: IER, Phase 4B, Resident Interviews, 1986. Residents were asked 'For each 
factor identified in 85a as having an effect on your household, please describe how 
such a change would cause you to change your household activities’. (Question 85b) 


=o 
Residents within the high visual impact zone will experience the greatest visual 
intrusion. They will have an opened, unscreened view dominated by the facility. 
Within the moderate visual impact zone, the facility will be less domineering due to the 
greater distance from the residences. The new physical features gained, namely 
roads, buildings, ponds, landfill, and a berm will not be in concert with the surrounding 
physical features. More importantly, the existing physical features that will be lost, such 
as woodlots, shrubbery, marshy areas and croplands, are features which the residents 


appreciate. 


The direct visual impact arising from the presence of the complex will affect the rural 
character of the community. No longer will there be an unobstructed view of open 
space and farmland; the landscape will now be parceled off with man-made or artificial 
barriers. As a result of a number of impacts, including visual intrusions, the rural 
character of the area will be changed and activities disrupted. Residents may not feel 
as satisfied with their surroundings as they once were, leading to out-migration of 
households or negative attitudes towards the community. This could undermine the 
Stability and cohesion of the area, further affecting the community character and 


creating more dissatisfaction. 


The implications of the visual intrusion on these social factors will be discussed further 
in Chapter 10, ‘Special Impacts'. However, it is important to note that the indirect 
effects of the visual intrusion add significantly to the degree of impact of this nuisance 


impact. 


The OWMC facility will impose a visual impact on the local community. Residents will 
at first be quite sensitive to the physical intrusion, because of the importance residents 
place on the rural agricultural nature of the area. Sensitivity to the change is expected 
to be highest during the construction and initial start-up phase, especially for residents 
living in the high impact zone. Over time, it is anticipated that sensitivity may decrease 
somewhat as residents become more accustomed to the presence of the facility (EDA 
Collaborative Inc. 1987). 
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Impact Managemen r 
Impact management strategies should attempt to minimize the visual contrasts 
between the existing environment and the proposed OWMC facility. By reducing both 
the degree of contrast between the facility and the environment and the actual visual 
exposure levels, the overall visual impact of the facility can be minimized (EDA 
Collaborative Inc. 1987). 


Suggestions for on-site measures include a range of treatments for the stacks and 
buildings, site planning, site grading, berms and landscape planting. Off-site 
measures include private and public land treatments.! The visual consultant has also 
suggested "an ongoing monitoring process of the visual changes that take place over 
the construction period and operating life of the proposed facility” (EDA Collaborative 
Inéw1987,-75)k 


OWMC (1988) has committed itself to the following visual impact mitigation and 


monitoring measures: 


* identification of the specific areas of existing on-site vegetation which should 
be preserved based on the density, quality and potential for survival of the 
vegetation, in order to provide permanent screening. In addition, existing 
vegetation should also be used as temporary screening during construction 
where long-term planning calls for their removal. 


* shaping the proposed buffer berms to a more undulating and gentle outer 
slope. These slopes will be at least 1:5, with rounded crests and smoothly 
blended bases. Where no other forms of screening exist, a peripheral berm 
will be maintained where exposures to the surrounding lands, residences 
and roads are located in high impact areas. 


¢  straight-in entrance and exit roads that allow wide open visual penetration 
into the facility and the landfill areas will be avoided. Entrance roads will 
utilize an offset alignment with plant materials and mounding to effectively 
screen visual penetration to the facility and maintain visual harmony with the 
surrounding area. 


* signage for the facility will be developed as a themed family of signs, 
incorporating the basic requirements of identification, direction and safety. 


¢ site security fencing (i.e., chain link) will be integrated with tree, shrub and 
thicket planting to be as inconspicuous as possible. 


iP Details of these measures can be found in EDA Collaborative Inc. Site Assessment, Phase 
4B: Visual Impact. 1987. Prepared for the Ontario Waste Management Corporation. 
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* additional large size canopy trees will be planted along the existing major 
and secondary roads in the site vicinity. 


* the above-ground hydro line will be located and aligned so as not to direct 
attention to the facility. 


* individual screening treatments for the most exposed residences (i.e., high 
and moderate impact) will be undertaken. These treatments may include the 
planting of dense, coniferous hedgerows, construction of landscape berms 
and planting, and/or privacy fence construction. The most appropriate 
treatment for each of these households would be assessed on a 
residence-by-residence basis. 


* in addition to mitigation, the general public will be encouraged to participate 
in a visual monitoring program. 


Evaluation With Impact Management Strategy 


The visual character of the community in the site vicinity will change as a result of the 
OWMC hazardous waste management facility. No longer will the area be 
characterized by rural 'open space’. Rather, the country atmosphere will be broken by 
the presence of an industrial complex. In effect, the OWMC facility is a contradiction of 
the existing character and image of the area. This contradiction negatively affects the 
character of the local community in that the qualities which attracted and satisfied the 
area residents in the first place would be disrupted. Repercussions will be felt in the 
levels of community satisfaction and cohesion, especially during the construction 
period as neighbouring households first realize the change that will occur on the 


landscape. 


Mitigation measures should reduce both the contrast of the proposed facility with the 
Surrounding environment, and the number of people and areas exposed to it. A 
potential reduction in the number of households in the high impact zone from 24 to 6 is 
possible; the number of households in the moderate impact zone may potentially 
change from 34 to 29 (EDA Collaborative Inc. 1987). The suggested impact 
management strategy will not totally overcome the impacts; however, it should reduce 
the degree of impact to the local community. Some residents will see the facility while 
using their properties for outdoor activities such as farming or barbecuing, or while 


travelling on roadways exposed to the site. This reminder of the facility and the 
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negative feelings many residents have for it will act as an irritant for some people. It is 


not clear whether Bethel Community Church and the proposed trailer park will be 


among the features that are positively affected by the suggested mitigation measures. 


LIGHTING INTRUSION 
Introduction 
West Lincoln is primarily a rural community and as such experiences evenings which 
are relatively light-free. The development of the OWMC facility will change this, as an 
all-night security lighting system will be installed. Use of additional temporary mobile 
banks of lighting in the landfill area are not anticipated under normal conditions 
(Monenco Ltd. 1988). 


Lighting is considered an impact since it will result in a notable change to the existing 
rural-agricultural community character. Some residences may experience direct views 
of on-site lighting; others will experience a constant night-time "glow" from the security 
lighting at the facility (EDA Collaborative Inc. 1987). This glow would serve as a 
constant reminder to residents of the OWMC facility. Outdoor evening activities could 
be affected negatively and could result in a feeling of lost privacy, given that the rural 


night would no longer be as dark as it once was. 


Approach 

The approach used in the analysis and evaluation of the lighting impact was based on 
technical information provided by Monenco (the engineering consultants) and EDA 
Collaborative Inc. (the visual impact consultants). From this information, lighting impact 
zones were established. The lighting impact zones were drawn on a map of dwelling 
locations. This information as well as data from the resident interviews were used to 
identify those households and the number of residents who would be affected by the 
night lighting. 


In analyzing the degree of impact, it is important to assess the perceptions which the 
public has towards the potential impacts, as they can often accentuate the problem. 
Consideration has been given to public perceptions with respect to the lighting and its 


implications on individual households and community. 


AS eg 
In the assessment of the potential lighting impacts, certain assumptions and 
conclusions were made based on professional judgement as well as experiences at 


other similar facilities in North America. 


The analysis of the lighting impact considers both the operational and construction 


phases associated with the facility. 


Assumptions 


Certain assumptions were made in the analysis. These are as follows: 


¢ lighting will be directed downward and inward and not towards 
residential properties; 


* the landfilling operations will be conducted Monday to Friday, during 
an 8-hour day shift; 


¢ if there is an overflow of material to be landfilled, the landfilling 
operation will extend beyond the 8 hour shift. However, this should 
happen infrequently; 


¢ the lighting used during the construction phase will be similar to that 
used in the operational phase (i.e., for security only - no night 
construction envisaged). 


Lighting Impact Zone 
To assess the degree of lighting intrusion, two lighting impact zones were established 


based on consultations with EDA Collaborative Inc. and Monenco Ltd.. Essentially the 
zones were developed by enclosing the high and moderate visual impact zones to 
form two continuous areas of impact. | It must be noted that the zones are not defined 
by a rigid line, but are an approximate indication of the degree of impact. The visual 
impact zone was derived by assessing the views o/ the site from the community. It is 
assumed that lighting intrusion would be related to the residents’ ability to see the 
facility. All residences and facilities located between the site and the outer boundary of 


the moderate impact zone are considered as being impacted by facility lighting. 


a e 


1. Refer to Chapter 5, ‘Study Areas’, for the discussion on the visual and lighting impact zones. 
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Analysis 
The degree of impact will vary. Generally, fewer residents will be affected by the 
lighting system closer to the facility where the lighting will have greatest (high) impact. 
As one moves out from the site, more residents will be affected but to a lesser 
(moderate) degree. Seasonal variation in lighting impact can also be anticipated; 
when there are no leaves on trees, lighting visibility would increase. A total of 314 


residents! and 83 households@ have been identified within the lighting impact zones. 


Table 9.11 identifies the residences located within the lighting impact zones; Figure 9.3 


provides the locations of these residences. 


ommuni nd Recreation Featur 
There are four community and recreation facilities located within the lighting impact 
zones: the Bethel Community Church, the Silverdale Gun Club, the Niagara Regional 
Sportsmens Gun Club and the proposed trailer park. All four are located within the 
moderate impact zone. The latter facility would be sensitive to lighting since campers 
would be distracted from the natural night-time setting by the "glow" from the site. 


Some camping does occur at both of the gun clubs. 


Experien a her Faciliti 

A number of other similar facilities throughout North America were contacted. The only 
comments concerning on-site lighting intrusions were noted from residents near the 
Tricil facility in Sarnia, Ontario. Two residents located approximately 1.0 and 1.5 km 
from the facility reported that they do see the lights which resemble a village at night, 
but neither were bothered by the lights. 


1. This information was calculated by counting the actual number of residents within each household as 
identified by the interview results. If the actual number was not known, it was calculated by using the 
average number of residents per household (3.6) in Gainsborough Township as reported by 
Statistics Canada (1981 Census Data). 

2. This information was calculated by counting the actual number of residences within each zone. 
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TABLE 9.11 


PROPERTIES WITH RESIDENCES WITHIN LIGHTING IMPACT ZONES 


RESIDENCE ASSESSMENT 
NUMBER ROLL NUMBER 


HIGH IMPACT ZONE 


4 10=112 

2 10 - 175-5 
6 10-172 

7 10-111 
8,9 10 - 171 (2 households) 
10 10-170 

11 10 - 110-1 
12 10 - 169 

13 10 - 166 

14 10-165 

15 10 - 164 

16 10 - 163 
eye 10-110 

18 10 - 162 

19 10-108 
20,21 10 - 160 (2 households) 
26 10-17 

Zr 10-16 

28 10-11-2 
29 10-16-5 
30 102s 

oo 10 - 101 

34 10 - 156 

3D 10 - 100 
MODERATE IMPACT ZONE 
1,76 10 - 113 (2 households) 
3 10-173 

eo 10-236 

23 4-25 

24 4-248 -1 
20 10-11-5 
31 10 - 228 
43 6 - 301 

44 Sen eA 

54 6 - 287 

SI) 6 - 269 

61 7-247 

62 7-245 

63 7-244 

65 7-240-5 


See Figure 9.3 for the location of these properties. 


RESIDENCE 
NUMBER 


ASSESSMENT 
ROLL NUMBER 


5-125 
5 - 124 
6 - 302 
5 - 123 (3 households) 
5= 123-1 
5 - 122 
10 - 86 
10 - 84 
7-272 
10 - 82 
10-77 
10-76 
7 - 264 
6-114 
6 - 270 
6-111 
7-015 
=O) 
7 - 020 
7-014 
7 - 240 
10-103 
7-271 


6 - 198 (2 households) 
6 - 197 
7-093 -1 
7-143 

7 - 144 

6 - 255 
5-102-5 
5-139 
10-114 
10-176 
MC dete WES ies) 
10-175 
10-174 
10-178 
10-177 
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Public Per ion n ncern 

When residents were given the opportunity to voice any concerns about the facility, 
direct comments about lighting intrusion were not made. As noted previously, resident 
concern about nuisance impacts, such as night lighting, is not as significant as that 
regarding potential risks associated with the facility. In the resident interviews, 
respondents were asked whether they felt their household would be affected by the 
night-time light from the OWMC facility. It seems that many residents are not aware that 
the facility will use night lighting and that they will be affected by it (Table 9.12).1 As 
well, there are a few respondents who feel that they will be affected but, it can be 
assumed, will experience limited lighting impacts since they do not live in either of the 


two lighting impact zones. 


The degree of expressed importance of this nuisance was the least compared to other 
nuisances. Only 12% of respondents felt that the use of night-time outdoor lighting 
would affect their households. Those noting that they would be affected by outdoor 
lighting cited the following impacts: stress, reduced outdoor activities and a change in 
lifestyle.2 


Evaluation of Impact Without Mitigation 


The degree of impact facility lighting will have on the residents within the defined 
lighting impact zones cannot be quantified, but it is evident that the lighting will 
definitely create a change to the existing environment for the duration of the facility life. 
The change will be noticeable at night when the "glow" from the facility will be visible. 
Since it is assumed that the lighting will not be directed onto residential properties, no 


direct impacts on neighbouring properties are anticipated. 


Greater impact will occur when landfilling must be conducted beyond the eight hour 
period and during seasons when daylight hours are short and lighting is required to 
complete a full 8-hour shift. This would require much stronger lighting to allow an 
entire landfill area to be illuminated, therefore creating much more than a "glow", 
particularly for nearby residences. The use of lighting to permit landfilling beyond the 8 
hour shift would be "infrequent" and would be required primarily during the winter 


season. 


1. Question 85d. 
2. Question 85d. 
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TABLE 9.12 
PERCEPTION OF LIGHTING IMPACT 


AND HOUSEHOLDS IN LIGHTING IMPACT ZONES 


High Impact Zone Moderate Impact Zone 


Actual number of households 51 32 


see wea ck eee a te i ee 


Number of households who believe 


they will be affected by lighting! 23 
2 pag Ee eee ee el a ee ee 
Number of households who believe 9 4 


they will be affected by lighting 
intrusion and will be affected! 


a a ee 2 oa ee 


Number of households who are 42 28 
not aware that they will be (82% of households) (88% of households) 
affected by lighting intrusion! 


ee eee ee 


Number of households who believe 

they will be affected by lighting 

intrusion but are not in either 

impact zone! 10 


Source: IER, Phase 4B, Resident Interviews, 1986. Question 85d. 

Notes: 

1. Respondents were asked the following question: 
‘Based on what you currently know about the facility, would you indicate whether 
you think your household would be affected by the use of outdoor lights on-site all 
night ?' (Question 85d) 


5 oe Os 


As mentioned, the intrusion of lighting will change the ambient rural character of the 
area and could result in a change of community satisfaction. Disruption of the high 
degree of satisfaction presently experienced by the residents could impact resident 
behaviour and lead to changes in community stability and cohesion. The lighting 
could provide a constant reminder to residents of the existence of the facility, and for 


some individuals it may create or add to stress. 


The proposed trailer park/campground is located within the moderate lighting impact 
zone, where the "glow" may detract from the natural night-time setting. This impact 
would also be experienced by members of the Silverdale Gun Club and the Niagara 
Regional Sportsmens Gun Club who camp overnight on the club's property. The 
change in the night-time level of lighting would also be significant to residents who 
enjoy spending summer evenings in their backyards, especially those located within 
the high lighting impact zone. The night lighting may also prove significant to some 


other residents. 


There are no formal lighting standards with which the OWMC facility must comply; 
however, the facility lighting will be visibly out of character with the rural nature of the 
area. The actual degree of impact will be influenced by on public perceptions. Lighting 
will impact some residents more than others depending on their use of the outdoors in 


the evening and their location in relation to the lighting impact zones. 


While night-time lighting may cause stress, result in a reduction in outdoor activities, 
and change a household's lifestyle somewhat, the proportion of residents who expect 
outdoor night-time light use to be a nuisance is relatively small. Over time, this 
sensitivity towards the facility lighting is expected to diminish as the residents become 


more conditioned to the change. 


impact Management Strategy 
Direct impact on residents would be minimized if the lighting is controlled to reduce the 


degree of contrast between the facility and the existing environment. This could be 


accomplished by ensuring that the lighting is directed downwards and inwards, 


eos 
thereby eliminating direct lighting onto residents’ property (EDA Collaborative Inc. 
1987). Lighting of buildings, stacks and other built features should be avoided. 
OWWMC should also keep the occurrence of temporary lighting after dark to a minimum, 
monitor the use and noted impacts of this intense lighting, and make adjustments as 


necessary. 


As with visual impacts, mitigation measures to reduce impacts can be instituted on-site 


and/or at the residence (Ontario Waste Management Corporation 1988). 


On-site, lighting will be kept inconspicuous wherever possible and directed toward the 
ground, avoiding uplighting of buildings and stacks. Light fixtures will be attached 
under roof overhangs or on building sides and directed downward. All free-standing 
fixtures will be low profile and not exceed 4 metres (12 feet) in height. Outdoor areas 
requiring lighting will be visually screened from the surrounding countryside to 


minimize light pollution beyond the site boundary. 


Plantings at the affected residences, between the residences and the facility, and at the 
facility will also greatly offset visual, and consequently lighting, impacts. However, 
these plantings will not completely mitigate lighting impacts. Other previously noted 


impact management measures for visual impacts may offset lighting impacts. 


It will be more difficult to mitigate the indirect 'glow' from the facility, as it results from 
the cumulative effect of all lighting and mitigation measures. The glow will be more 
visible in the winter because of the reflective nature of snowcover and loss of 


screening by tree leaves (EDA Collaborative Inc. 1987). 


Evaluation With Impact Managemen rategy 

Implementing the impact management strategies described above would reduce the 
degree of lighting impact but not eliminate it. Local residents would still experience 
disruption of their outdoor evening activities, and possible disruption of privacy and 
sleeping habits. It has been suggested that the sensitivity of viewers will vary with 
consideration of three factors: the viewers’ activity, their awareness of the facility, and 


their perception of the facility as a threat to local community values and goals (EDA 
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Collaborative Inc. 1987). The glow from facility lighting would also serve as a reminder | 
of the OWMC facility, which is viewed negatively by many residents. It is anticipated 
that viewer awareness will diminish with time, as people become accustomed to the 


change. 


9.5.4 DUST 
Introduction 
An increased amount of dust will be evident in the area around the site as a result of 
the construction and operation of the proposed facility (Ontario Research Foundation 


1987). The dust will originate from a number of activities: 


¢ land clearing 

* ground excavation 

¢ loading and unloading of excavated materials into trucks 
¢ stockpiling excavated materials 

* movement of equipment over exposed soil surfaces 


¢ traffic tracking dust from exposed surfaces onto paved roads off-site 


These activities are common to both the construction phase and landfill operations. 
The following additional activities associated with the construction phase will also 
generate dust: 

* movement of equipment, trucks and vehicles over temporary unpaved roads 

* berm construction 

* building construction 


* blasting 


A final potential source of dust is exhaust emissions from cars and trucks associated 


with the site. 


Dust is generated in one of two ways: through wind erosion or equipment/vehicular 
movement over exposed surfaces. For example, land clearing and ground 
excavations leave soil surfaces exposed; soil particles can then be picked up and 


carried off-site by the wind or equipment. 


“Saag 
As one of the impacts associated with the facility, an increased amount of dust has the 


potential to disrupt both the daily activities and use and enjoyment of property for 
nearby residents and the operations of nearby community and recreation features. 
Dust from the site may settle on indoor and outdoor Surfaces, such as the siding on 
residences, vegetation, windows, furniture, swimming pools and clothes hung out to 
dry. This could result in a need for more frequent cleaning and the additional time, 
effort and cost associated with doing so. More seriously, individuals who are sensitive 
to dust due to allergies or respiratory ailments may find that their health problems are 


aggravated given a certain level of dust in the air. 


Approach 

The assessment of dust as a nuisance impact was undertaken by applying a dust 
impact zone determined by the Ontario Research Foundation (ORF). The zone was 
overlain on a map of properties and dwelling locations. This data, along with 
information from the resident interviews, was used to identify households and residents 
who would be affected by an increase in dust levels. Similarly, the impact zone was 
overlayed on a map of community and recreation features to identify those that would 
be affected by increased levels of dust. Consideration was given to experiences at 
other waste management facilities and to the perceptions of residents concerning dust 


and its implications for their use and enjoyment of property. 


The analysis that follows takes into consideration both the construction and operation 
phases. 


Assumptions 
Several assumptions were applied in the analysis of dust impact: 


* construction activities will occur 8 hours a day, 5 days a week. 

* construction will be completed within 18 months. 

* landfill operations will occur 8 hours a day, 5 days a week. 

* — site life is at least 20 years. 
In the determination of the dust impact zone, ORF employed a series of 'worst case’ 
assumptions; these assumptions apply to this analysis as well (Ontario Research 
Foundation 1987). 
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Dust Impact Zone 

As identified in Chapter 5, 'Study Areas’, a dust impact zone was determined by ORF to 
assist in the assessment of dust impacts associated with operations. ! The dust impact 
zone was developed after consideration of both the activities that could generate dust 
and the standards established by the Ontario Ministry of Environment for dust as a 
nuisance. The zone extends over a 460m radius around the site boundary and 
represents the area within which dust could be perceptible as a nuisance under 


short-term worst case conditions. 


Analysis 
Fifteen households and an estimated 54 residents are located within the 460m dust 


impact zone. Figure 9.4 identifies these households. Dust impacts may be more 
significant for an estimated 24 of these residents, as they are expected to be at home 


more often than other household members.? 


The precise prediction of dust impacts is difficult because of the large number of 
assumptions made in the analysis and uncertainty regarding the effectiveness of dust 
suppression measures. Because of this, the dust analysis was carried out on a 'worst 
case’ basis. It is anticipated that under even the most adverse conditions, dust impacts 
would be limited to the immediate vicinity of the site, and occur infrequently and be of 


short duration (Ontario Research Foundation 1987). 


1. For more details, see Ontario Research Foundation. Phase 4B. Site Assessment: Atmospheric 
Conditions. 1987. Prepared for the Ontario Waste Management Corporation. 


2. Information from the Resident Interviews was used to determine the number of households; for 
households not interviewed the number of residences was used to estimate the number of 
households. 

The estimate of the number of residents is the sum of: 

i) the number of residents reported in interviewed households, and 

ii) for households that were not interviewed, the average household size (3.6) for Gainsborough 
Township (1981 Census) multiplied by the number of residences 

3. Persons spending most time on their property include preschoolers (0 to 4 years old), homemakers 
and others working at home, retired persons (65 years and older), and farm operators. This 
information was available only from the interview results. Non-surveyed households were assumed to 
have the same characteristics as those that were surveyed. A factor of 1.4 (based on the survey 
response rate of households within the dust impact zone) was used to determine this value, based on 
17 ‘sensitive’ residents in the surveyed group. 
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Community and Recreation Features 


There are no community and recreation features located within the 460m dust impact 
zone. As noted previously, it is possible that dust generated by the site operations or 
construction activities will be not contained within this distance at all times, and it is 
conceivable that those community and recreation features around the site (but more 
than 460m away) may occasionally be Subject to increased dust. No significant effects, 
however, are predicted beyong 460m (Ontario Research Foundation 1987): 


Experiences at Other Facilities 


Dust does not appear to be a significant nuisance at existing waste management 
facilities visited by IER staff. No dust problems were noted at the Stablex facility in 
Blainville, Quebec or the Rollins Environmental facility in Deer Park, Texas. Although 
generally not a problem at the Tricil facility near Sarnia, dust is occasionally generated 


from stock piles of fly ash used in the solidification process. 


Dust has been a problem in the past at the Rollins facility in Baton Rouge, Louisiana; 
however, the dust was largely associated with the landfarming activities! which are no 
longer practiced. The current levels of dust generated by the landfilling operations and 
other activities at this site are minimal in comparison to the past landfarming activities. 
At the Baton Rouge facility, the nearest residence is approximately 200m from the site 
boundary. 


Public Perceptions and Concern 

Public concern with respect to dust is very low compared to other nuisance impacts, 
and residents are generally more concerned about the potential risks associated with 
the facility than the nuisance effects. Comments from the public show that residents 
are not significantly concerned with either the present levels of dust or the potential 
increase in dust due to the OWMC facility. Only 4% of those interviewed (primarily 
those from farm households) identified dust as a current problem in the community.2 


Current sources of dust would include traffic on unpaved roads and farming activities. 


1. Landfarming involves working non-toxic liquid waste into the ground using tilling practices. 
2. Question 60. 
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Forty percent (40%, or 95 respondents) of those interviewed perceived that their 
household would not be affected by dust from the proposed facility; 34% (80 
respondents) felt that their households would be affected; 24% (57 respondents) were 
unsure whether their household would be affected by dust.! Most of those 
respondents who anticipated dust impacts live near the site. Respondents offered 
insight into how their households would be affected. The changes most frequently 
anticipated included closing windows and doors, dusting or cleaning their homes more 


often and reducing outdoor activities. 


During a meeting with residents, concern was expressed that the dust may affect 


residents with respiratory problems or allergies. 


Evaluation Without Mitigation? 

Site activities are estimated to double the dust levels currently experienced over the 
long term at the site boundary. Within 1 km of the site (1000 metres), however, the dust 
added will be less than one third of the current level and is expected to fall within MOE 
requirements (Ontario Research Foundation 1987). 


Under short-term, 'worst case’ conditions (high dust generation), the MOE short-term 
standard (1/2 hour) for total particulates may be exceeded. However, the standard is 
presently exceeded under typical rural conditions where farming activities and 


unpaved roads contribute to the generation of dust. 


The short-term dust nuisance criterion (representing the level at which the dust is 
perceptible to residents in terms of soiling) may be exceeded infrequently within 460m 


of the site(Ontario Research Foundation 1987). 


1. Question 85c. 
2. The Ontario Research Foundation's determination of the 460 metre impact zone assumes watering of 
roads twice a day. Mitigation would include more frequent watering and other measures. 
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The dust impacts anticipated will generally be in the nature of occasional 
inconvenience to residents, including for instance more time and effort for dusting and 
cleaning and perhaps the closure of windows and doors. It is not certain, but 
according to the background data provided by ORF and evidence from existing 
facilities elsewhere, it is unlikely the level of dust will seriously affect household 


activities. 


The information provided by ORF and experiences at existing waste management 
facilities visited by IER staff suggest that the dust impacts are likely to be short-term, 
with impacts experienced occasionally during the construction period and periodically 
throughout the 20 year (minimum) life of the facility. The dust levels will be similar to 
those generated near a construction site for a new residential subdivision or a high rise 
building (Ontario Research Foundation 1987). However, due to the longer duration of 
the impact associated with the operations of the proposed facility, the effects will be of 


greater significance to nearby residents. 


Fifty-four (54) residents living within the 460m impact zone will experience increased 
levels of dust. For an estimated 24 of the residents, who have been identified as 
Spending more time at home and on their property, the impacts could be more 
Significant. The significance of the impact will depend partly on the individual and 
his/her perception of dust as a nuisance. It is possible that some residents may view 
the dust impacts as more significant by virtue of their assocation of the dust with an 


undesirable facility. 


The significance of the dust impact may also depend on residents perceptions of 
OWMC's response to any complaints associated with dust. Furthermore, any 
disruption of daily activities and the use and enjoyment of property could influence 
residents’ satisfaction with the community and potentially affect the stability and/or 
cohesion of the community (for example, some residents may decide to move out of 


the area). 
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For some residents, the increased dust levels could aggravate existing health 
problems. As no study was conducted to identify such individuals, it is not known 
whether any live within the dust impact zone. Nor is it certain whether the dust load will 
reach levels that will affect such individuals. However, given that about 4% of the 
general population suffers from asthma, it is possible that a few individuals may be 


bothered by increased dust levels. ! 


im Managemen r 
A number of mitigation measures can be applied to reduce dust impacts or minimize 
the potential for dust impacts. Possible mitigation measures suggested by ORF 


include the following: 


* watering of unpaved roads 

* application of chemical wetting agents to inactive portions of the landfill and 
construction site. 

¢ enclosure or covering of inactive storage piles 

* reduction of travel speed of construction/landfill equipment and other vehicles 

¢ wetting of soils to be bulldozed. 


The effectiveness and appropriateness of these measures is documented in ORF's 
report (Ontario Research Foundation 1987); however, some brief comments are noted 


here. 


Watering of unpaved roads can be adjusted to conditions as required. Enclosure or 
covering of inactive storage piles would eliminate wind erosion of materials; however, 
wind erosion of active storage piles would still be possible. Reduction of the travel 


speed of construction and landfill equipment may be difficult to control. 


While the methods noted above will assist in reducing the amount of dust generated, 
they will not eliminate it, and residents will still experience increased dust levels. 
There are several other impact management measures available that can address the 


expected increased dust load. 


1. Personai communication with Dr. Broder, Director of the Gage Research Institute, July 20, 1987. 
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Monitoring during facility construction and Operation is necessary to ensure the 
effectiveness of mitigation measures and determine the level of dust being generated 
(Ontario Research Foundation 1987). OWMC will undertake ongoing monitoring of 
dust emissions. If dust impacts are determined to be more frequent than anticipated, 


OWWMC can consider assisting residents in the clean up of their homes and property. 


Consideration should be given to those residents who have health problems that are 
aggravated by dust through OWMC's ‘Special Case Policy’. ! Assistance could be 
given to install air filters, and/or compensation provided for medical expenses in cases 


where a direct relationship is established between dust and health problems. 


The minimization of dust emissions will be part of normal construction practices 
(Ontario Waste Management Corporation 1988). However, these emissions will also 
be controlled, if required, by appropriate phasing of construction activities. In addition, 
on-site watering will control dust emissions. The effectiveness of watering on unpaved 
roads on-site and inactive areas of the construction site depends on the frequency of 
application. Twice daily coverage is estimated to reduce dust emission by up to 50 %. 


More frequent applications could result in close to 100 percent effectiveness. 


Dust will be further minimized by wetting and covering (including compaction and 
revegetation) of inactive areas (Ontario Waste Management Corporation 1988). Other 


mitigation measures include (Ontario Waste Management Corporation 1988): 


* enclosing or covering inactive storage piles to reduce wind erosion and reduce 
dust emissions; 


* applying grass cover to completed sections of the berm; 
* control of equipment and vehicle speeds on-site to reduce emissions: 


* construction of fences on landfill working areas to act as wind screens. 


1. Under this policy, residents’ complaints that are not addressed by other formal OWMC policies 
would be evaluated on a case-by-case basis. For more detail, see Ontario Waste Management 


Corporation. Environmental Assessment, Volume V: Site Assessment. 1988. 
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OWMC will also undertake ongoing monitoring of dust emissions (Ontario Waste 


Management Corporation 1988). 


It is clear that good management practices on-site can contribute significantly to 
minimizing the amount of dust generated. Steps should be taken to ensure that 
measures are followed at all times to minimize dust generation. A complaints bureau 
will be established to ensure that any problems regarding dust and other nuisances 
are promptly and appropriately addressed (Ontario Waste Management Corporation 
1988). 


Evaluation With Impact Management Strategy 

Despite mitigation measures, some residences are expected to be affected by 
increased dust levels on an occasional basis. This can disrupt the activities of 
residents in a number of ways. More time and effort may be required for dusting and 
cleaning; windows may need to be closed. Outdoor activities such as gardening, 
barbecuing, or child's play may be affected negatively. It is possible that some 


residents may experience aggravation of existing respiratory ailments. 


29 Gy = 
9.5.5 ODOURS 


Introduction 
There is a potential for odours to be produced at the proposed facility. Odours could 


originate from several sources (Ontario Research Foundation 1987): 


¢ incinerator emissions 


* fugitive emissions from organic unloading/storage and physical/chemical 
treatment 


* evaporator emissions 
* incinerator upsets or spills of materials on-site 


* fumes from landfill equipment and trucks on-site 


As one of the impacts associated with the facility, odours have the potential to disrupt 
the daily activities and use and enjoyment of property for nearby residents and the 
Operations of nearby community and recreation features. Odours can be mildly 
annoying; they can be unpleasant enough to reduce one's enjoyment of activities or 
require one to move indoors and/or close windows and doors. At the extreme, an 


odour can cause nausea and other health problems. 


Approach 
The assessment of odour as a nuisance impact was undertaken by reviewing 


information provided by ORF (Ontario Research Foundation 1987), and information 
available regarding experiences at other waste management facilities. The 
perceptions of residents and owners/operators of community and recreation features 


regarding odour and its implications for their household/ facility have been considered. 


Assumptions 


The following assumptions were used in the analysis of odour impacts: 


¢ the incinerator/plant will operate 24 hours a day, 7 days a week for the life of 
the facility (at least 20 years); 
¢ the handling of materials on-site will occur at any time and hence spills could 


occur at any time; 
* equipment and trucks on-site will generally operate between 7:00 am and 4:30 


pm. 
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The following analysis includes an assessment of the construction and operational 


phases of the project. 


Analysis 
No odour impact zone has been delineated around the site. Studies by ORF conclude 


that any odours produced on-site will be confined largely to the site, but occasionally 
odours may be detected beyond site boundaries under the most adverse conditions. 
(Ontario Research Foundation 1987). These conditions would include the handling or 
treatment of high concentrations of odourous compounds, or unfavourable dispersal 


conditions. 


mmuni nd Recreation F r 

Without more specific information, it is difficult to determine with certainty whether 
community and recreation features could be affected by odours. The facilities nearest 
the site include Bethel Community Church, the Silverdale Gun Club, Niagara Regional 
Sportsmen's Gun Club and a proposed trailer park/campground (see Figure 6.3). 

Further away are the Gainsborough Central Elementary School and West Lincoln 
Co-op Nursery. While concerns regarding odour were not specifically expressed by 
representatives of these agencies, a number did note concerns about toxic spills and 


their health implications. 


Depending upon the nature and severity of any odours that are produced, 
Gainsborough Central Elementary School, West Lincoln Co-op Nursery School and 
the proposed trailer park/campground are likely to be most sensitive to odours, the first 
two because of the children, the latter due to the nature of its use (camping). The 
Niagara Regional Sportsmen's Gun Club and Silverdale Gun Club may find that any 
odours that occur detract from their outdoor activities; this could have repercussions on 


the demand for these features should users choose to go elsewhere. 


The use of the other features in the local community could be disrupted if odours occur; 
however, because most are further away from the site, the odours would likely be 


diminished and hence the effects limited. 
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Experiences at Other Facilities 

In the investigation of existing waste management facilities it was found that two of the 
four facilities visited had experienced off-site odour problems. At the Tricil facility near 
Sarnia, complaints about odours were noted and identified as one of the most serious 
problems associated with the facility. Residents associate odours with the plume 
emitted from the incinerator stack under certain weather conditions. Occasionally the 
landfill is the source of odour. The odours have affected residents’ enjoyment of 


outdoor activities, particularly during the summer. 


Approximately 10 years ago odour from the Tricil facility was noticeable 5 to 8 km 
(three to five miles) away; the installation of a taller stack (70 metres high) and better 
equipment 2 years ago have reduced the problem to occasional occurrences. 
Residents up to 1.5 km from the site reported occasional odours; some living up to 4 
km away reported occasional smells (approximately once a month), depending upon 


the prevailing winds. 


At the Rollins Environmental facility in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, numerous complaints 
were noted with regard to odours causing nausea and respiratory problems. Both 
nearby residents and residents of the Town of Baker, 8 to 10 km (5 to 6 miles) away, 
have been affected, as has as a community centre approximately 0.8 km from the 
facility. Many of the odour problems were associated with landfarming activities 
on-site; since these have ceased, the odour problem has lessened. New management 
at the plant is also credited for improving the situation. The odour problems are still 
numerous however, and odours were part of the basis for a recent successful class 


action suit launched by residents against the company. 


No odour problems were reported at the Stablex facility in Blainville, Quebec nor at the 
Rollins Environmental facility in Deer Park, Texas. However, the Rollins Facility is 
located in a major industrial area; it would be difficult to distinguish between any 


odours emanating from it and the other industries. 


Beye 
Public Perception n ncern 

Few comments were received from local residents with respect to anticipated odour 
impacts from the proposed facility. Other nuisance impacts and the risks residents 
associated with the facility were of greater concern. As well, farming activities in the 
area produces strong odours; 17% (37 of 214 ) of the survey respondents noted that 
odours are currently a problem in the area. | Although residents have not expressed a 
concern about potential odour impacts, they anticipate that some odours will be 
produced. When asked if they thought that odours from the facility would affect their 
household, 59% of the survey respondents (138 of 234 respondents) felt they would.2 
Fifteen percent (34 of 234 respondents) believed they would not be affected, and the 
remainder (26%, 62 respondents) were not sure. The most often noted changes that 
residents anticipated to their household activities as a result of odour included closing 


windows and/or doors, reducing outdoor activities, and remaining indoors. 


Indirectly related to the concern regarding odour is the importance placed by residents 
on clean air. When asked to identify the most important characteristics they liked about 
the area, clean air was the fourth most frequently mentioned attribute reported by 
survey respondents. In an open-ended question, 25% of those interviewed (57 of 235 
respondents) identified clean air as one of the area's important attributes; 90% (218 
out 242) cited it as a characteristic they liked most about the area from a list provided 
during the interview.4 


Evaluation Without Mitigation 

It is difficult to judge the level and significance of possible odour impacts. Their 
occurrence and the possible magnitude of impact is uncertain; it is anticipated that it 
will vary depending upon the type and amount of materials involved and weather 
conditions (for example, wind speed and direction). At two existing facilities visited by 
IER staff, odours have been a serious problem; however, no problems were noted at 
two other facilities. Improved equipment and better management techniques have 


diminished the frequency of odour problems at existing facilities. 


Question 60. 
Question 85b. 
Question 58. 
Question 59. 
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The distance from the site within which odour could be an occasional problem cannot 
be precisely determined. At the Rollins (Baton Rouge, Louisiana) and Tricil (Sarnia) 
facilities odour has, in the past, been experienced 8 to 10 km (5 to 6 miles) from the 


sites; more recently odour has been confined primarily within 1.5 km of the Tricil facility. 


As a result of their negative perceptions of the facility, and their concerns for health 
risks, toxic spills, and effects on air quality, residents are likely to be concerned about 
any odour problems. Odour provides tangible evidence of emissions from the facility. 
The frequency, intensity, unpleasantness and effects of odours could cause concern 


about effects on health, agricultural produce and the environment. 


Depending on the frequency and magnitude of odour problems, residents’ use and 
enjoyment of property could be affected. Impacts would be the greatest during the 
Summer time when windows and doors are likely to be open and residents are 
outdoors more often. The effects could range from being noticeable and annoying, to 
very unpleasant, or result in health effects such as nausea. Enjoyment of activities 
could be diminished, and residents may find it necessary to curtail or limit outdoor 
activities. Such changes could be significant for those who place importance on the 


outdoor activities. 


It appears from both ORF's analysis and experiences elsewhere that with the best 
equipment and good management techniques, odour problems should be a rare rather 


than a constant concern. 


The potential for odours generated from trucks and on-site equipment would be more 
constant than that from spills and incinerator emissions; the former sources would be 
the only source of odours during the construction phase, while the latter are anticipated 
only under accident or upset conditions. Whether fumes are noticeable will depend, in 
part, on the location of trucks and equipment on-site relative to residential properties 
and community and recreation features. Odours from vehicles are likely to be 


restricted to the nearest properties under normal conditions. 
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impact Managemen rate 


Perhaps the most effective and appropriate measure to address odour impacts is 
prevention; once an odour is produced, it is difficult to mitigate and/or contain on-site. 
Attempts at other waste management facilities to mitigate odours have had limited 
success. At the Rollins facility in Baton Rouge, air conditioners were installed in a 
nearby community centre to allow windows and doors to be closed during the warmer 
months. However, this proved ineffective since the odours from outside were drawn 
into the building. At both the Rollins (Baton Rouge) and Tricil facilities, better 
equipment and on-site management practices lessened the odour problem 
substantially. Good management practices, such as careful handling of material and 
precautions to prevent spills and upsets can substantially reduce the chance of odours 


being created. Recommended measures include the following: 


¢ training and regular retraining of employees regarding the proper 
handling of materials and operation of equipment, 

* regular checks of equipment to ensure it is in proper working order, 

* enclosure of areas where materials are handled. 


Truck and equipment should be prohibited from long-term idling near the site boundary 
to lessen the potential for odours caused by fumes. In the case of fugitive volatile 
emissions, appropriate ducting and incineration or scrubbing of vapours (where 
practical) may help alleviate odour impacts (Ontario Research Foundation 1987). 
Further, ORF has suggested blending of wastes to dilute compounds of concern, 
limiting the inventory of odorous compounds at any given time; and the scheduling 


and handling of these compounds under favourable atmospheric disperson conditions. 


At the Tricil facility, odour complaints to the MOE are reported to have limited 
effectiveness, as odours are often gone by the time MOE inspectors reach the site. 
OWNC will establish a complaints bureau to receive odour complaints from the public 


(Ontario Waste Management Corporation 1988). 


Monitoring of odours will be undertaken periodically using a combination of analytical 
and sensory techniques to determine the frequency and extent of their occurrence. Ifa 


problem is identified, measures should be implemented to eliminate or alleviate the 
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odours (Ontario Research Foundation 1987). However, such monitoring is technically 


difficult. Thus, more emphasis might be placed on response to complaints, rather than 


monitoring. 
Evaluation With Impact Management Strategy 


Again, the frequency and magnitude of odour impacts will determine the degree of 
disruption of day-to-day activities experienced by residents. Occasionally, residences 
beyond the site boundaries could experience odours from the facility. Impact would be 
greatest when windows and doors are likely to be open and residents spend more time 
outside. The enjoyment of outdoor activities could be reduced, and time spent in these 
pursuits could diminish as a result. These types of impacts would be significant for 


those who value outdoor activities. 


9:5. MULATIVE IMPACT 

A number of residents and households will be affected by most, if not all, of the 
anticipated nuisance impacts; others will experience little or no effect. At any given 
location, the individual impacts could range from low to high in significance. The 
effects of the nuisance impacts will be cumulative. Disruption of daily activities and the 
use and enjoyment of property will be greater when households experience more than 


one nuisance. 


Each residence affected by more than one nuisance impact is considered as 
experiencing Cumulative impacts. Table 9.13 identifies the cumulative impacts 
anticipated at each residence location. A total of 66 households are expected to 
experience cumulative impacts. Noise, dust, visual and lighting impacts are 
considered, as it was possible to identify the residences that would be affected. 


However, some of them may also occasionally be affected by odour. 


The cumulative impacts will result in a change in the character of the area and will 
serve as a reminder of the incongruent nature of the facility in contrast to the 
rural-agricultural character of the area. Valued attributes such as peace and quiet and 
the country atmosphere will be affected, disrupting residents' enjoyment of property. 


For those most directly affected, daily activities will be interrupted. These changes 
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TABLE 9.13 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 


RESIDENCE 
LOCATION 
NUMBER 


NOISE 
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0 
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0 
0) 
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TABLES. MULATIVE IMPACT NTINUED 


RESIDENCE 
LOCATION NOISE VISUAL LIGHTING DUST 
NUMBER IMPACT+ IMPACT& IMPACT IMPACT 
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50* 0 
0 
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* DENOTES RESIDENCE ELIGIBLE FOR 'BUY-OUT POLICY': Refer to OWMC. Background Material 
for OWMC Phase 4B Public Consultation Site Assessment Meetings. June 1987, for the criteria 


on which eligibility for 'Buy-Out Policy' was determined. 


Notes: 
1. Based on landfill noise increase over ambient levels at outdoor living area, 150,000 


tonnes/annum typical operation. 
2 Includes residences affected only by high and moderate visual impacts. 
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9.6 ACCESS ROAD IMPACTS 


9.6.1 INTRODUCTION 

The assessment of the potential standard social impacts associated with the transport 
of special waste to the OWMC facility encompasses: 1) the disruption of day-to-day 
activities and/or the use and enjoyment of their properties that residents living near the 
access route may experience; and 2) the disruption of the operations of community and 
recreation features along the access route.! These disruptions could result from 
changes in traffic levels (congestion), reduced access to the roadway or private 
property, increased levels of noise, dust, vibration, and odour, as well as nuisance 


resulting from evacuation in the event of a spill.2 


Typically, access road nuisance impacts (noise, dust, vibration and odour) are more 
noticeable outdoors. Residents having certain characteristics are more sensitive to 
these types of impacts; these groups include those spending most of their time at 


home or on their property (i.e., homemakers, pre-schoolers, retired persons, farmers). 


Descriptions of the route itself and the current conditions along the roadway are given 
in Chapter 6. The discussion in that chapter provides an estimate of the population 
and characteristics of the households along the access route, their use of the roadway 
and current concerns, as well as a description of the community and recreation 
features in the vicinity, and the concerns that their representatives have expressed 


regarding existing roadway conditions. 


There are 340 households (1108 residents) located within 0 to 150 m of the access 
road, and a further 250 households (803 residents) located between 150 and 500 m 


from the road.3 Fifteen existing and two other (1 proposed and 1 under construction) 


_ 


The analysis is based on a ‘Year 5' level of plant operations of 150,000 tonnes/annum. 

2. Property value impacts will not be a part of this analysis; the reader is referred to Morehouse Economic 
Planning Consultants, Site Assessment, Phase 4B: Economic Impact. 1987. 

3. The rationale for the access route study areas is provided in Chapter 5, Section 5.3. 
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community and recreation features are found within 0 to 150 m of the access road; 


another 5 are located within 150 to 500 m. Table 6.19 (Chapter 6: Existing 
Conditions) lists these features. 


A number of these facilities can be considered as potentially sensitive to impacts 
resulting from truck traffic. This sensitivity can be related to the age of users (i.e., 
pre-schoolers, seniors), hours of service (i.e., same hours as trucks will be on road), or 
the nature of the service they offer (i.e., the quiet atmosphere of campgrounds, schools, 
churches and libraries; crossing of the road to use riding trails; the ‘natural’ quality of 
the environment). Features assessed as being potentially sensitive include Balls Falls 
Conservation Area, Vineland Public School, the Indian Lake Campground, 
Rittenhouse Branch - Lincoln Public Library, Lincoln Lodge, Damastra Farms, Vineland 
Co-op Nursery (located in Vineland Women's Institute Hall), the United Mennonite 
Home for the Aged, the proposed trailer park, and Heritage Village (under 
construction). A number of churches were not considered to be sensitive as they are 
used largely on weekends and evenings, when OWMC trucks will not be on the access 
road. 


Approximately 40 farm headquarters are located along the access route (Ecologistics 
Ltd. 1988). A number of farmers use the access road, particularly Schram Road , for 


the movement of agricultural vehicles. 


9.6.2 ACCESS ROUTE TRAFFIC AND ACCESSIBILITY IMPACTS 
Additional vehicular traffic will occur on the access route during both construction and 
operation of the OWMC facility. 


Construction 

The construction of the OWMC facility will take approximately 18 months, with the peak 
period occurring over approximately six months between months 10 and 16 (Monenco 
Ltd. 1988). Peak traffic activity will occur in December 1990. During this period of 
peak activity, it has been estimated that 488 trucks will enter and leave the site each 
day for a total of 976 OWMC-related two-way truck movements (M.M. Dillon Ltd. 1987). 


Employee vehicles will account for 493 one-way movements (986 two-way). Impacts 
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Current traffic along the access route is a concern for local residents, and OWNC traffic 
is generally expected to worsen the situation. This finding is supported by various 


interview/survey findings reported below. | 


The results of the Phase 4B Resident Interviews indicated that most concerns with 
access route traffic were risk-related (i.e., related to fears of damage to health or 
environment). General transportation concerns were mentioned by 19% of all 
respondents. A number of residents (16%) feel there is a current problem with 
traffic.3 Sixty-two percent of respondents felt that truck traffic from OWMC would 
disrupt their household. aaa quarter of these respondents would avoid using the 


access road; 16% felt that travel times would increase due to congestion. 


An addendum to the Phase 4B resident interviews was administered to non-farm 
residents along the access route within the study area. Half of these households (7) 
felt there were problems with current traffic levels, and two-thirds of these felt traffic 
speed was a current problem; 17% perceived a risk presently associated with exiting 
their driveway.? One third complained of interference with school buses, while 17% 
did the same for interference with farm machinery. Almost all respondents (13 of 14) 
felt these problems would be compounded as a result of the OWMC facility. 
Thirty-eight percent felt that they would experience more difficulty accessing their 
properties; 31% expected interference with farm machinery or mail service; and 23% 


anticipated interference with school buses. 


Results of the access route drop-off survey indicated that residents consider current 
accessibility to property to be a ‘very important’ or ‘important’ concern (85% of 
respondents), as is interference with the movement of school buses (87%), cyclists 
(89%) and farm machinery (50%). When future OWMC truck traffic was considered, the 
level of concern increased to 90% for interference with buses and 62% for conflict with 


farm machinery. 


1. All references to survey question numbers in this section pertain to the Phase 4B Resident 
Interviews, unless otherwise noted. 

Question 51. 

Question 60. 

Question 85e. 

Question 2, Addendum 1. 
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A number of residents use the roadway area for walking, bicycling and jogging. Many 
felt these activities would be negatively affected by OWMC traffic. Seventy-two percent 
(13 respondents) of those answering the business survey addendum felt 
OWMC-related traffic would affect their business. Driveway access was considered a 
potential problem by 1 respondent. 


The change resulting from OWMC in both daily and peak hour traffic volume will be so 
small as to have no measurable effect on intersection or roadway levels of service 
along Regional Road 24 (Ontario Waste Management Corporation 1987).1 Impacts at 
the intersection of Highway 20, Schram Road, and Silverdale Road will be significant; 
mitigation will be required to eliminate an unsafe, and therefore unacceptable, road 
design. The impact on Schram Road itself is significant, in terms of both the physical 
capability to handle the heavy traffic and access to the site. There will be a high 
degree of disruption for farmers using Schram Road; impact will be low to moderate for 
other farmers depending on the frequency of access road use (Ontario Waste 
Management Corporation 1987). The potential for increased interference with 
customer and service vehicles accessing farms adjacent to the access road will be 


minimal. 


No specific mitigation measures will be required for the portions of the access route on 
Regional Road 24 and Highway 20. The existing 57m jog at the intersections of 
Highway 20, Schram Road and Silverdale Road will be eliminated. A left turn storage 
lane on Highway 20 and a right turn channelized land to Highway 20 will be 
constructed. Schram Road will be reconstructed to handle the anticipated heavy traffic 


(Ontario Waste Management Corporation 1988). 


1. Level of service is a qualitative measure of the effect of a number of factors which include speed and 
travel time, traffic interruptions, freedom to manouever safely, driving comfort, convenience and 
operating costs. 

2. A discussion of potential impacts on agricultural operations is included in Ecologistics Ltd. Site 


A ment, Ph 4B: Agri 1988. 
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Four site entrances will be constructed from Schram Road; three of these will be 


designed to accommodate truck movements and the fourth to handle employee/visitor 


vehicles (Ontario Waste Management Corporation 1988). An emergency entrance from 


Highway 20 will be constructed to meet King's highway entrance design standards. 


OWMC will assist in driver training with specific reference to OWMC-destined trucks. 


Potential interference with local traffic and farm machinery movements will be reduced 


by staggering shifts and scheduling off-site transport of excavated materials in order to 


avoid peak traffic hours (Ontario Waste Management Corporation 1988). 


OWMC will implement the following monitoring and contingency measures, if required 


(Ontario Waste Management Corporation 1988): 


e 


develop a program to monitor waste truck movements to ensure the 
designated access route is used; 


monitor vehicle activities along the access road to identify the conflicts 
between farm equipment, other vehicles and OWMC-related traffic; 


monitor complaints along the access route; 

establish a public information program; 

formulate an approved list of haulers; 

formulate contracts with generators to specify use of designated access route; 


follow-up with generator/transport company required to correct all violations 
detected by OWMC; 


work with municipalities to restrict truck movements to the access route; 


establish a complaints bureau to deal expeditiously with public concerns of 
risks or impacts associated with the OWMC facility, including concerns related 
to the access route; 


enter into agreements and provide funding for the establishment of a local 
monitoring committee to provide an opportunity for the community to review 
monitoring data. 
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It is assumed that the impact management measures described above will reduce 
residual traffic impacts to acceptable levels for both residents and community and 
recreation features along the access route; if they do not, the monitoring and 
complaints mechanisms should identify any problems and steps should be taken to 


respond appropriately. 


.6.3 ACCESS ROUTE NOISE IMPACT 

An increase in truck traffic related to OWMC could result in a rise in the noise levels 
along the access routes.! A number of factors influence road-related noise impacts 
(Weiss 1984): 

¢ traffic density; 

¢ proportion of heavy trucks in the traffic; 

* speed of traffic; 

¢ amount of stop and go traffic; 

¢ road gradients and slope; 

* road width; and 


¢ type of road surface. 


A noise impact zone, consisting of the area within the predicted 55 dBA traffic noise 
contour, has been identified. However, many of the residences located within this 
contour are currently experiencing noise levels over 55 dBA, and as such would not 
experience impacts in terms of this criteria. It has been estimated that there are 986 
residents and 17 community and recreation features within this zone. Seven of these 


features are potentially sensitive to noise impacts.? 


Ts For more detail see S.S. Wilson and Associates. Site Assessment, Phase 4B: Noise. 1987. 
Prepared for the Ontario Waste Management Corporation. 

ae Mitigation measures must be considered at new residential developments if day-time road traffic 
noise will exceed 55 dBA, hence the choice of a55 dBA contour. 

3. Sensitivity of community and recreation features was assessed based on the characteristics of their 


users, their hours of operation, or the nature of the service offered. 
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Because of existing high levels of traffic along the access route, the predicted increase 
in sound levels will be less than 1 dBA (and thus imperceptible) along the entire route, 
with the exception of Schram Road between Highway 20 and the site entrance (S.S. 
Wilson and Associates 1987). The increase in noise levels resulting from 
OWMC-related truck traffic on this section of Schram Road will be approximately 14 


dBA: however, no residences are located along this road section. 


Experiences at other waste management facilities do not provide much insight into 
possible noise impact along the access route. Resident concerns and actual impacts 
relate more to risk and safety issues. However, local residents in New York and New 
Jersey considered the constant background sound of trucks and noise from trucks 
lining up in the morning while waiting for landfills to open to be the worst nuisance 
impact (Edelstein 1983, 11-20; Edelstein undated). 


The concerns of residents regarding access route noise became evident during the 
public consultation process! and from the results of the Phase 4B Resident Surveys.° 
During public consultation, concern about noise levels was the nuisance impact most 
commonly mentioned by residents. The representative from Vineland Public School 
felt that students would be disturbed by each passing truck, with possible effects on 
study productivity. The contact from the Rittenhouse Library felt that OWMC-related 
traffic would impact the quiet environment of this facility. The Pastor from Vineland 
Pentecostal Church expressed the concern that OWMC trucks would make the existing 
noise problems worse. The Victoria Tennis Club and the United Mennonite Home for 


the Aged were also concerned about access route noise impacts. 


The interviews with local community residents revealed that 62% of the respondents 
felt that truck traffic along the access road would affect their households,? although 
most did not relate this directly to noise impacts (many residents use the access route 
even if they don't live along it). An addendum to the Phase 4B Resident Interviews was 


administered to non-farm residents residing along the access route within the study 


ey a ee ee 

1. This included Kitchen Table Meetings, One-on-One Meetings, Community Leader and Agency 
Contacts, and OWMC Regional Meetings, Drop-in Centres and Open Houses. 

2. These include the addendum to the Phase 4B Resident Interviews carried out over the study area, 
and the Phase 4B Access Route Drop-off Survey. 

3. Question 84. 
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area. Seven respondents believe that there are current traffic problems! ; of these, two 
feel that noise is a problem.¢ Thirteen households felt that OWMC truck traffic would 
result in access route impacts, but only 8% (1 household) mentioned noise 
specifically.3 Respondents to the access route drop-off survey concentrated on the 
safety and risk of activities such as walking, riding or waiting for buses along the 
access route. Ninety-two percent of respondents felt that current noise levels were a 
very important or important concern.4 If the addition of OWMC trucks was considered, 
respondents felt that noise impacts from OWMC would affect their use of the road for 
walking, riding and waiting for the school bus (4% to 20%, depending on the activity).9 


The Ministry of the Environment has indicated that they will assess noise impacts from 


road traffic on access routes on the following basis (S.S. Wilson and Associates 1987): 


¢ If the addition of OWMC traffic increases noise levels at receptors along 
access roads by 3.0 dBA or less, it will not be considered to constitute a 
problem; 


* If the addition of OWMC traffic increases noise levels at receptors along the 
access roads by more than 3.0 dBA, mitigation should be examined. 


The analysis shows that noise increases along Regional Road 24 and Highway 20 
attributable to OWMC trucks would be approximately 1 dBA. This level is deemed to 
be imperceptible. Noise levels will rise by 14 dBA along Schram Road. Two 
residences located on the south side of Highway 20 near Silverdale Road will be 
impacted by access route noise at the intersection to a marginal or low degree (i.e., 
less than a 5 dBA increase).© Because there will be few noise impacts from OWMC 
trucks for residents or community and recreation features along the access routes, no 
mitigation measures have been suggested. However, OWMC will establish a 
complaints bureau and monitor noise along the access route if required (Ontario Waste 


Management Corporation 1988). It has also been suggested that noise due to truck 


Question 1, Addendum 1. 

Question 2, Addendum 1. 

Question 3, Addendum 1. 

Question 1, Phase 4B Access Route Drop-off Survey. 

Question 3, Phase 4B Access Route Drop-off Survey. 

Residence location numbers 33 and 75 (see Figure 9.1); Residence number 32 (vacant) would also 
experience a low degree of impact (less than 4 dBA) (S.S. Wilson and Asociates 1987). 


aonhWND = 
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water mains and the road. Almost 80% of the respondents to the Phase 4B Access 
Route Survey felt that structural damage due to truck vibration was a ‘very important’ 
or important’ existing concern:! 86% felt that the additional OWMC-related truck traffic 


would make this concern a ‘very important’ or important’ consideration in the future.? 


Financial compensation for structural and road damage was suggested at least twice 
during public consultation. Since vibration impacts are not expected to occur, no 
impact management strategies have been identified. However, the establishment of a 
bureau to handle complaints will be useful in this regard (Ontario Waste Management 
Corporation 1988). As well, OWMC could encourage appropriate authorities to ensure 


the roads are properly maintained. 


9.6.6 ACCESS ROUTE ODOUR IMPACT 

The potential for odour problems resulting from OWMC truck traffic has been examined 
and is considered minimal. Exhaust emissions, and thus pollutant levels, are 
expected to increase proportionally to the change in traffic levels (Ontario Research 
Foundation 1987). However, this type of impact was identified in the literature and is a 
stated concern of local residents. Odour from diesel-powered vehicles can be more 
objectionable than that from gas-powered engines (Weiss 1984). While odour from 
truck exhaust may not have a high intensity, irritation does linger on. Odours were a 
concern for some of the agencies contacted during public consultation. Damastra 
Farms has postponed plans to build new paddocks near Regional Road 24 because of 
the potential they perceive for more truck fumes. Fumes were also a concern of the 
Vineland Women's Insititute and Rittenhouse Branch Library representatives. Study 
area residents living along the access road identified ‘air pollution nuisances’ as a 
concern they had with regard to OWMC trucks (23%).3 Residents responding to the 
access route drop-off survey also mentioned this concern (6%).4 A number of these 
residents indicated that air quality problems would negatively affect their use of the 
roadway for walking, riding and waiting for the school bus (2% to 47%, depending on 
the type of activity).° If problems related to odour become evident, residents may 


report them to the complaints bureau. 
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Question #1, Phase 4B Access Route Drop-off Survey. 

Question #2, Phase 4B Access Route Drop-off Survey. 

Question #3, Addendum 1. 

Question #2b, Phase 4B Access Route Drop-off Survey. 

Question #3, Phase 4B Access Route Drop-off Survey. 
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9.6.7 ACCESS ROUTE EVACUATION NUISANCE 


It is possible that residents along the access route would have to be evacuated in the 
event of a spill or accident involving an OWMC truck. There are 340 residences 
located within 0-150m of the access route, and a further 250 within 150-500m. These 
residences are home to 1108 and 803 residents, respectively. It is unlikely that all, or 
even many, of these residents would be evacuated at any one time, but there is a 
potential for some of them to be evacuated in the event of a spill or accident involving 
an OWNC truck.! There are 15 existing and 2 other (1 proposed and 1 under 
construction) community and recreation features 0-150 m of the access route; 5 
features are located within 150-500 m. Two types of social impact can be associated 
with evacuation: the nuisance or disruption associated with it, and the fear of 


ineffective evacuation and its implications. The latter is dealt with in Chapter 11. 


The inconvenience and disruption of having to leave one's home is a more serious 
problem for seniors, farmers, or residents whose place of business is in their home. 
Local residents have pointed out that livestock cannot be left for any length of time 
without care (e.g., milking, feeding).2 Concern about emergency response in general, 
and evacuation in particular, was indicated often by both residents and representatives 
from community and recreation features over the course of the public participation 
process.3 The representative from the Vineland Women's Institute Hall felt that regular 


users might be displaced if the facility was used as a shelter in an emergency situation. 


Sixty-two percent of the respondents in the study area interviews felt that facility traffic 
on the access route would affect their household, but only 2 of these households (1% 
of respondents) specifically mentioned that preparation of emergency procedures for 
evacuation was necessary.4 Provided with a list of measures, 78% of those 


interviewed felt that improvement of local emergency services was an important step 


1. The estimated frequency of a roadway spill that would have the potential to cause adverse effects on 

the exposed off-site population (implying the need for evacuation) has been estimated at 

once every 132 years at the 150,000 t/a level of operation (Environ Corp. 1988). 

Kitchen Table Meeting of February 4, 1987 in Pelham. 

3. This included Kitchen Table Meetings, One-on-One Meetings, Community Leader and Agency 
Contacts, and OWMC Regional Meetings, Drop-in Centres and Open Houses. 

4. Question 85e. 
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that OWMC could take to protect the interest of local residents.! A number of 
households (3% of those interviewed) specifically suggested preparation of 
emergency evacuation plans when asked an open-ended question on possible 
measures OWMC could take to protect the interests of local residents. However, less 
than 1% felt that such plans were among the three most important measures OWMC 
could implement to protect the interests of the community.3 Ninety-nine percent of the 
respondents in the access route drop-off survey felt that the adequacy of emergency 


response to spills was a ‘very important’ (92%) or ‘important’ (7%) future concern.* 


OWNMC can acknowledge the nuisance impacts to residents resulting from evacuation 
by preparing detailed evacuation plans with input from interested individuals and 
agencies. Knowledge of evacuation plans prior to their actual implementation should 


lessen some of the concerns that evacuation could cause for residents. 


With respect to emergency response, OWMC is committed to the following impact 


management measures (Ontario Waste Management Corporation 1988): 
* assist in driver training with specific reference to OWMC-destined trucks; 
* on-site vehicle inspection to detect faulty equipment; and 


* compilation and exchange of vehicle accident and spill statistics with safety 
officials so that mitigative measures can be taken with respect to frequent 
adverse events by individual haulers. 


OWMC will implement the following monitoring and contingency measures for 
emergency response/evacuation along the access road, if required (Ontario Waste 
Management Corporation 1988): 


¢ monitor accident and spill data to identify trends and areas of possible road 
improvement; 


* assist local municipalities in the formulation of, and participation in, 
emergency response plans; 


* assist the municipality in the development of emergency response training; 


Question 90g. 

Question 91. 

Question 92. 

Question 2, Phase 4B Access Route Drop-off Survey. 
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* develop and/or assist in the development of public awareness and education 
programs concerning emergency procedures applicable to in-transit spills of 
special wastes; 


* provide technical advice on the nature of spilled material and 
recovery/clean-up procedures; 


* notify downstream water users in the event of a spill; 


* warn shippers demonstrating a high frequency of accident/spill events. In the 
event that appropriate corrective action does not occur, OWMC will consider 
other actions to eliminate shippers, carriers or drivers from OWWMC services; 


* emergency response plans will accommodate the particular concerns of 
farmers. For example, in the event of a spill, farmers will be given a speedy 
warning so that they can move livestock away from downstream areas; 


* aS part of an emergency response plan, a warning system will take into 
account the fact that farmers are usually difficult to reach during the day when 
they are out of the house; 


It is imperative that emergency planning and preparedness measures are 
implemented in conjunction with facility operations, prior to the actual occurrence of an 


event for which they would be required. 


9.6.8 MMARY 

It would appear that most, if not all, of the standard impacts that might be associated 
with the access route will be insignificant, based on the studies carried out by various 
consultants. Although the experts predict impacts will be minimal, residents along the 
roadway are still very concerned, particularly since many feel current traffic levels are 
creating problems. | Residents' concerns in this regard are discussed further in 
Chapter 11. To respond to resident perceptions of the impacts OWMC-related traffic 
might have, OWMC should consider monitoring property values and real estate 


transactions along the access route. 


1. See Chapter 6, 'Existing Conditions’, for further discussion of access route residents. 
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9.7 CHANGE IN DEMAND FOR COMMUNITY 


AND RECREATION FEATURES 


9.7.1 INTRODUCTION 


The loss of local residents, both from the site itself and from the most severely impacted 
properties (i.e., those eligible for OWMC's ‘Buy-out Policy’), may result in a change in 
demand for community and recreation facilities. Three households (5 residents) will 
be displaced from the site; 12 households (48 residents) are eligible for OWMC's 
‘Buy-out Policy’. 


In social impact studies of other major development projects, the in-migration of 
workers during construction and operation has caused problems in terms of 
overburdening community and recreation facilities. This will not be the case with the 
OWNC facility, for a number of reasons. A small number of OWMC employees will live 
in the local area. During construction, it is expected that most of the workers will 
already reside in the Niagara Region or will live within commuting distance 
(Morehouse Economic Planning Consultants 1987). It is estimated that in the 
operational phase, approximately 27 OWMC facility employees will move to West 
Lincoln from elsewhere (Morehouse Economic Planning Consultants 1987). However, 
the effect this would have on the use of community and recreation features is difficult to 
determine, as it is not Known where in West Lincoln they would move, or what 


characteristics these households would have. 


Although many of the residents eligible for Buy-out or displaced from the site may 
leave West Lincoln", if they relocate elsewhere in Niagara Region, they may choose to 
maintain their ties with local facilities such as schools and churches. This would 
modify the impacts on community and recreation features described below, where it is 
assumed that all of the displaced residents will sever their links with the community. Of 
the interview respondents stating a destination, only 1 household said they would 
move outside the Niagara Region.@ 


ne 


1. None of these residents reported that they would relocate elsewhere within West Lincoln. Source: 
IER, Phase 4B Resident Interviews, 1986, Question 66; IER, Phase 4B On-Site Resident Interviews, 
Question 60. 

2. IER, Phase 4B Resident Interviews, 1986, Question 66; IER, Phase 4B On-Site Resident Interviews, 
Question 60. 
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It is possible that residents other than those displaced by the facility or those eligible for 


buy-out will choose to move. If so, the demand for community and recreation facilities 
would be further affected. A basic premise of this assessment is that the displaced 
residents and those eligible for buy-out represent a minimum estimate of out-migrants 
from local area. Any further out-migration is discussed in Chapter 10, which deals with 
special impacts. 'Voluntary' out-migration can be considered as a special impact as it 
occurs in response to perceived risks and impacts, as well as actual nuisance (e.g., 


noise, visual) impacts from the OWMC facility. 


Information relevant to the possible effects of the OWMC facility on various community 
and recreation features is available from two sources: the agency contacts made 


during Phase 4B, and the Phase 4B Resident Interviews. 


Agenc ntacts 

It is possible to screen local facilities in terms of potential impact by determining if the 
majority of their use is by local (as opposed to Regional) residents. Facilities that draw 
most of their users from the Region or beyond, or from Smithville, for instance, will be 
less likely to experience impacts as a result of the displacement of residents by the 
OWNMC facility. Facilities with a large number of users will also be relatively unaffected 


by resident displacement. Table 9.14 lists these facilities. 


Other facilities, due to their small size or emphasis on local users, may experience 
impacts as a result of resident displacement. Table 9.15 provides a list of these 


facilities. 


Interview Results 
The interview results provided information on the schools and churches attended by 


potentially displaced residents and those eligible for buy-out. These can be compared 
with current trends in membership and use for various facilities in order to provide an 
indication of potential impact. In some cases, the interview results did not provide 
specific information on the use of potentially impacted facilities (i.e., Dufferin Masonic 
Lodge, Gainsborough Centennial Hall, Oddfellows Temple, and Silverdale Community 


Centre). 
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i MMUNITY CHARACTER 


Community character refers to the distinctive qualities of a community setting. These 
can be physical in nature (land uses, urban design characteristics, geographical/ 
environmental features), socio-cultural (population characteristics, way of life, shared 
values and perspectives) and economic (industrial and commercial activities). The 
character and image of a community involves a mix of these qualities and each 


community is unique. 


The introduction of a hazardous waste management facility can alter the character of a 
community in several ways. It will directly alter the character of the community to the 
extent that it may be incompatible with the existing community character. Community 
character can be affected indirectly, if the introduction of the facility leads to changes in 
surrounding land uses and/or changes in population (due to out-migration or 
in-migration of residents). Change in land use or population can occur as a result of 
the actions of individuals in response to their perceptions of the facility. The 
implications of public perceptions for community character are addressed in Chapter 


10, Special Impacts. 


A change in land use (and hence, change in community character) can also occur if 
the facility attracts industry to the area. The implications of this and the potential direct 
impact of the facility (in terms of compatibility with existing community character) are 
discussed below. 


Although one can not precisely predict the actual degree of impact which the 
hazardous waste facility will have on community character, it is still important to 
address the potential impacts and plan for them. It is particularly important to address 
the potential impacts to the West Lincoln area since it is the nature of the community 


which has attracted and retained its residents. 


The present community is rural with a focus on agriculture activity. The area is also 
rich in Canadian history as it was one of the first settled areas in central Canada, and 


was an important area during the war of 1812. To a large extent, the rural and 
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historically significant character of the community has been preserved. For example, 


farming has been the dominant economic activity since the 1790s. Many houses have 
been upgraded rather than replaced, keeping the original architectural form. Some of 


the churches in the area are over 100 years old and are still maintained and used. 


An understanding of how the residents perceive their community was gained from the 
public consultation program. It is ‘quiet, and has a rural agricultural nature’, a ‘strong, 
closely knit community’, ‘a good place to raise children’, and ‘strongly religious with a 
traditional emphasis on work ethic and Christian living’. When asked in the Phase 4B 
Resident Interviews about important characteristics of the area, the following 
responses were noted: peace and quiet, way of life/country lifestyle/ small town 
atmosphere, clean air and environment, open space and lack of industrial 


development. | 


The residents and the Township's Council have expressed a strong desire to maintain 
the existing community character and planning policies have been put into place to 
preserve the agricultural nature, protect existing uses and reduce conflicts among 


permitted uses. 


To assess the potential impacts which the OWMC facility may have on a community, 
indicators of community character were identified in the 4A Report (Institute of 
Environmental Research 1985). The indicators used in Phase 4B are ‘compatibility of 
land use’, 'visual compatibility’; and 'public perception of compatibility’. A discussion 
of these indicators will help in understanding the potential magnitude and severity of 
possible changes. These changes cannot be quantified or described in detail, since 
future impacts will be based primarily on the perceptions of the public and their 


subsequent reactions. 


q. Questions 58 and 59. 
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8.1 MPATIBILITY OF LAND E 
The dominant land use in the area is rural agricultural, with 83% of the total land use 
being rural or vacant and the majority of the rural land designated as ‘agricultural’. The 
most recent Official Plan (OP) Amendment identifies as ‘agricultural’ those areas with 
the best soil. They have been protected for present and future agricultural uses and 
non-farm uses are minimized. The OP also designates ‘rural’ areas. These are areas 
preserved for direct and indirect agricultural uses. The plan notes that urban and 
industrial uses will be contained in Smithville and areas of land with lower agricultural 
capabilities predominantly in the western part of the Township. It is intended that most 


of the industrial development will take place in the Smithville industrial park. 


The development of the large OWMC industrial complex on 124 hectares of 
‘agricultural’ land will result in an obvious change to the area and is a contradiction of 


the intended character and image of the area. 


The community character could be affected if the proposed facility attracts industry to 
the area. Many factors play a role in the selection of a site for an industry, of which the 
services of a hazardous waste treatment facility may be only one consideration. It has 
been concluded that the services offered by the OWMC facility would not be sufficient 
by themselves to attract industry to the area (Morehouse Economic Planning 
Consultants 1987). However, the presence of an industry (in this case, the OWMC 
facility) can be sufficient to encourage new industry to locate in the Township (i.e., the 
overall level of economic activity becomes an attraction to other industry). The extent 
and timing of any influx is difficult to predict (Morehouse Economic Planning 
Consultants 1987). 


It is unlikely that industry would be permitted in the local community. Current municipal 
policy directs industrial uses primarily into the Smithville Industrial Park, and the intent 
of Municipal, Regional and Provincial land use and development policies is to 
preserve and support present and future agricultural uses in the local community. 
Hence a change in character of the local community through the location of industry in 


ihe area is not anticipated. 
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2 VISUAL MPATIBILIT 
Since the main characteristic of the West Lincoln community is its rural agricultural 
nature, the presence of the facility (especially the incinerator stack, which will be seen 
for up to five kilometres) will visually impact the community character. At the present 
time, the area of the proposed OWNC site is dominantly ‘open’ in a visual sense. 
Features such as croplands, marshes, fallow and recently disturbed fields, woodlots 
and farm buildings would be lost from view. They would be replaced by a visual 
barrier at the perimeter of the site which would not permit views into or across the site 


at ground level. 


There will be a loss of existing rural residences and farms and the introduction into the 


landscape of an industrial facility with tall stacks, plumes, buildings and berms. 


9.8.3 PUBLIC PERCEPTIONS OF COMPATIBILITY 

Comments received during the public consultation program suggest that residents feel 
the OWMC facility would be incompatible with the character of the area. Residents 
noted that the nature of the facility was contrary to the rural/agricultural character of the 
community. Forty respondents (20%) to the Phase 4B Resident Interviews reported 
that their satisfaction with the area would be diminished because the facility would 
affect the character of the area.’ A total of 106 respondents (45%) felt that the facility 
would attract industry to the Township@ and 20 (22%) of these respondents suggested 


that this would lead to a change in the area's character.3 


9.8.4 EVALUATION 

It is evident that the OWMC facility will have an impact on community character. In the 
past the area has developed at a slow pace maintaining the traditional community 
character. The Official Plan indicates that this type and pace of growth is acceptable to 
the area residents and has encouraged this to continue into the future. The 
development of the OWMC facility will result in the intrusion of an industrial activity into 


the midst of an agricultural and rural community. This intrusion will disrupt the qualities 


A Question 62(b). 
oe Question 88(e)(i). 
3. Question 88(e)(iii). 
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which attracted and satisfied area residents in the first place. Repercussions could be 


felt in the levels of community satisfaction, stability and cohesion. 


An indirect impact on community character through the attraction of new industry to the 
local community is not anticipated. Some impact may be experienced in the Township 
as a whole but the level and extent of impact is not possible to predict at this time 


(Morehouse Economic Planning Consultants 1987). 


The visual mitigation measures noted in Section 9.5.2 should reduce the contrast of 
the proposed facility with the surrounding environment, diminishing the degree of 
visual incompatibility with the local community. OWMC's policy to maintain off-site 
properties under its ownership in compatible uses (e.g., agriculture) should reduce the 
impact on community character also. However, these measures will not totally 


overcome the impact on community character. 
NCLUSION 


The standard social impacts associated with the OWMC facility include the 
displacement of residents, nuisance impacts, access route impacts, change in the 


demand for community and recreation features and alterations in community character. 


itis anticipated that displaced households will encounter some difficulties. The degree 
of hardship will vary, however, depending on individual and household characteristics, 
ties with the community and personal circumstances. It is possible to compensate for 
the physical and economic features of home and community and to minimize 
psychological and social impacts. However, it is not possible to compensate for all 
impacts. Impact management measures have been suggested that will provide an 


approach to minimize the hardship experienced by displaced households. 


Nuisance impacts including noise, visual intrusion, night lighting, dust and odours, are 
expected generally for those households nearest the site. Of these, noise is 
anticipated to be the greatest impact, particularly that associated with the landfill 


activities. Noise levels in excess of the ambient noise levels and MOE criteria are 
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anticipated. The noise will intrude upon the peace and quiet valued by residents; the 
industrial nature of the noise (a constant, low level background hum) will be out of 
character for the area. Consequently, the noise impact will likely be seen as 
significant. Some mitigation measures may be possible but would be limited in effect; 
residual noise impacts will remain. No recreation or community features are expected 


to receive increased sound levels. 


The proposed facility will provide a constant visible reminder of its incongruent nature 
in contrast to the rural character of the area. In addition to a change in land use, 
valued features such as woodlots and farmland will be lost. The facility will impose a 
visual impact on the local community and the country atmosphere will be broken by the 
industrial complex. Bethel Community Church will experience moderate visual impact. 
Some limited effects may be experienced by a proposed campground/trailer park 
located to the east of the site. It is not certain, however, if or when the campground will 
be developed. 


It is not possible to quantify the degree of impact of facility night lighting. The lighting 
will create a change in the area for the duration of the site life, resulting in a noticeable 
‘glow’ in the night sky that will be out of character for the area. No direct impacts (i.e., 
change in residents’ activities) are anticipated. Impact management measures to 
reduce the effects of night lighting are limited; it will not be possible to eliminate the 


impact. 


The anticipated dust impacts will be at the level of an occasional short-term 
inconvenience for some households. The impact will not likely affect activities or the 
use and enjoyment of property to a significant extent. Impact management measures 


can reduce, but not completely eliminate, the dust levels. 


The frequency of off-site odour impacts is uncertain, and their magnitude will vary 
depending upon the type and amount of waste material involved and weather 
conditions present at the time of any spill or emissions. The distance from the site over 


which odours would be experienced is not clear; it will likely vary also. Conceivably, 
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odours could affect the use and enjoyment of property over the short-term. Odours 
could have implications for special impacts, as they provide tangible evidence of the 


emissions residents are concerned about. 


The standard impacts that might be associated with the transport of waste materials 
along the designated access route are expected to be insignificant. The residents, 
however, are very concerned about potential risks to health and safety. These 


concerns are addressed in Chapter fla 


Few, if any, changes in demand for community and recreation features are anticipated 
to result from the displacement of residents or movement of the households most 


severely impacted by nuisances (i.e., those eligible for buy-out). 


Development of the OWMC facility will result in the intrusion of industrial activity in a 
rural-agricultural community. Visually, farmland, farm buildings and woodlots will be 
replaced by industrial buildings, stacks, plumes and berms. Characteristics valued by 
the residents, such as clean air, peace and quiet, and country lifestyle, will be altered 
by the nuisance impacts associated with the facility. In short, the OWMC facility will 
result in an obvious change to the area and is a contradiction of the existing community 


character and image. 


The standard impacts associated with the proposed facility and residents’ perceptions 
of them will have repercussions in terms of the special impacts, as they may influence 
residents' behaviour. The attitude of residents toward the community (i.e., satisfaction 
with the community as a place to live) could be affected or residents could decide to 
move to another community that would provide them with the attributes they value. The 
impact management measures implemented by OWMC to address the standard 
impacts will affect the acceptability of the facility. Further impact management 


measures are identified in Chapter 12. 


CHAPTER 10 
SPECIAL IMPACTS 


10. 1 INTRODUCTION 


This chapter documents the special impacts which could be associated with the 
proposed OWMC facility. Special impacts are those impacts resulting from perceptions 
of the facility or the risk associated with the facility. The factors addressing special 
impacts are satisfaction with the community, stress, community stability, cohesion and 


character. 


Of particular significance to the special impacts are the residents satisfaction with the 
community and the extent to which they experience stress because of the proposed 
development. Satisfaction with the community and stress are both dealt with in detail 


below in Sections 10.2 and 10.3, respectively. 


The potential impact on stability and cohesion is assessed in Sections 10.4 and 10.5 
through a consideration of the out-migration and in-migration which could result from 
the development of the proposed facility. Impact en community character is discussed 


in Section 10.6. 
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10.2 SATISFACTION WITH COMMUNITY 


10.2.1. INTRODUCTION 

Community satisfaction can be defined as the level of satisfaction a resident feels with 
regard to their community as a place to live. This level of satisfaction influences, to 
some extent, the degree of cohesion found within the community as defined by the 
level of interaction and degree of interdependence of individuals, groups and 


institutions. 


The siting of a hazardous waste management facility within the local community may 
contribute to community dissatisfaction. This analysis will outline the current 
(pre-OWMC) and perceived (post-OWMC) levels of community satisfaction in order to 


determine the possible future changes as a result of the OWMC facility. 


Resident interview results! and public consultation comments were used as sources 


of information for the analysis. 


For the purpose of this analysis, ‘community’ is geographically defined as the area 


known as the ‘local community'.3 


10.2.2 URRENT COMMUNITY SATISFACTION 
Evaluating the level of community satisfaction is a function of specific assessments of 


the component parts of the environment acting together (Marans and Rodgers 1975). 


For the residents of the local community, satisfaction is currently quite high, with 
approximately 96% of those interviewed being satisfied with the area as a place to live 


(no respondents reported dissatisfaction with the area).4 


ay Unless otherwise noted, all question numbers referenced below pertain to the Phase 4B Resident 
Interviews (Appendix D). 

28 These include comments made at Kitchen Table and One-on-One Meetings, interviews with Key 
Contacts and OWMC Regional Meetings and Drop-in Centres. 

3. The local community is defined in detail in Chapter 5, Section 5.3. 


4. includes those reporting that they were 'satisfied' or ‘very satisfied’ for Question 57. 
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Residents appreciate the rural character of their community. When asked in an 


open-ended question what were the three most important characteristics liked about 
the area, ‘way of life/country atmosphere/small town atmosphere’ and ‘peace and 
quiet’ were mentioned most often (47% and 45% of respondents, respectively). | 
Provided with a list of characteristics, similar choices were indicated as being most 
liked: 'peace and quiet’ (91%), ‘open space’ (90%), ‘clean air’ (90%), and ‘absence of 
industrial development’ (86%).2 


Residents also stated their general satisfaction with the community services available 
throughout the area,3 including: 

* schools 

¢ shopping facilities for daily needs 

¢ medical and health services 

* maintenance of Regional Roads 

¢ police department 

¢ fire department 

* recreational facilities and services 

* maintenance of township roads 
When asked about problems in the area, ‘lack of political clout’ was mentioned most 
often (35%); trouble with water quality/quantity (31%), odours (17%) and traffic (16%) 


were also mentioned.4 


The majority of those interviewed (75%) stated that if they had to move (assuming the 
OWNC facility is not built), they would relocate within the West Lincoln community 
(11% of respondents were undecided).° This indicates that most area residents are 


generally satisfied with the community as a place to live. 


if Question 58. 
2 Question 59. 
a Question 61. 
4. Question 60. 
5, Question 63. 
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Given the nature of the interview responses, it appears that the rural-agricultural 
lifestyle attracted many of the residents to the community and is a factor which induces 


people to remain in the community. 


Apart from the environmental characteristics and available community services and 
facilities, the social ties established between neighbours are also a factor which 
influences the level of satisfaction residents experience with the community. Resident 
involvement in community activities, the interest which residents have for each other 
and the proximity of residents to relatives and friends combine collectively to enhance 


community cohesion. 


West Lincoln residents are generally satisfied with their community. The area offers 
highly regarded environmental qualities, adequate community services and facilities, 
as well as the opportunity for developing and maintaining social ties. | Together these 
components act to create a community atmosphere which residents find quite 
satisfying. 


10.2.3. PERCEIVED FUTURE COMMUNITY SATISFACTION 
Interview results show that community satisfaction will be affected as a result of the 
announcement of the preferred site for the OWMC facility in West Lincoln Township. 


Seventy-seven percent (77%) of those interviewed thought that the OWMC facility 
would affect their satisfaction with West Lincoln as a place to live (11% were 
undecided). | The reasons stated can be grouped as follows: 

° environmental concerns; 

° living standards/community quality concerns; 

° transportation concerns; 

° health concerns; and 


° safety concerns. 


ile Question 62a. 
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Factors resulting in reduced satisfaction included air pollution (25%), change in 
character of the area (22%), health dangers (20%), and transportation concerns 
(19%).! 


Collectively, these concerns illustrate the residents’ beliefs that the OWMC facility will 
affect the existing conditions found in the local community. More importantly, if the 
facility does negatively impact any of the characteristics most liked about the area, 


community satisfaction will be affected for the worse. 


Peace and quiet may be disturbed by the increased noise levels that will occur during 
the construction and operation phases of the facility, as well as the truck traffic 
associated with each phase. The clean air may be disrupted by emissions from the 
incinerator, or dust from landfilling and OWMC truck traffic. These changes may disrupt 
the country lifestyle associated with the local community, further affecting the residents’ 


level of satisfaction with the community. 


The residents perceive a change will occur in their quality of life as a result of the 
OWNC facility. Their satisfaction with the local community will consequently decrease. 
As one resident wrote to OWMC: 


"We love our community and the people that live here. The OWMC has 
turned our lives upside down and this made a lot of our friends very 


unhappy." 
10.2.4 EVALUATION 
The West Lincoln community possesses a rural character that the residents find very 
satisfying. Given the current level of satisfaction with the West Lincoln community, 
locating a hazardous waste management facility in its midst will change the character 


of the area and reduce community satisfaction. 


The current level of community satisfaction in the local community is relatively high. 
The quality of environmental features, community services, and facilities, coupled with 
the opportunities for social interaction make the West Lincoln area a desirable place to 


live. 


a ea enn enn ce rae Eos a 


He Question 62b. . . 
en Letter sent to OWMC Chairman, D.A. Chant, on October 1, 1986 from a West Lincoln area family. 
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Locating the OWMC hazardous waste management facility within the West Lincoln 


community will have effects on the current level of community satisfaction. The peace 
and quiet, clean air, and absence of industrial development as well as the extensive 
social ties between residents all combine to make West Lincoln an attractive 


community. 


A disruption in this way of life would understandably decrease the level of community 
satisfaction since the very characteristics which the residents find most appealing 
would be negatively affected. This decreased level of satisfaction could result in 
households moving out of the area, and thus further impact community stability and 


cohesion. 


Impact management measures which minimize the disruption of the residents and 
community as a whole and maintain or enhance the attributes of the area valued by the 
residents can help limit the potential for loss of satisfaction with the area as a place to 


live. Recommended impact management measures are discussed in Chapter 12. 


10. TRE 


The quality of one's physical surroundings influences mental and physical responses. 
When exposed to surroundings which are considered sub-optimal, negative emotions 
will result in stress. Stress can be defined broadly as "any situation in which the 
environmental demands on an individual exceed their ability to respond" (Evans 1982, 
1). Stress is the perception or appraisal of a situation or event as threatening, harmful 
or dangerous and the emotional, behavioural and biological responses (including the 
search for coping mechanisms) which result. The actual threat may be less important 


than the perception of what may occur. 


The announcement of OWMC's preferred site and the operation of the hazardous 
waste management facility have the potential to cause stress in the community. The 
stress results primarily through residents' concern for their health and safety. Concern 
about decreased property value, a change in community character and a feeling of 


hopelessness in dealing with big government also contribute to stress. Stress has an 
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impact on family relations, satisfaction with the community and a willingness to take 
part in community activities. The responses of individuals to stress can have 
implications in terms of community cohesion, character and stability. Thus, it is 
important to discuss the community stress experienced, both presently and in the 
future, by West Lincoln residents 


10.3.1 DEGREE OF STRE 

The degree of stress experienced by an individual is related to their perception of the 
source of stress and is influenced by a person's individual coping methods, how those 
around them are coping, and their personal interest in the problem (Bacharach and 
Zautra 1985). The actual degree of community stress is difficult to quantify since 
individuals can experience varying degrees of stress in relation to the same 


threatening situation. 


It is known that some degree of stress is now being experienced in the community, as 
a large number of residents (42) made reference to stress during the public 
consultation process. | Over 60% of those interviewed (147 respondents) reported 
experiencing more stress in the previous year. More than three-quarters of these 
respondents (76% or 111 respondents) attributed the announcement of OWMC's 
preferred site as the source of stress. It is not known how all individuals are coping 
with the stress they attribute to OWMC, but some residents are doing so by actively 
involving themselves in opposing the OWMC proposal. In doing so, they have been 
‘put under considerable stress in trying to meet with politicians and OWMC officials to 
discuss the facility and the siting process, finding other experts to help interpret studies 
and results and raising funds to battle the facility. This has required enormous 
expenditures of energy and commitment, some of which have taken away from family 
and economic pursuits; this has further increased the stress levels of the individuals 


involved. 


1; Activities included Kitchen Table and One-on-One Meetings, interviews with Community Leaders, 
and OWMC Regional Meetings and Drop-in Centres. 
a Question 83. 
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Obviously some residents feel a greater personal interest in the outcome of the OWMC 


proposal than others, such as those who perceive their livelihood as being threatened, 
as well as their homes and family. The livelihood of farmers, for example, depends on 
environmental quality, which they perceive could be negatively impacted by facility 


operations. These residents may experience a greater intensity of stress than others. 


10.3.2 SOURCE OF STRESS 
The primary source of stress experienced by residents near the OWNC preferred site is 
their perception of the risks associated with the facility. It has been stated in the 
literature that the factors affecting stress associated with a facility similar to OWMC's 
are related to: 
* the residents’ perceived lack of control over decisions and impacts; 
* residents' trust and the perceived credibility of the operators and decision 


makers; 


- the quality of information received by the residents about the facility. | 


Residents have expressed feeling a lack of control, not just in the decision-making 
process, but also in their personal lives. Fifty-two percent (52%) of those interviewed 
feel that they will not be able to influence the final decision on site approval.@ This lack 
of control is closely tied to feelings of uncertainty about the future. In various public 
consultation forums residents noted that there was some uncertainty in their lives 
stemming from the OWMC proposal and/or that their future plans had been put on hold. 
Others expressed a general concern regarding uncertainty about their future. Some 
were more specific in their remarks, stating that they felt a lack of control over their 
property, and that their family and friends’ lives had been disrupted. One stated, "We 


can't move, we can't sell, we're hostages of the site."3 


ie See, for example, Bachrach, Kenneth and Alex J. Zautra, "Coping With a Community Stressor; the 
Threat of a Hazardous Waste Facility," Journal of Health and Social Behaviour 1985, Vol. 26 (June), 
127-141. 

a Question 81a. 

3. Helen Kszan, resident of West Lincoln, noted in the Niagara Falls Review April 25, 1986, "Stress in 
West Lincoln due to OWMC plant plans.” 
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The technical nature of the OWMC facility has made potential impacts difficult for the 
average resident to understand. The residents have had to rely on OWMC, the media 
and opposition groups to provide them with the information about the project. Because 
of the controversial nature of the project, the community is exposed to variable and 
contradictory information. Suspicions and community stress are heightened if 
residents believe that they are being misinformed or are not receiving sufficient 


information. 


Fifty-eight percent (58%) of those interviewed felt that information from OWMC helped 
them to understand this facility. | Forty-four percent (44%) said that no improvements 
could be made to the information OWMC provides and thirty-nine percent (39%) 
offered criticisms and made suggestions as to how the information could be 
improved. Many of these criticisms were constructive; others indicated some 
cynicism, stating that the information should be more honest and less biased. 
Seventeen percent (17%) of the residents who believe that OWMC information is not 
useful reported feeling distrust of OWMC.3 During the public consultation process a 
large number of residents expressed skepticism with regard to the information or 
assurances of the OWMC and its consultants. Another 12 residents made various 
comments relating to the quality of information, such as: 

* OWMC does not give straight answers, they are not telling the 

whole story; : 
* we don't believe the information; and 


¢ there is a lack of consistency between the earlier and more 
recent reports presented by OWMC. 


The stress currently experienced by residents relates to the announcement of the 
preferred site and their expectation of what might be built and how it might operate. 
The operation of the proposed facility will also create stress for residents in the vicinity 
of the facility. If residents are unaware of how the facility is operating, or if problems are 
encountered at the facility, many will have heightened levels of concern. Stress will 


also increase if complaints are registered and no clear or satisfactory response follows. 


1. Question 95a. 
2. Question 97a and 97b. 
3. Question 95c. 
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The degree of stress which residents would experience if the OWNMC facility is built is 
difficult to determine. Given resident's concerns for health and safety, and the current 
stress in the community, the potential exists for considerable stress if the proposed 
facility is built. There are a number of approaches that can be taken to decrease the 


degree of stress experienced and these are discussed in Section 10.3.4. 


10.3.3 PERCEIVED FUTURE IMPACTS 

Members of the West Lincoln community believe that their outdoor social and 
recreational activities would be affected, and a number of those interviewed noted 
worry, uncertainty and other ‘emotional’ concerns relating to their future activities. ! 
Fourteen percent (14%) reported that uncertainty about what will happen will affect 


their satisfaction with the community.2 


10.3.4 MITIGATION 
There are three possible approaches to decreasing the degree of stress experienced 
by residents (Baum et al 1983): 

* reduce the duration of exposure to the threatening situation; 

¢ increase the feeling of public control; and/or 


* increase the degree of perceived safety. 


The first option is not feasible unless the OWMC chooses not to build the facility in the 
West Lincoln area. The other two are alternatives that would indicate an 
understanding on the part of the OWMC as to the causes of community stress and how 
it can be addressed. Seven residents specifically noted during public consultation that 
compensation should be awarded to the residents for the stress they were 
experiencing. The need to study community stress and its potential impacts on the 


residents of West Lincoln was noted at one of the kitchen table meetings. 


1. Question 52c (values ranged from 8% to 28%). 
2. Question 62b. 
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10. VALUATION 

The OWMC proposal has created a significant degree of stress within the community 
This stress is due primarily to the public's perception of a lack of control over decisions 
concerning the facility and their future. Also, community stress has been magnified 
due to a lack of trust on the part of residents and the perceived lack of credibility of 
OWNC and its consultants. Further, if the facility is built, it is expected that the degree 
of stress will increase. The stress can be addressed in part by increasing public 
control, ensuring safety and providing ongoing operational information. A number of 


means to reduce the degree of impact from stress are discussed in Chapter 12. 
10.4 MMUNITY STABILITY AND COHESION 


Community stability is defined as a measure of a community's inclination to change 
and/or to maintain social continuity. If there is a significant change in the community's 
population or in the social institutions which maintain and promote the community's 
goals and values, this continuity could be disrupted. The development of the OWMC 
facility has the potential to affect the stability of the local community. In anticipation of, 
or in response to, negative changes in the community's physical environment or social 
system, residents could decide to move out of the community. In-migration of new 
households to replace any out-migrating households and any facility employees who 


chose to move to the local community could affect stability also. 


Community cohesion refers to the amount and quality of social relations and 
interactions within a community and the attraction to, or identification with, the 
community. It is related to the extent of use of local facilities, participation in the 
community, commitment and satisfaction with the community and the extent of 
neighbouring among residents. The proposed hazardous waste management facility 
could change the cohesiveness of the local community in a number of ways. Through 
out-migration, friends and relatives could be lost for those who remain behind. 
Community group members and leaders could be lost from the community also. 

Residents could withdraw from the community, thereby changing the relationships in 


the community. Community and recreation features contributing to the cohesiveness of 
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the community could be negatively affected through out-migration and/or disruption 
through facility-related activities. This could potentially result in a change in demand 
for services and/or a loss of effectiveness. Similarly, the loss of membership or leaders 


of a community group could affect the viability of a group. 


The responses of the residents to the facility are the key factors in determining the 
implications for stability and cohesion. The two types of responses noted above are 
out-migration and withdrawal from involvement in the community. The responses of 
individuals are difficult to determine, and thus there is a great deal of uncertainty and a 
limited ability to project impacts. With respect to resident withdrawal from the 
community, no indication is available as to whether this will or will not occur, or to what 
extent. Thus, no attempt is made to assess this aspect of cohesion. The potential for 
out-migration is difficult to determine also, but is more amenable to assessment. 
Out-migration scenarios have been developed to assess the implications for 


community stability and community cohesion. 


The extent of out-migration that does occur will depend on a number of factors that 
influence an individual's decision to stay in a community or to leave. There are two 
factors that can act as incentives encouraging people to move. The first is the prospect 
that moving will result in an overall improvement in living conditions. The second is 
that moving might provide an opportunity to leave behind a situation perceived 
negatively by the mover. This would be the primary motivation for residents leaving as 
a result of the OWMC facility. 


Other factors influence an individual's decision to stay in a community. Economic 
constraints may prohibit a household from leaving their home, as might an inability to 
change jobs or relocate a business. It may be difficult to obtain an equivalent quality of 
housing elsewhere with the money received for currently owned real estate. Often, 
moving can involve the severance of ties to friends, relatives, social groups or places 
that are highly regarded. If the prospect of moving is associated with an uknown or 


uncertain future, this will serve to inhibit moving even more. Groups that are more 
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likely to be subject to these factors may be less inclined to move, or if they do move, 


will suffer a higher degree of impact than the average person. These groups include 
the elderly, residents with a high degree of social or family ties, ethnic minorities, 
members of rural communities, long-term residents, low-income groups, homemakers, 
homeowners, and those with lower levels of education (Colony 1972; Finsterbusch 
1980; Fischer et al. 1977; Flynn 1982; Goldhaber et al. 1983; Heller 1982; Hill and 
Frankland, undated; Johnson and Burdge 1974; Love 1978). 


The important point is that there are a number of factors that influence the decision to 
move. The choice an individual will eventually make, the reasons for it, and the 


ultimate effects of the decision, are not easily determined. 


Some residents have indicated, through the resident interviews, that they intend to 
move from the community should the OWMC facility be built. How many will actually 
move is unclear. For some, reporting their intention to move is a means of expressing 
their opposition to the facility. Others, when making the final decision to move may, for 
any of the reasons noted above, decide to stay or be unable to move. Some of the 


residents who indicated they would not move or were unsure, could decide to move. 


Little research exists regarding the responses of individuals to facilities such as the 
proposed facility, and the social impact assessments of other major facilities have not 
considered out-migration. Studies of out-migration relating to the accident at Three 
Mile Island (TMI) suggest that little migration does occur (Flynn and Chalmers 1980, 
Flynn 1982). In the absence of any guidelines or documented evidence of the level of 
out-migration which could be expected, three scenarios have been developed 


assuming varying levels of out-migration. 


The out-migration scenarios assess potential changes in stability and cohesion 
through consideration of impacts on residents, community and recreation features and 
the community. Consideration is also given to the characteristics of potential 
out-migrants which could result in them experiencing hardships if they do move from 


the community. 
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Little information is available for the assessment of the in-migration which could occur 
and hence in-migration is not included in the three scenarios. The potential 
implications of in-migration are discussed in a general manner, however, following the 


out-migration scenarios. 


10.4.1 ENARIO ANALYSI 

Information about the possible effects of OWMC-related out-migration is available from 
two sources: the agency contacts made during Phase 4B, and the Resident Interviews. 
The Resident Interviews provided the number and characteristics of potential 
out-migrants, their use of schools and churches and membership in community groups. 
Consideration was given to the characteristics of potential out-migrants including their 
length of residence, tenure, ancestral ties to the community and their property, 
satisfaction with community, relatives and close friends in the community, interactions 


with neighbours and community involvement. 


The Agency Contacts provided information on the level of use and characteristics of 


community and recreation features. 


Prior to assessing the potential impact on community and recreation features, it was 
important to distinguish between those whose use is primarily local and those 
exhibiting a broader base of use. Features that draw most of their users from 
elsewhere in the Region and beyond, or from Smithville for instance, will be less likely 
to experience impacts on their use as a result of the OWMC facility. These features 
were identified and screened from the analysis. Table 10.1 lists these community and 
recreation features. Other features, due to their small size or emphasis on local users, 
may experience impacts as the result of out-migration and are considered in the 


assessment below. Table 10.2 lists these features. 


The resident interview results provided information on the schools and churches 
attended by potential out-migrants and their membership in community groups. In 
some cases these can be compared with current trends in membership and use for 
various features to provide an indication of potential impact. In terms of community 
group membership, predictions are more general, as interview questions did not deal 


with specific groups, but with types of groups. 


OR ee 


TABLE 10.1 
LOCAL COMMUNITY AND RECREATION FEATURES 


NOT LIKELY TO BE IMPACTED BY RESIDENT OUT-MIGRATION 
Emmanuel United Church 
Gainsborough Conservation Area 
John Calvin School 
Niagara Regional Sportsmens Gun Club 
Riverview Golf and Country Club 
Silverdale Gun Club 
Smithville District Christian High School 
St. Ann's Community Church 
Wellandport Branch, West Lincoln Public Library 
Wellandport Christian School 
Wellandport Community Centre 


West Lincoln Co-op Nursery School 
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TABLE 10.2 
LOCAL COMMUNITY AND RECREATION FEATURES 
POTENTIALLY IMPACTED BY RESIDENT OUT-MIGRATION 

Bethel Community Church! 
Bismarck United Church 
Boyle Brethren in Christ Church 
Dufferin Masonic Lodge 
Gainsborough Centennial Hall 
Gainsborough Central Elementary School 
Oddfellows Temple 
Riverside Christian Reformed Church of Wellandport@ 
Silverdale Community Centre 
Silverdale United Church! 
Notes: 
4. These churches indicated they might close if members of their congregations 

left because of OWMC. 
2. It is not expected that this church would experience significant impacts due to 

the large size of its congregation (400-450 average attendance). Out-migrant 


attendance data for this specific church is not available; in the interview results 
it would be included as ‘other Wellandport churches’. 
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In some cases, the interviews did not provide specific information on the use of 


potentially impacted features. Information on membership and use, and concerns 
expressed by their representatives, can provide an indication of potential impact. As 
very little information was available in this regard for the Dufferin Masonic Lodge, it is 
not possible to determine effects on this feature, although a concern was expressed 
that the Lodge might be affected if members moved out of the area because of OWMC. 
The Gainsborough Centennial Hall draws users from the Township of West Lincoln 
and is used 5 to 6 times a month. The representative from this feature felt that if 
agriculture in the local area was negatively affected, it could be reflected in use of the 
hall. Members of the Oddfellows Temple live within an eight mile radius of this feature. 
The hall is rarely rented, as it has no liquor licence. As no membership figures were 
given, and no concerns raised by the representative, it is difficult to predict possible 
changes in demand. The Silverdale Community Centre is used by residents in the 
Silverdale area, approximately 6 to 8 times a month. The representative felt that if 
people leave the area, the feature may be used less often. The Centre is located 
approximately 4 km north of the site, and the out-migration of residents might affect the 
use of this feature. 


The impacts on community and recreation features described below may be somewhat 
conservative for two reasons. Residents who indicated in the interviews that they 
would not move, or were unsure, may in fact leave. Secondly, residents who were not 
interviewed may also move. However, it should be pointed out that even if residents 
move out of West Lincoln, the degree to which they maintain their ties with various 
groups is difficult to predict. A consideration of where people may move to can provide 
an indirect measure: it can be assumed that those moving outside of the Niagara 
Region would sever all ties with community and recreation features or local groups, 
while at least some of those moving elsewhere within the Region might maintain these 
links. This would modify the impacts on community and recreation features described 
in the scenarios, where it is assumed that all movers sever their links to schools, 
churches, and community associations. The degree to which the effects of a) the 
destination of movers, and b) movement of residents that were not interviewed, or did 


not say they would move, offset each other is not known. 
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There are a number of assumptions applicable to all scenarios: 


¢ all on-site residents are displaced (3 households); 


¢ all residents eligible under OWMC's buy-out policy relocate (12 
households); ! , 


¢ the number or characteristics of the households replacing any other 
movers in the direct impact zone (DIz)3 or study area cannot be 
accurately predicted. It has been estimated that approximately 27 
OWMC employees and their households will locate in West Lincoln 
(Morehouse Economic Planning Consultants 1987). It is not possible 
to determine whether they would choose to live in the study area or 
elsewhere; in any event, their effect should not be significant in these 
scenarios. | | 


Scenario 1: Assumes all 'on-site’ residents and those eligible for OWMC's buy-out 
policy relocate. In the analysis of the characteristics of movers, their impacts on 
community and recreation features, and on the community itself, only interviewed 
residents will be considered - no extrapolations will be made. However, an estimate of 
the total number of households and residents will be made. This same principle 


applies to the other two scenarios as well. 


Scenario 2: Assumes ‘on-site’, 'buy-out' and all surveyed residents in the Direct 
Impact Zone who said they would move if the OWMC facility is built (from question #66 
in the Phase 4B Resident Interviews) actually do relocate. An estimate was made of 
the proportion of residents who did not know if they would move, did not answer the 


question or were not interviewed, but could be expected to move. 


Scenario 3: Assumes on-site, buy-out, and all surveyed residents in the study area 
who said they would move, and a proportion of ‘other’ interviewed and 


non-interviewed residents actually do relocate. 


1. Atthis point in time, property #75 (10-103) has been included in the ‘buy-out’ properties. It is not clear 
whether it will be expropriated for the Schram Road realignment; property #32 (10-158) has been 
excluded from the scenarios as it is currently vacant. 

2. For a description of OWMC's buy-out policy, see Chapter Me ema 9.5.6 of this report; oe more 
detail, see Ontario Waste Management Corporation. rial for the Ontari 
Management Corporation - Phase 4B. Public Consultation are err Meetings. 1987. 

3. The direct impact zone is described more fully in Section 12.2 of this report or in Background Material 
for OWMC Phase 4B Public Consultation Site Assessment Meetings, Ontario Waste Management 
Corporation, June 1987. 
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There are three basic constraints on the development of out-migration impact 


scenarios: 


¢ It is difficult to determine how many of those who said they would 
move will in fact leave. Some of those interviewed were simply 
making a statement about their opposition to the proposed facility by 
indicating that they would move. It is possible that after more 
consideration they would change their minds about leaving the 
community. For these scenarios, it will be assumed that all those who 
said they would, and a proportional number of the 'unsures', those 
who did not answer the question, and residents who were not 
interviewed do in fact move. A somewhat conservative estimate in 
terms of the impact on community and recreation features is implied, 
as only surveyed residents will be included in that analysis. 


¢ Although 'movers' were asked where they would relocate, whether 
those who choose to stay within the Niagara Region would retain their 
ties to local churches, schools and community groups is difficult to 
know. 


* Three basic questions regarding replacement of out-migrants can be asked: 
- how many will be replaced? 
- by residents with what characteristics? 
- at what rate or over what time period will in-migration and 
adjustments to the community’ occur? 


As noted earlier, it is assumed in these scenarios that out-migrating residents will not 


be replaced. 


Impacts associated with the three scenarios will be discussed in turn, beginning with 
Scenario 1. Tables showing the data for the three scenarios are contained in 


Appendix H. 


Many out-migrants may feel that they are being ‘forced to move’ because of the 
development of the proposed facility in their community and could experience 
hardships similar to those who are displaced. The characteristics of potential residents 
which could make them more vulnerable to hardships associated with an unwanted 
move are noted in the discussion below, under 'Impacts on Residents’ for each of the 


three scenarios. 


1. In-migrating residents generally require at least 2 years to adjust to the new community (Cluett et.al. 
1979). 
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10.4.4 SCENARIO 11 
impac n_Residen 
Under the first scenario, 15 households (53 residents) would move. It is expected that 
residents who have lived in their homes or in West Lincoln for longer periods of time 
will find it harder to leave. Almost 50% of these households have lived at their Current 
address for more than 10 years; more than 60% have lived in West Lincoln for more 
than a decade. 


Relocation is generally believed to be more difficult for homeowners than for renters. 
More than 90% of these households own their homes. A similar factor possibly 
affecting relocation impact is whether one's property was owned by one's ancestors. 
More than 20% live on properties that were owned by their ancestors; at least one of 
these propterties has been in the family more than 100 years. If an individual has 
ancestors that lived in West Lincoln, they may have ties that make it difficult to move. 
One-third of these households have ancestors that lived elsewhere in West Lincoln. 
Two of these families (50% of those who had ancestors in West Lincoln) have been in 
the area for more than 100 years. 


The impact of relocation on an individual will be influenced by their satisfaction with 
their present community. Almost 90% of the respondents indicated that they were ‘very 
Satisfied’ with West Lincoln as a place to live. A similar proportion reported that there 
were reasons it would be difficult to move. The most commonly mentioned were: 
Attached to home/area ( 
Reduction in property value ( 
Can't sell/no buyer (33% 
( 
( 


Family in area 
Financial reasons 


The number of relatives or close friends residing in the local area will affect an 
out-migrant's ties to the community. Eighty percent (80%) of the respondents reported 
having close friends in West Lincoln; the majority had 3.2 Approximately 


three-quarters have relatives in the area. 


qe Scenario 1 includes ‘on-site' and ‘buy-out’ residents. 
a The question was phrased ‘Think of your three closest friends and tell me how many live in West 
Lincoln’ (Question 68). 


Another factor influencing an individual's attachment to an area relates to interactions 
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Another factor influencing an individual's attachment to an area relates to interactions 


with neighbours. In terms of entertaining neighbours, 44% of the respondents do so on 
a weekly basis; more than 20% on a daily basis, and 11% monthly or quarterly. The 
rest do so less often. A majority (44%) assist their neighbours with non-farm help 
weekly, while 22% do so daily. About 13% provide non-farm help on a monthly basis. 
Almost 60% of the survey respondents provided farm help to their neighbours on a 
monthly basis. About 14% do so weekly. The remainder (almost 30%) did so only 


once a year or never. 


Having children attending school is a factor in determining ease of movement; less 
than 40% of survey respondents in Scenario 1 have children in school. The 
willingness of an individual to leave a community is also influenced by their 
involvement in it. About 42% of the households reported membership in community 
groups. A number of these indicated involvement on group executives. Over 60% of 


the respondents in Scenario 1 attend church regularly. 


Generally, the elderly experience greater impacts when moving; households with 
children may also have greater difficulty leaving a community. About 3% of the 
residents in Scenario 1 are under age 5; 30% are age 5 to 19. About 6% are over 65 
years of age. The majority of survey respondents have some high school or a high 
school diploma (over 60%). Less than 12% have attended university; the figures are 
about the same for community college attendance. About 17% have attained an 


elementary level of education. 


Certain occupations, such as farming or homemaking, may contribute to difficulty with 
moving. Forty percent (40%) of the respondents in Scenario 1 are farmers: about 14% 
are homemakers. Income levels relfect the resources one has available to facilitate 
moving. One-third of the households moving in this scenario earn less than $25,000 a 


year. 
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im n mmuni nd Recreation F re 


As mentioned above, although some out-migrating households may choose to 
maintain their ties with the community, there will be households that were not surveyed 
that will leave the area and sever their ties. The degree to which these two factors 
offset one another is not clear. In this scenario, 25% of the residents interviewed 


indicated that they would move outside the Niagara Region. 


No impacts are predicted for the enrolment of Gainsborough Central Elementary 
School, the only school located in the local community. Three other schools located 
outside the local community appear to face some impact from out-migration related to 
OWMC under this scenario. For South Lincoln High School, this could amount to a 
0.4% drop in enrolment and would contribute to a decline expected over the next five 
years. ! Both John Calvin School2 and Wellandport Christian SchoolS are 
anticipating future growth; only John Calvin School would experience a loss of 
enrolment under this scenario (1.2% of current level). Beamsville High School* would 
experience a minor loss of 0.1% of its present enrolment. These values are based on 
surveyed residents only; if those that were not surveyed or did not indicate that they 
would move are assumed to have the same school attendance characteristics, these 


values will approximately double. 


ay Present enrolment 272 students; a 14% decline in enrolment is expected over the next five years. 
(Bob Crawford, Supervisor, Planning and Transportation, Lincoln County Board fo Education. 
March 31, 1987). 


pm Present enrolment 241 students; about an 8% increase over the next six years is projected. 
(Source: Peter Torenvliet, Headmaster, March 23, 1987). 

3: Present enrolment 292 students; project a 7.5% increase for next year (Source: Mr. W. Thies, 
Principal, March 31, 1987). 

4. Present enrolment 957 students; project an 18% decline over the next five years. (Bob Crawford, 
Supervisor, Planning and Transportation, Lincoln County Board of Education. March 31, 1987). 

Be Information with respect to school attendance from the Phase 4B Resident Interviews was used to 


estimate school attendance in households only surveyed in Phase 4A (questions about school 
attendance were not asked in that survey) and those not surveyed at all. It was assumed that 
households surveyed in Phase 4A or not surveyed at all have the same characteristics as those 
surveyed in Phase 4B. A factor of 1.9 (based on the Phase 4B survey response rate for those 
displaced or eligible for guaranteed purchase) was used to extrapolate Phase 4B resident interview 
results to the other households. 


i Oe r2e)- 


One-third of those attending church go to Smithville churches: another one-third attend 
St. Ann's Community Church. The remainder are split equally between churches in 
Wellandport or elsewhere (17% each). None of the 5 churches indicated in Table 
10.2 as potentially experiencing impacts appears to actually be affected by 


out-migration in Scenario 1.1 


Impacts on individual community groups cannot be directly predicted, but it is possible 
to estimate the percentage of certain types of groups that would lose members from 
their general ranks or the executive. Fifty-two percent (52%) of those interviewed in the 
Study area are members of community groups or associations; in contrast, the figure is 
42% for the out-migrants in Scenario 1. Loss of out-migrant members would mean a 
6% decline in overall group membership. Under Scenario 1, church groups would 
experience a 9% decline in membership and a 5% loss of executive members.¢ 
Agricultural groups would lose 5% of their members and 17% of their executive. 


Social clubs would see a 3% loss of general members, and 10% of their executive. 


Im n the mmuni 

The most obvious impact on the community relates to the number of households and 
residents that leave the area. As mentioned earlier, it is difficult to know how many of 
those who said they would, will in fact move; whether they will be replaced; by what 
type of resident; and at what rate in-migration and adjustment to the community will 
occur. Under Scenario 1, 15 households (53 residents) will be moving. This 
represents about 2% of the households and residents in the local community, and less 
than 1% of those in the Township of West Lincoln. These losses could contribute to the 
present decline in growth rate in West Lincoln. Movement of out-migrants into Lincoln, 
Pelham or Wainfleet would contribute to the growth of these municipalities, which has 


been slowing somewhat recently (with the exception, perhaps, of Pelham). 


al Because of number of local residents did not participate in the interviews or refused to answer 
questions regarding church attendance or intention to move, it is possible that smaller churches, 
particularly Bethel Community Church, may experience impacts from out-migration that will not be 
revealed in this analysis. 

2; Includes surveyed residents only (for both total study area and out-migrant values). 
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Out-migration could result in alterations to the ethnic character of the community. The 


group appearing to be most impacted is the Greek community, which would 
experience a loss of 33% in Scenario 1.1. The Ukrainian community would decline by 
20%. Other groups do not experience large losses or can be considered as less likely 
to experience impacts specifically related to ethnicity (i.e. those claiming to be English 


or Canadian). 


The out-migration of farmers from the community could result in a shift in community 
character. Under Scenario 1, the number of households lost from the farming 


community would be about 5% (8 farm operations).2 


Several of the factors described above regarding the impacts on individuals can affect 
the stability and cohesion of the community. In terms of stability, the length of 
residence of movers is important. One-half (50%) of the households in Scenario 1 
have lived at their current address for more than 10 years; 18 households (62%) have 


lived in West Lincoln more than 10 years. 


Community cohesion could be affected by the number of close friends and relatives in 
the area, interactions with neighbours (i.e. entertaining, helping), and involvement in 
community groups. These impacts could be offset somewhat if the 
friends/neighbours/relatives also choose to move. The majority of out-migrants have 
close friends in West Lincoln (80%); about three-quarters have relatives in the area. 
Almost 70% entertain their neighbours on a weekly or daily basis. Over two-thirds 
reported helping their neighbours with non-farm tasks daily or weekly; assistance with 


farm help occurred less often (i.e. monthly). 


qh The small number of Greek households indicated in the interview results (and the subsequent 
relatively high impacts) may be related to a tendency by this group not to participate in the 
interviews. 

aN For more information regarding agricultural impacts, the reader should refer to the separate volume 


by Ecologistics Ltd. Site Assessment, Phase 4B: Agriculture. 1988. 
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Roughly forty percent (40%) of out-migrants belong to community groups or 
associations. A number of these are on group executives. As described above, a 
number of types of groups will experience declines in membership from both their 


general ranks and their executives. Church and agricultural groups would be the most 


impacted. 
10.4.5 SCENARIO 2! 


impact on Residents 
In this scenario, 32 households (125 residents) would relocate. Almost 60% of these 
have lived at their current address for more than 10 years; more than two-thirds have 


lived in West Lincoln for more than a decade. About 90% own their homes. 


Almost 40% live on properties that were owned by their ancestors; a similar number 
had ancestors elsewhere in West Lincoln. At least 3 of these families have been in the 


area for more than 100 years. 


More than 80% of the out-migrants in this scenario said that they were ‘very satisfied’ 
with West Lincoln as a place to live. Almost 95% reported they would have difficulty 


moving. The reasons most often given as to why this would be so were: 


Attached to home/area (50%) 
Reduction in property value (42%) 
Can't sell/no buyer (33%) 
Family in area (17%) 
Financial reasons (17%) 


Most respondents (56%) have three close friends in the area; approximately two -thirds 
have relatives in West Lincoln. The majority entertain their neighbours on a weekly 
(33%) or daily (83%) basis. Assistance with farm work occurs less often; 46% do so 


monthly; 18% weekly. 


One-half (50%) of the out-migrants in Scenario 2 have children in school. 


ie Scenario 2 includes ‘on-site’, 'buy-out', and residents within the DIZ who said they would move. 
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About 40% of the respondents are members in community groups or associations. A 


number are involved in group executives. Over half attend church regularly. 


Approximately 9% of the residents in Scenario 2 are under age 5; more than a quarter 
are age 5 to 19; and about 3% are over 65. Most residents have a high school diploma 
(28%) or some high school (31%). Almost 25% have attained an elementary level of 


education. Values are roughly 10% each for attendance at either university or college. 


Thirty percent (30%) of the respondents in Scenario 2 are farmers. Homemakers 
account for 16% of the out-migrants. Almost 45% of the out-migrant households earn 
less than $25,000 a year. 


Impa n mmuni nd Recreation Feature 
In Scenario 2, 40% of the out-migrants reported they would relocate outside the 


Regional Municipality of Niagara. 


Enrolment at Gainsborough Central Elementary School would drop by 3 students 
(0.7% of Current enrolment). This would be in addition to an expected decline of 10% 
in the absence of OWMC. This value is for surveyed households only and thus 
represents a minimum estimate. If those households that were not surveyed or did not 
indicate that they would move are included in the estimate, the value would change to 
8 students (1.8% of enrolment). | An overall loss of 12% could, therefore, possibly 


OCCU. 


As a result of out-migration, South Lincoln High School could expect a drop of less 
than 1% from its current enrolment; John Calvin School, 1.2%; and Beamsville High 
School, 0.2%. Only John Calvin School is anticipating any future growth. Again, these 


are minimum estimates based on surveyed households. If households that were not 


ip Information with respect to school attendance from the Phase 4B Resident Interviews was used to 
estimate school attendance in households only surveyed in Phase 4A (questions about school 
attendance were not asked in that survey), those not indicating that they would move in the Phase 
4B interview, or not interviewed at all. It was assumed that households surveyed in Phase 4B have 
the same characteristics as those not surveyed or who did not indicate that they would move. A 
factor of 2.5 (based on the Phase 4B survey response rate for those answering 'yes' to Question 66 
of the population included in Scenario 2) was used to extrapolate Phase 4B Resident Interview data 
to other households. 


Ove 
interviewed or did not indicate that they would move are included in these estimates, 
the losses would increase by a factor of 2.5 as follows: South Lincoln High School - 
1.1%; John Calvin School - 3.3%; and Beamsville High School - 0.6%. 


Under Scenario 2, most out-migrants attend church in Smithville (38%), at St. Ann's 
Community Church (25%), in Wellandport (13%), or at churches elsewhere in the 
Niagara Region (13%). 


Forty percent (40%) of out-migrants in this scenario are members of community groups 
or associations. Loss of out-migrants in Scenario 2 would result in an 8% drop in 
overall group membership. A number of groups would be affected. Church groups 
would experience a 10% decline in membership and a loss of 5% from their 
executives. Membership in social clubs would decline 3% (9% in their executives). 


Sports and recreation groups would lose 2% of their members. 


Im n_th ommuni 

In Scenario 2, 32 households (125 people) will leave the local community. This 
accounts for about 5% of the households/residents in the local community, and 1% of 
those in the Township of West Lincoln. These losses would contribute further to the 


presently declining growth rate in West Lincoln. 


Some ethnic minorities would lose members of their communities: the Greek (67%), 


Ukrainian (20%), and German (5%) groups would be most affected. 


The farm community would lose about 5% of its members. Community stability and 
cohesion would be influenced by some of the factors described earlier in the 
discussion of impacts on individuals (i.e. length of residence, number of friends and 


relatives in the area, interactions with neighbours, and community group involvement). 


Generally, Scenario 2 would result in some impacts on stability and cohesion in the 


local community, although to a lesser extent than Scenario 3. 
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10.4.6 SCENARIO 3! 
Impacts on Residents 
Under this scenario, 330 households (1,161 residents) would move. Almost one-half 
of these have lived at their current address for more than 10 years; 70% have lived in 


West Lincoln for more than a decade. More than 80% own their homes. 


Roughly 30% live on properties that were owned by their ancestors. More than 
one-third had ancestors elsewhere in West Lincoln. At least 7 of these families have 
been in the area for more than 100 years. More than 85% of the out-migrants reported 
that they were ‘very satisfied’ with West Lincoln as a place to live. Almost 90% said 
they would have problems moving. The most commonly cited reasons why moving 
would be difficult were: 


Reduction in property value (41%) 
Attached to home/area (30%) 
Can't sell/no buyer (25%) 
Family in area (22%) 
Financial reasons (17%) 


The majority (41%) have three close friends in West Lincoln: almost two-thirds have 
relatives in the area. Most entertain their neighbours on a weekly (35%) or daily (25%) 
basis. Many help their neighbours with non-farm tasks on a daily (31%) or weekly 
(24%) basis. Help with farm work occurs less frequently; most often monthly (22%) or 
weekly (17%). 


Forty percent (40%) of the respondents in Scenario 3 have children attending school. 
Approximately 40% of the out-migrants in this scenario are members of community 


groups or associations. A number of these are members of group executives. 


Forty-four percent (44%) attend church regularly; 27% occasionally; the rest, never. 


He Scenario 3 includes ‘on-site’, ‘buy-out’ and residents within the study area who said they would 
move. 
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About 11% of the residents in Scenario 3 are pre-schoolers; about 23% are aged 5 to 
19; and 3% are over 65. About 28% of the residents have some high school 


education; thirty-two percent (32%) have a high school diploma. 


Sixteen percent (16%) of the out-migrants in Scenario 3 are farmers: 22% are 


homemakers. One-third of the households earn less than $25,000 a year. 


im n mmuni Recreation F r 
In Scenario 3, over 60% of those surveyed said they would move outside the Regional 
Municipality of Niagara. 


In Scenario 3, impacts might be felt by a number of school and churches. 
Gainsborough Central Elementary School would lose a minimum of 16 students (4% of 
current enrolment). This would be in addition to an anticipated 10% decline in 
enrolment in the absence of OWMC. If the non-interviewed households or those who 
did not indicate they would move are included in the estimate, the decline due to 
OWWMC could be 94 students (22% of current enrolment). ! An overall drop of 32% 


could, therefore, occur. 


As a result of out-migration, South Lincoln High School would experience at minimum 
a drop of 2.2.% from its current enrolment; John Calvin School 2.9%; Beamsville High 
School, 1.1%; and Wellandport Christian School, 0.7%. Only John Calvin School and 
Wellandport Christian School are anticipating future growth. If non-interviewed 
households or those who did not indicate that they would move are included in these 
estimates the losses could increase by a factor of almost 6, as follows: South Lincoln 
High School - 12.8%; John Calvin School - 17%; Beamsville High School - 6.6%; and 
Wellandport Christian School - 4.1%.2 


im Information with respect to school and church attendance from the Phase 4B Resident Interviews 
was used to estimate school and church attendance in households only surveyed in Phase 4A 
(questions about school/church attendance were not asked in that survey), those not indicating 
they would move in the Phase 4B interview, or not interviewed at all. It was assumed that 
households surveyed in Phase 4B have the same characteristics as those not surveyed or who did 
not indicate that they would move. A factor of 5.9 (based on the Phase 4B survey response rate for 
those answering yes to question 66 of the population included in Scenario 3) was used to 
extrapolate Phase 4B Resident Interview data to other households. 

ae As above. 
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Under Scenario 3, most out-migrants attend church in Smithville (25%), Wellandport 


(14%), Lincoln (13%), Pelham (9%), or elsewhere in the Niagara Region (13%). About 
11% attend St. Ann's Community Church, and 4% attend Emmanuel United. The 
figures are about 2% each for Bismarck United, Silverdale United and Boyle Brethren 
in Christ Church. The following declines in attendance can be expected at minimum: 
Bismarck United - 4%; Silverdale United - 11%; and Boyle Brethren in Christ - 3%. If 
households that were not interviewed or did not indicate they would move are 
included, these figures could increase by as much as a factor of 6: Bismarck United - 
24%; Silverdale United - 67%; and Boyle Brethren in Christ - 18%. ! 


Forty-two percent (42%) of those surveyed are members of community groups or 
associations. Loss of out-migrants in Scenario 3 would result in a 27% drop in overall 


group membership. A number of groups would be significantly affected: 


DECLINE IN DECLINE IN 
TYPE OF GROUP MEMBERSHIP EXECUTIVE 
Charitable Organization? 100% 100% 
Unstructured Volunteer@ 67% not applicable 
School Group 40% 40% 
Sports and Recreation Club 37% 40% 
Social Club 30% 20% 
Church Group 29% 34% 
Agricultural Group 24% 50% 
Service Club 26% 13% 
Other Leisure Club 20/0 tvhilnt ae ue ee ae 


impa n_ the Communi 

Under Scenario 3, 330 households (1,161 residents) will leave the local community. 
This represents about 51% of the households and residents in the local community, 
and about 11% to 12% of those in the Township of West Lincoln. These losses would 


further compound the presently declining growth rate in West Lincoln. 


iB See footnote 1, previous page. 
2: High impact is due to the low numbers of people in these ‘groups’, all or many of whom would 
move. 
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A number of ethnic minorities would experience a loss of community members: the 
Greek (67%), French (50%), German (48%), Italian (40%), Ukrainian (40%), and Dutch 
(34%) communities would be affected. 


The farm community would lose about 55% of its members. 


Community stability and cohesion would be affected by a number of factors described 
above in the discussion of impacts on individuals (i.e. length of residence, number of 
friends and relatives in the area, interactions with neighbours and community group 
involvement). In general, Scenario 3 could result in significant impacts on both stability 
and cohesion in the local community, and have negative effects on school and church 


attendance. 


10.4.7 EVALUATION 

Each of the three out-migration scenarios indicate that there will be implications for the 
Stability and cohesion of the local community, to varying degrees. Should Scenario 3 
occur, the repercussions for community stability and cohesion would be significant; the 


implications of Scenario 2 would be somewhat less significant. 


From the site visits it was evident that large numbers of people do not move out or 
avoid a community because a hazardous waste management facility is located in the 
community. When households do move, they are soon replaced by other households. 
Many people may experience stress due to the facility and may wish it was located 
elsewhere, but because of their social and economic investment in the community, 
most people elect to stay and cope as best they can. Others experience little or no 


concern about the location of such facilities in their community. 


The effect of individual concerns and stress are best documented in the social impact 
studies of the Three Mile Island area after the melt-down accident in the nuclear 
reactor. Although this is not a situation directly comparable to the OWMC facility, and it 
deals with an accidental event, it is instructive in providing insights into household 
behaviour. After the accident, 30% of surveyed households within a 5 mile radius 


considered moving (Flynn 1979). Nineteen percent of the households surveyed within 


Site 32- 
40 miles or more of the plant reported they had considered moving; twenty-two percent 
of those (4% of all surveyed households) definitely decided to move. A second survey 
undertaken six months later found that few of those who considered moving actually 
did so (Flynn and Chalmers 1980). It was suggested that few moved because for those 
who own property, or who have a spouse or children, both the financial and 


psychological costs of changing residence are likely to be substantial. 


lt was noted that the extent of continuing desire to move will be influenced by the 
events of the next several years. The actual decisions made regarding TMI's future 
operations, the extent of public participation in the decisions, the clarity with which 
these decisions are communicated, and the public's confidence in the decision-making 
bodies will affect the willingness of the area's residents to continue to live near the TMI 


facility. 


On the basis of experience elsewhere and the constraints which may prohibit a 
household from moving (economic considerations, attachment to the community), it is 
expected that most households will remain in the local community. Those who do 
move (in addition to those displaced) will likely be those who are eligible for 
guaranteed purchase and perhaps all residents in the direct impact zone who said 
they would move. Thus, between 15 and 32 households (53 to 125 residents) might 
leave the community. This represents between 2% and 5% of the households in the 
local community, and 1% or less of the households in West Lincoln Township. In 
addition, some households elsewhere in the local community who were unsure about 
moving or who feel the facility poses a risk to them may leave. The extent of this type of 


out-migration is unknown. 


Measures can be taken to minimize the potential out-migration of residents. By 
implementing impact management measures that maintain and enhance the attributes 
of the area valued by the residents, minimize the potential risks and impacts of the 
facility and provide the community with control over the quality of the environment, the 
community can remain a desirable place to live for most residents. Impact 
management measures to minimize the out-migration of residents and hence impacts 


on stability and cohesion are recommended in Chapter 12. 
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10.5 IN-MIGRATION 


The local community could experience an in-migration of new residents. Like 
out-migration, new residents moving into the community could affect its stability, 
cohesion and character. In particular, the number and characteristics of in-migrating 
residents and the rate or time period over which the in-migration occurs will have 


implications for the community. 


An estimated 27 OWMC employees and their households are expected to relocate in 
West Lincoln (Morehouse Economic Planning Consultants 1987); however, it is not 
possible to determine whether they will choose to live in the local community or 
elsewhere. In addition to these in-migrants, other households could move into the 


local community to replace those who choose to leave. 


The extent to which in-migration occurs will depend upon a number of variables: 


¢ the extent of out-migration; 
* the attractiveness of the area as a place to live; 
* the general public's perception of the OWMC facility; 


¢ the steps taken by OWMC to address the impacts. 


In the recent past, new residents attracted to the local community have been those 
seeking the rural lifestyle or lower cost of housing relative to nearby urban areas. 
Future in-migrants will be those associated with the OWMC facility, those unconcerned 
about the OWMC facility (other area attributes being more significant to them) and/or 
those sufficiently satisfied that appropriate measures have been taken to provide 
safeguards for the community. The characteristics of these in-migrants could differ 
from those of residents who leave; for example, their goals and values may not be the 
same. It is not possible to predict the characteristics of the in-migrating residents and 
consequently the potential impact on the community. Similarly, it is difficult to predict 
whether the impacts will be desirable or undesirable. If farm households are replaced 
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by non-farm households there will likely be a loss to the farming community. ! 
Households without children replacing households with children could represent a 
change in community composition. However, if out-migrating households were not 
involved in the community, and the new residents wish to become involved, the 


implications to the cohesiveness of the community could be positive. 


The time period over which in-migration occurs will influence the degree of impact. 
In-migration over a period of several years and similar to that experienced by the 
community in the past will have less of an impact than if it takes place over a relatively 
short period of time. Those who do move into the area will, like those who are 
displaced or chose to leave, require approximately two years to adjust to their new 


community (Cluett et.al. 1979). 


Uncertainties with respect to the nature and extent of in-migration limit an assessment 
of the impact on the stability, cohesion and character of the local community. Based on 
the assessment that out-migration will range between 15 to 32 households (Section 
10.4), and the anticipated 27 new households of OWMC employees, net in-migration 
to the local community would be correspondingly small. Despite the limited numbers, 
the implications could be significant if the characteristics of the newcomers differ 
substantially from those of the out-migrants. However, in-migration can be monitored. 
Steps can be taken to minimize the disruption to the community and assist new 
residents to integrate into the community. By implementing impact management 
measures that maintain and enhance the attributes of the area which have attracted 
previous in-migrants and are valued by existing residents, it may be possible to attract 
in-migrants of similar character. However, OWMC cannot ensure that the new 
residents will share the same characteristics and hence some adjustment is 


anticipated. 


en ee ee 
1. This issue is discussed in detail by Ecologistics Ltd. See Ecologistics Ltd. Site Assessment. Phase 
4B; Agriculture. 1988. 
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10.6 COMMUNITY CHARACTER 


The character of an area is the result of several things - dominant physical features, 
land uses, economic activity, and the people. The physical land use change from 
agriculture to industry was seen by residents as resulting in a change in character, 
both physically and socially. ! In the resident survey, 17% felt that the character of the 


area would be affected if current residents leave. 


The extent to which the character of the community around the proposed OWWMC site 
may change will depend, in part, on how many of the current residents leave, if they 
are replaced and by whom. 


lf only a few residents leave and are replaced by others with similar social 
characteristics, then the social character of the community would not be affected. 
However, if a substantial number of residents leave and in-migrants have considerably 
different social characteristics, there can be effects on community character. This could 
result in less satisfaction with the community for remaining residents and may have 


further effects on community cohesion and stability. 


The number of households that will leave and the characteristics of those who would 
move in cannot be predicted. Thus, the effects on community character cannot be 


projected, beyond describing how it could be affected. 


10.7 NCLUSION 

It is apparent from the discussion above that a number of special impacts will be 
associated with the OWMC hazardous waste management facility. Residents have 
expressed a high degree of satisfaction with their community and the services it offers, 
and appreciate its rural character in particular. Strong social ties amongst neighbours, 
friends and relatives are evident; this has led to a high degree of community cohesion. 
Residents fear that their satisfaction with the community may be reduced if the OWMC 


facility is built in West Lincoln. This could in turn affect community cohesion. 


1. Question 88. 
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Local residents have experienced stress as a result of both the siting process itself and 


it can be expected that residents will experience stress if the facility is built. Evidence 
of stress from the siting process has been observed. Resident stress relates to a 
number of factors, including the perception of risk, lack of control over the situation, and 
the perceived lack of credibility of OWMC, decisions-makers and regulators. Members 


of the community feel uncertainty with respect to their future. 


The three’ out-migration scenarios developed on the basis of resident interviews and 
agency contacts provide alternatives with respect to the potential degree of impact that 
may be experienced in and by the community. It is anticipated that the out-migration 
experienced could range between that indicated for Scenarios 1 and 2, with additional 
movement of some residents elsewhere in the community. The nature and extent of 
in-migration of households to replace those who leave will also influence the impacts 
experienced. It is apparent that the impact management strategies OWMC chooses to 
implement to deal with stress, community satisfaction, stability, cohesion and character 
and public perceptions and concerns will go a long way to determining the extent of 
the special impacts. The impact management measures that could minimize the extent 


of the special impacts are recommended in Chapter 12. 


CHAPTER 11 
PUBLIC PERCEPTIONS, ISSUES AND CONCERNS 


11.1 INTRODUCTION 


If people perceive a problem to be real, it will be real in its consequences. This means 
that unless public perceptions are taken explicitly into account , decision-making will 
be based on inaccurate information, and the impacts of developments will not be 


properly understood, predicted or mitigated (Freudenburg 1987). 


As noted in Chapter 10, social impacts depend not only on the effects of an 
undertaking, but also on the residents' perceptions of and attitudes towards it. In 
addition to the direct effects of the proposed facility, the actions that residents choose to 
take in response to both the direct effects and those which they perceive as potentially 
occurring will affect whether or not the community is disrupted. If residents believe 
there will be a meaningful change in (or threat to) their quality of life, and act on their 
perceptions, the consequences could be significant for them and the community as a 


whole. 


Many residents are fearful of the consequences of the development of OWMC's 
proposed facility in their community. This social impact assessment is concerned with 
the behavioural response of residents based upon their concerns and perceptions and 


the impacts that could occur as a result of their actions. 
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Whether and how residents respond depends not only on their concerns and 


perceptions, but on the responses taken by OWMC to address their concerns. lf 
residents feel they have been treated unfairly and that their concerns have not been 
considered, they will view the impacts of the facility as significant and respond 
accordingly. By acknowledging the public's concerns and addressing them in 
appropriate ways, the opportunity exists for OWNMC to enhance the social acceptability 


of the facility and to minimize the social impacts. 


This chapter documents the concerns and perceptions of the residents and community. 


The concerns and perceptions were identified through the community input activities! 


undertaken for the social impact assessment, and the media. Various issues and 
concerns have been noted previously in Table 8.1, in the following discussion, they 


have been grouped into two broad categories: 


* issues and concerns relating to the siting process 


- information 
- the public consultation process 
- perceptions of the siting process 


* issues and concerns regarding the facility itself 


- social impacts: displacement; disruption due to nuisance 
impacts; changes in community character, satisfaction, stability 
and cohesion; stress; access route impacts 

- environmental contamination 

- agricultural impacts 

- economic impacts 

- safety of children 

- emergency preparedness 

- technology 

; site operation and management 

- monitoring 

: trust 

- social equity 


1. Community input was provided by the Phase 4B Resident Interviews, the Phase 
4B Access Route Drop-off Survey, Community Leader and Kitchen Table Meetings, 
One-on-One Interviews and OWMC's Public Consultation Program. See Chapter 
4 for more detail. 
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The first category deals with issues and concerns related to the siting process itself- 
the information provided to the public, public consultation, and community perceptions 
of the nature and length of the process. 


The second category deals with issues and concerns related to social impacts, the 
risks and impacts that are the focus of other Phase 4B studies, and issues and 
concerns which have been raised by the public. Public perceptions and concerns 
about social impacts (displacement; disruption due to nuisance impacts; changes in 
community character, satisfaction, stability, ! and cohesion;! stress; and access route 
impacts) have been discussed previously in Chapter 9 and 10; a summary of these 


concerns is provided below in Section 11.3.1. 


Residents have raised issues and expressed concern about risks and impacts that are 
related to studies done by other consultants. These include environmental 
contamination, agricultural impacts and economic impacts.2 Other issues and 
concerns that are not the direct responsibility of any particular OWMC consultant relate 
to emergency preparedness, appropriate technology, site operation and management, 
monitoring, trust in OWMC and other parties and the social equity of imposing this 
facility on the West Lincoln community. However, these issues are being addressed by 
OWMC. Where possible in the discussion of specific issues and concerns, 


experiences at other similar facilities are noted. 


Te Residents did not directly express perceptions or concerns with respect to community stability and 
cohesion, but did indicate concerns that would have implications for these two factors. 
Ze These studies are documented in the following reports: Ecologistics Ltd. 1988; Environ Corp. 


1988; Gartner Lee Associates 1987; M.M. Dillon Ltd. 1987; and Morehouse Economic Planning 
Consultants 1987. 
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11.2 ISSUES RELATING TO THE SITING PROCESS! 


a Ba PP | INTRODUCTION 

The siting process itself can create social impacts and influence perceptions of OWMC, 
the acceptability of the proposed facility and future relations with OWMC. For example, 
if the community distrusts the siting process, the proposed facility could be less 
acceptable. This section documents residents’ assessments of information provided 
by OWMC. and the public consultation process and their perceptions of the siting 


process and opportunities for individuals to influence the final decision. 


11.2.2 | INFORMATION 


Residents provided comments concerning information from OWMC in the Phase 4B 


Resident Interviews. Fifty-seven percent (136 respondents) reported receiving 
information directly from OWMGC.2 Of these, 58% (82 respondents) found it helped 
them understand the facility.3 One-half of the respondents (71) noted that the 
information helped them understand the site selection rationale; 36% (52 respondents) 
reported that it did not. Reasons given as to why the information was not useful 


included: 
* site selection criteria were unclear (31%; 18 respondents); 
¢ the information was difficult to understand (27% or 16 respondents); 
¢ information was not informative (20% of 13 respondents); and 
* ageneral distrust in OWMC and the information provided 


(17%; 10 respondents). 


Residents suggested a need for both general information that is easier to understand, 


as well as information on specific issues such as compensation and safety. 


ile Where responses to questions from the resident interviews and access route drop-off survey are 
reported in this section and those that follow, the relevant question number(s) is(are) noted. 
Unless otherwise specified, the questions are from the Phase 4B Resident Interview Form, 
provided in Appendix D. Number of respondents and percentages are calculated relative to those 
answering a particular question, rather than overall number of survey respondents. 

Question 94. 

3: Question 95. 
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Similar comments were provided through the public consultation process. Residents 
suggested a need for less technical information. Some indicated they had not 
received responses to their letters or phone calls, and some of those who had, felt the 
answers were not clear. Residents expressed skepticism in the information they were 
provided (for example, that air emission control equipment would be 99.9% effective) 
and wondered whether they were being provided with all information. Educational 


programs were identified as an informational need. 


Those interviewed generally felt they had sufficient opportunities to discuss the 
proposed facility with OWMC officials (56%; 129 respondents), and other residents 
(86%; 199 respondents). ! They did not agree that they had had enough opportunity to 


discuss the proposal with municipal politicians (45%; 102 respondents). 


Comments provided through the public consultation process suggest that residents are 
skeptical that public consultation would have any effect. However, other residents 
requested additional meetings, suggesting the meetings served some useful purpose 
in their view and noted that the program had led to heightened public awareness and 


permitted the public to make more informed decisions. 


11.2.4 PERCEPTION F THE SITING PROCE 

Generally, there is a feeling of discontentment with the OWMC facility siting process. 
The reasons given include uncertainty about the future, a distrust of OWMC and a 
desire for the facility to be located elsewhere. Other concerns included the length of 
the siting process (too long) and the need for additional information (for example, on 
intervenor funding). Interest was also expressed in greater public involvement in the 


process. 


A majority of survey respondents felt that they and their community would be unable to 


influence the final decision (52%; 122 respondents).2 Some believe that the decision 


The Question 80. 
2 Question 81. 
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has already been made (43%, 51 respondents), or would be political (39%; 46 
respondents), or that the municipality would have little political clout (18%; 21 


respondents) because West Lincoln is a rural community with a small population. 


Similar perceptions of the siting process were conveyed during the public consultation 
activities. A general feeling of helplessness or lack of control was evident. Residents 
also cited concern that the process was too lengthy. Questions were also raised 


regarding the environmental assessment process and site selection criteria. 


41.3 ISSUES AND CONCERNS REGARDING 
THE PROPOSED FACILITY 


11.3.1 IAL _IMPA 
Residents concerns and perceptions regarding social impacts have been documented 
in Chapters 9 and 10. They include: 

¢ displacement 

¢ disruption due to nuisance impacts 

* changes in community character, satisfaction, stability and cohesion 


¢ stress 
¢ access route impacts 


Concerns about these impacts are summarized below. 


Residents are primarily concerned that displaced households be treated fairly. Fair 
treatment is considered to include covering all costs associated with moving, along 
with compensation for the inconvenience and stress associated with an unwanted 
move. Residents who would be displaced raised concerns about leaving friends and 
relatives behind (i.e. they foresee difficulties in leaving because of their attachments to, 


and in, the community) and finding comparable accommodation at a similar price. 


Concerns were expressed regarding nuisance impacts, although less frequently than 
those relating to health and safety. Residents did not directly offer concerns that their 
use and enjoyment of property and daily activities would be affected but, when asked 
in the resident interviews, a number of residents anticipated changes in activities or 


lifestyle because of nuisance impacts. | Residents were concerned that the proposed 


1. Question 85. 
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facility would alter the character of the area, | specifically the attributes they value in 
the area (Such as peace and quiet) and affect their satisfaction with the community as a 
place to live.2 Many of the residents perceive nuisance impacts as contributing to 
these changes. Residents did not directly express perceptions or concerns with 
respect to community cohesion and stability, but did indicate concerns that would have 
implications for these two factors. 


Stress results primarily from residents’ concerns for health and safety. Many feel that 
they have no way of avoiding being affected by the facility and would not be able to 
move out of the community. There has been considerable stress created in the 
community just from the expectation of what might be built and how it might operate. 
Besides concerns for health and safety, there is concern about decreased property 
value and change of community character and a feeling of hopelessness in dealing 
with big government. The residents believe that they will have little to say about the 
siting of this facility. Many see it as being forced on them when they don't want it, they 
question the need for it, and their sense of fairness is offended by putting the waste 


from industry in a rural community. 


Concerns expressed by residents along the access route were primarily related to 
safety and health: traffic accidents due to increased truck traffic, accidents involving 
spills, leaks from waste-carrying trucks, and the potential risks to residents using the 
road.? Residents noted concerns regarding the safety of school children, conflicts with 
school buses and farm machinery and the level of resources available along the 
access route to deal with any emergencies that arise. Other concerns related to a 
decrease in property values, reduced accessibility due to the additional traffic and 


nuisances such as noise, odour and dust. 


1. Question 51. 
2. Question 62. 
3. Questions 2 and 3, Access Route Drop-off Survey, Appendix D. 
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igre ENVIRONME NTAMINATI 

Concerns related to environmental contamination can be divided into those related to 
health, and those related more generally to environmental quality. Residents are 
worried about both pollution from the facility itself and from trucks travelling along the 


access route. 


Environmental lity’ 

Concerns about environmental quality were mentioned by almost half (47%) of the 
respondents to the Phase 4B Resident Interviews who stated that they had concerns 
about the proposed OWMC facility. A similar proportion (at least 43%) of access route 
survey respondents expressed similar concerns.2 When asked an open-ended 
question on the characteristics they liked about the area, 57 respondents (25%) cited 


‘clean air/environment':4 218 (90%) did so when offered a list of characteristics.° 


Many respondents (219 or 90%) believe there is a potential for ground and surface 
water contamination associated with the OWMC facility. Eighty-eight percent (212 
respondents) feel there is a risk of contamination of crops and livestock.’ When asked 
if they believed their household would be affected by air and water pollution from the 
facility, the majority (206 or 88%) responded 'yes'.8 As for how this would affect their 
household, the most frequently mentioned responses included finding an alternative 
water source or purification of existing water supplies, moving from the area, and 


reduction of outdoor activity. 


—_ 


Comments made regarding air, water and soil quality, are considered as concerns about 
‘environmental quality’. 

Question 51b. 

Question 8, Access Route Drop-off Survey , Appendix D. 

Question 58. 

Question 59. 

Question 84d. 

Question 84e. 

Question 85 (a)(Qg). 
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Residents along the access route are concerned that air pollution from OWMC 
activities will affect their use of the roadway for walking, cycling and waiting for the 


school bus. | 


Over the course of the public consultation process, concerns about impacts on water 


and air quality, environmental damage and ecosystem effects were stated often. 


Experien Existing Faciliti 

Residents living near several hazardous waste management facilities visited by IER's 
staff noted affects on the environment and on air and water quality. At the Rollins 
facility in Baton Rouge several community residents noted that there were odours from 
the facility that at times made them feel ill. Adjacent farmers indicated that run-off had 


polluted the water supply used by their cattle and that cattle had died. 


At the Tricil facility in Sarnia, residents mentioned that there was a noticeable odour 
from the incinerator stack. However, they also noted that with the introduction of new 
technology at the Tricil facility, the odours have decreased considerably. They also 
raised concerns about possible effects on the groundwater supply but did not have any 
clear evidence that there was an effect. Surface water contamination off-site was 


claimed to have occurred on at least one occasion. 


At the Stablex facility in Blainville, Quebec, there were no references to effects on the 


environment and the facility appeared to be well-maintained and well-run. 


Impacts on Health 


While concerns about human health are clearly related to environmental quality, many 


residents did mention them specifically. 


ae Question 3, Access Route Drop-off Survey, Appendix D. 
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When residents were asked about concerns they have if the facility is built, ‘air 
pollution’ was the most commonly mentioned (at least 100 respondents or 47%). | 
General dangers to health were mentioned by 60 respondents (28%); long-term health 
effects worried 37 (18%) of them. 


People believe some of their activities, such as skiing, hunting, BBQ's, children's 
activities, outdoor. relaxation and leisure would be affected by pollution. As stated 
above, a quarter of those interviewed cited clean air/environment as one of the three 
most important characteristics they liked about the area.2 When shown a list of 
characteristics, 90% (218 respondents) mentioned that ‘clean air’ was an attribute they 
liked about their community. About a quarter of those surveyed believe their 
satisfaction with the community will be affected by air and water pollution from the 
facility (45 respondents). 2 Twenty percent (37 respondents) would be less satisfied 


because of general health dangers, 15 (8%) because of long-term health effects. 


Eighty-two percent of survey respondents (197) agreed? with the statement ‘There is a 
risk to the health of residents living near the site’; 10% (24 respondents) did not know.® 
Almost 90% of respondents (206 or 88%) believed they would be affected by air and 
water pollution; as a result, residents stated that they would seek alternative water 
supplies, reduce outdoor activities, install air conditioning, or possibly leave the 


community. ” Other responses were noted less frequently. 


Question 51b. 

Question 58. 

Question 59. 

Question 62b. 

These respondents either ‘agreed’ or ‘strongly agreed’ with the statement. 
Question 84b. 

Question 85. 
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Over the course of the public consultation, concerns about air emissions in general 
and their effect on health in particular were frequently mentioned. Reference was 
made to cancer, respiratory ailments and the health of future generations. One 
resident commented that people would be torn between staying in the community and 
fear for their health. There was skepticism as to the type and amount of emissions that 
will come from the plant. Some residents feel that the risk to health will be greater in 
the Pelham area than in the vicinity of the facility, the area being downwind of the 


facility, in the predominant wind direction. 


Experien Existing Faciliti 

The site visits uncovered considerable concern about long-term health effects from 
waste management facilities. At the Rollins facility in Deer Park, Texas, individuals 
with whom IER staff met, including a newspaper reporter and a public health nurse, 
indicated that there was some concern in the community about the health effects from 
the facility particularly as a result of burning PCB's. The one health study that was 
undertaken in response to a skin rash outbreak found that the cause was a pesticide 
company located near the Rollins incinerator. It was noted by the public health nurse 
that it was very difficult to pinpoint the Rollins facility with respect to any health 
concerns because it is located in the midst of a very large petrochemical industrial 


area. 


The Texas Air Quality Control Board has found the air quality in the Houston area 
(including Deer Park) to be improving as a result of new and more stringent 
regulations. No direct cause and effect between health impacts and the facility have 


been documented by the Air Quality Control Board. 


The residents in the vicinity of the Rollins facility in Baton Rouge raised numerous 
examples of health effects (such as respiratory problems) resulting from the odour and 
emissions at the Rollins facility. The Mayor of Baker, Louisiana, which is some five 
miles from the Rollins facility, noted that on occasion people in his municipality 
complain about being affected by odours from the facility and therefore have concerns 


for longer-term health impacts. A recent class action court case related to the 


SA 


operation of this facility resulted in substantial cash payments to residents within one 
mile of the facility. The cash payments were compensation for decreased quality of life, 


nuisance and health effects from the facility. 


There were no health effects noted in discussion with community representatives at 
Blainville, Quebec. Concerns about health were noted in the area of the Tricil facility in 


Sarnia but there was no evidence to indicate any health effects. 


During the European site visit, a discussion was held with the medical officer of health 
in the community of Kumla in Sweden, which is the nearest municipality to the Sakab 
facility. He indicated that he has found no cause and effect relationship between 
health and the operation of the waste facility. He had developed a health monitoring 


program and was intending to continue with his research activity. 


11.3.3 AGRICULTURAL IMPACTS! 
The potential impacts on agriculture from the OWMC facility can be discussed in terms 
of four factors: 

° effects on actual farm operations; 

* economic impacts; 

* loss of agricultural land base; 


¢ change in the agricultural character of the area. 


Effects on Farm Operations 


Potential impacts on agricultural operations as a result of contamination or reduced 
productivity of land, crops or livestock were mentioned regularly throughout the public 
consultation process. Concerns about these types of impact were also reflected in the 


Phase 4B Resident Interviews. 


Residents were asked an open-ended question regarding their concerns with the 


OWMC facility.2 Possible impact on the quality of crops was mentioned by 50 


Bs Ecologistics Ltd. has done detailed studies of the agricultural impacts of the OWMC facility; these 
are documented in Ecologistics Ltd. Site Assessment, Phase 4B: Agriculture. 1988. 
od Question 51. 
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respondents (24%); problems with livestock or milk was a concern for 31 (15%) of 


those interviewed; overall reduction in agricultural land or productivity was mentioned 
by 29 respondents (14%). These same concerns were mentioned, although less 
frequently, in other questions as well. When asked specifically about particular 
potential impacts, almost all respondents (88%) agreed that 'there is a risk of 
contamination of crops and livestock’. ! Twenty-nine farm respondents indicated that 
they had put plans to improve their property ‘on hold' as a result of the OWMC 


announcement. 


Over the course of the public consultation process, a number of other concerns were 
noted: 


* possible increases in salt damage to tender fruits grown along the 
access road; 


* drainage impacts; 


* effects on greenhouse operations, gardens, woodlots, and 
landscaping; 


* worry that OWMC might impose mandatory crop controls to avoid toxic 
effects on more sensitive crops; 


* if crop yields decrease, farmers will see a decline in crop insurance 
coverage; 


* some residents feel that the land at LF9C may be more productive 
than indicated by its present state; 


* what arrangements would be made for the care of livestock in the 
event of an evacuation; 


¢ farm residents would experience relatively more difficulty moving than 
others who do not farm. 


Experience at Existing Facilities 


Farmers in the vicinity of the Tricil facility in Sarnia indicated a concern about the 
long-term effects of air emissions and possible groundwater contamination on their 
crops and livestock. Some claimed there was damage to crops and trees but had no 


proof that it was linked to the Tricil facility. 


ne Question 84e. 
PD, Question 54a. 
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It should also be noted that Tricil is located in the Sarnia petrochemical industrial area 


and so it is difficult to isolate cause and effect relationships. 


Claims have been made of cattle dying as a result of contact with run-off from ponds at 
the Rollins facility in Baton Rouge. These claims have been settled as a result of court 
action. Similarly, farmers near the Chem Security facility in Arlington, Oregon have 


claimed losses to livestock and vegetation as a result of emissions. 


Economic Impacts 
A primary economic impact on agriculture related to the OWMC facility could result 


from the reduced marketability of local agricultural products. This could result from 
either a real or perceived change in the quality of these products. Concerns about this 
type of effect were expressed many times during the public consultation process. 
Asked in an open-ended question in the Phase 4B Resident Interviews if they had any 
concerns about the OWMC facility being built, 9 of those interviewed (4%) indicated 
that farmers wouldn't be able to sell crops, livestock or milk if the OWMC facility is 
built. | Sixty-five percent (65%) disagreed with the statement "People will buy crops 


grown around the site".© 


One resident mentioned that he was encouraging other farmers to appeal their tax 
assessments. Another suggested that farmers in the area are already experiencing a 
loss of equity, and may have problems obtaining bank loans as a result. Loss of 
property value was a concern for both farm and non-farm residents (see Section 
11.3.4, ‘Economic Impacts'). Other residents are concerned about the possible loss of 
jobs in the agricultural sector because of OWMC. 


Experience at Existing Facilities 
A stock farmer living adjacent to the Rollins facility in Baton Rouge indicated that he 
has had no problems with a ‘stigma effect’ when it came to marketing his cattle. He 


markets hundreds of head of cattle monthly in the surrounding region and 


1. Question 51b. 
2. Question 84(a)(i). 
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neighbouring states. Discussions with farmers in the vicinity of the Tricil facility in 


Sarnia indicated that there has not been any negative consumer reaction to locally 


produced food products. 


A short-term decline in the sale of dairy products from the Three Mile Island area was 
noted immediately after the accident at the nuclear power plant. It is not Known to what 
extent this decline was due to customer reluctance or the fact that numerous people 
had evacuated from the area. However, sales recovered within two weeks (Flynn and 
Chalmers 1980). 


Loss of the Agricultural Land Base 


Concern about a reduction in agricultural land or productivity was mentioned in 
response to an open-ended question by 14% of those interviewed (29 respondents). | 
Over the course of the public consultation process, reservations were often expressed 


about the wisdom of siting the facility on agricultural land. 


As mentioned earlier, a number of farmers stated that they have been putting plans for 
expansion or improvement on hold as a result of the OWMC proposal. During the 
public consultation process, concern was expressed that if, in fact, these or other 
farmers should decide to leave farming and are not replaced by other farmers, it could 
result in a loss for the provincial agricultural base. It is the view of some residents that 


the facility could, therefore, have repercussions for all of Ontario. 


Change in the Agricultural Char r_ of th mmuni 

It is evident from both the interviews and the public consultation process that the 
rural-agricultural character of the local area is valued by residents. When asked in an 
open-ended question what were the three most important characteristics they liked 


about the area (prior to OWMC's announcement of the preferred site), 16 respondents 


ak Question 51. 
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(7%) stated the ‘absence of industrial development’. | When given the option of 
choosing characteristics they liked about the area, 207 respondents (86%) indicated 
‘absence of industrial development'.2 When asked if they had any final comments, a 
number of residents stated that they felt the character of the area would be affected (16 
respondents; 9%). Sixteen respondents (8%) cited concern about increased 
urbanization and industrialization in the area as one of their general concerns about 
the facility in an open-ended question.4 

During consultations with the public, a number of residents indicated that they believed 
the OWMC facility should not be built in a rural, agricultural area. Again, it was not 
always directly stated why this was so, but it can be assumed that a negative change in 
community character would be a contributing factor. Residents were also concerned 
that other industry would follow OWMC into the area and would change the nature of 
the community. There was a general feeling that the proposal would reflect negatively 
on the image of the entire area. In particular, the area around the site would change 


quickly, for instance if dairy farmers leave and are not replaced. 


11.3.4 _ ECONOMIC IMPACTS® 
Economic concerns can be divided into three categories: changes in property value; 
impact on tax revenues; and effects on jobs and businesses. Overall, economic 


concerns were cited by at least 33% (69 respondents) of those interviewed.© 


Property Value 

In an open-ended question about residents’ general concerns with the facility, 
one-third of those interviewed (69 respondents) mentioned loss of property value. / 
The vast majority (206 respondents, 89%), when asked whether their property value 
would be affected if the facility is built, stated that they thought it would.8 Of these, 192 


Question 58. 

Question 59. 

Question 108. 

Question 51b. 

Morehouse Economic Planning Consultants has done detailed studies of the economic impacts of 
the OWMC facility; these are documented in Morehouse Economic Planning Consultants Phase 4B. 
Site Assessment: Economic Impact. 1987. 

6. Question 51. 

7. Question 51. 

8. Question 86. 
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respondents (94%) felt the effect would be negative (i.e., property values would 


decrease). They believe the change in property value would result in a loss of equity 
for them (142 respondents, 64%), trouble selling (17%), or an inability to move 
because of financial losses (10%). ! Ten percent (22 respondents) did not think a 


change in property value would affect them. 


A number of residents (14) who have postponed improvements to their property said 
they did so because no one would want to buy their property; they could not sell at 
market value; or they would experience a loss of equity.2 A small number (6 
respondents, 10%) believe that being able to see the facility would have an effect on 
their property values. It can be assumed, although not directly indicated by interview 

results, that residents feel that safety and risk factors will have a greater influence on 
property values in the area. Concerns about negative effects on property value were 
evident throughout the public consultation process; some people felt these effects were 


already occurring. 


Experience at Existing Facilities 


At the Tricil facility in Sarnia, Ontario, property value impacts have been observed 
adjacent to the site, and are contained within a half mile. Property values were 
depressed near a radioactive waste site in West Chicago (Payne et al. 1985). After the 
Three Mile Island (TMI) incident, property values declined somewhat, but returned to 
near-normal 48 weeks later (Gamble and Downing 1981). Over the short-term at TMI, 
the number of homes sold dropped (Gamble and Downing 1982) and those which 
were sold took longer to sell (Flynn & Chalmers 1980, Payne et al 1984). However, 
land values near the Stablex facility in Quebec have more than doubled since 1986. 
Similarly, a study found that property values were not affected by distance from, or 
visibility of, nuclear power plants (Gamble et al. 1979). 


1. Question 87. 
2. Question 56b. 
3. Quetion 85(b)/(f). 
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Tax Revenues 
Fifty-six percent of those interviewed (132 respondents) believe the OWMC facility will 


contribute additional tax revenues to the municipality. ! Of these, only 62% (77 
respondents) believe these revenues would be beneficial (for instance, by reducing 
residential taxes). Others (12% or 8 respondents) feel that municipal expenses related 
to the OWMC facility would exceed tax income. Comments regarding tax revenues 


and related matters were also made during public consultation. 


Experien Existing Faciliti 

In Blainville, Quebec, the Stablex facility contributes twice the assessment rate paid by 
community residents. This has resulted in a decline in property taxes. The Chem 
Waste Management Inc. facility in Emelle, Alabama provides one-half of the revenues 


for Sumar County. 


Jobs and Business 

Fifty-one percent of those interviewed believed that new jobs would be created (120 
respondents). Of these, 71 respondents (62%) felt this would be beneficial. 
Twenty-nine respondents (33%) felt that few jobs would be created; a similar number 
(28 respondents; 32%) felt that the jobs would be highly skilled and that local residents 


would not be qualified for them. 


In an open-ended question about residents' general concern with the proposed facility, 
a small number of respondents cited other worries related to jobs and business. These 
included possible negative effects on the local economy (4 respondents), and loss of 
business (6 respondents, 3%).3 


A number of respondents (44 or 19%) claimed that they would go elsewhere for 
services such as shopping if the OWMC facility is built.4 Almost three-quarters of those 
answering the business survey addendum of the access route survey believed their 
business would be affected by OWMC-related truck traffic (13 respondents, 72%).° 


1. Question 88c. 
2. Question 88b. 
3. Question 51. 
4. Question 76. 
5: 


Question 3a, Access Route Drop-off Survey Addendum - Business Survey, Appendix D. 
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Experience at Existing Facilities 

At some of the hazardous waste management facilities contacted,! comments about 
the positive economic impacts of the facilities were made. Often, the operation is a 
major employer in the area. Residents seem to become accustomed to the presence 
of the facility over time. The Chem Waste Management Inc. facility in Emelle, Alabama 
contributes more than $23 million to the state economy, and is the largest employer in 
the area. SCA Chemical Services in Chicago installed some services and utilities 
when the plant was built; these are now used by other industries. In Blainville, Quebec 


the Stablex operation is seen as a catalyst for economic growth in the area. 


11.3.5 SAFETY OF CHILDREN 


Concerns regarding the safety of children relate to both those children living and 


attending school in the vicinity of the facility itself, and those living, attending school, 


and being bussed along the access route. 


General safety issues (not specifically relating to children) were the fourth most 
frequently mentioned type of concern for those responding to an open-ended question 
about residents’ general concern with the proposed facility (at least 44 respondents, 
21%).2 When asked in an open-ended question to identify the three most important 
characteristics liked about their community, 20 respondents (9%) stated 'good place to 
raise children’, 7 (3%) mentioned ‘safety'.3 When provided with a list of characteristics 
and asked the same question, these two responses were given by 204 (84%) and 180 
(74%) respondents, respectively. 4 


Forty percent of those interviewed (95 of 176 respondents) believe that children's 
activities will be affected by the facility.° Of these, 19 respondents said these activities 
would be curtailed; 11 said they would not let their children play outside; 14 stated that 


they would worry about their children's activities because of OWMC's operations. 


The existing hazardous waste management facilities are identified in Appendix C. 
Question 51. 

Question 58. 

Question 59. 

Question 52b. 
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Approximately 90% of access route survey respondents expressed concern over the 
current safety of cyclists and pedestrians, and conflict between school buses and other 
traffic.! Even more (90%-94%) expressed these concerns with regard to added 
OWNMC traffic. More than 50% of those households surveyed along the access route 
use the roadway for walking, or bicycle riding; 32% of surveyed households use the 
road to wait for the school bus; most of these people feel that these activities would be 
affected by truck traffic from the OWMC facility.9 Most of the individuals believing the 
activity would be affected had concerns about risk and safety-related to the increased 


truck traffic. 


During the public consultation process, children's safety (in terms of both the risk of 
transportation accidents and risk to health from pollution) was a frequently cited 
concern for local residents and representatives of community and recreation features. 
People expressed concerned about the lack of evacuation procedures for the schools 
along the access route and in the vicinity of the plant. Some residents said that they 


had, or were considering, sending their children to school elsewhere. 


Experience at Existing Facilities 


There was some concern expressed by residents with respect to safety and the need 
for evacuation procedures in the event of an accident. There was particular concern at 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, where there are examples of church services being disrupted 
and people evacuated as a result of odour. A daycare and junior elementary school 
facility are located approximately half a mile from the facility; there have been concerns 
about the potential effects on the children and the need to have sufficient warning in 
order to either evacuate or shelter them in the case of an emergency. Such an 


emergency procedure was not in place due to an apparent shortage of funds. 


At all of the other facilities visited by IER staff there appears to be sufficient confidence 
in the operators of the facility and the municipal emergency response personnel to 


handle problems and to provide sufficient warning if people needed to be evacuated. 


—_ 


Question 1, Access Route Drop-off Survey, Appendix D. Not related specifically to children. 

2. Question 2, Access Route Drop-off Survey, Appendix D. Again, these activities are not related 
particularly to children. 

3. Question 3, Access Route Drop-off Survey, Appendix D. 
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In Sarnia, the chemical producers in the area have developed a Community 


Awareness and Emergency Response program (CAER) which provides information to 
area residents on the operation of various facilities and steps that might need to be 
taken in the event of an emergency. The Sarnia program is based on a similar 


program which is in effect at the Deer Park facility in Houston, Texas. 


11.3. EMERGENCY AREDNE 

The need for adequate and appropriate emergency response capability was noted 
regularly throughout the public consultation process. While residents generally rate 
existing emergency response services in the West Lincoln community as adequate to 
very good, | 78% (180 out of 232 respondents) felt it would be very important to 
improve the local fire protection and emergency services if the proposed facility is 
built.2 Residents perceive their community as lacking the resources to deal with 
emergencies involving hazardous waste (the local fire departments in West Lincoln 
Township and Vineland are volunteer). Concern extends to emergencies occurring 
during transport of the waste to the site as well as on-site. A similar importance was 
placed on emergency response by residents living along the access route; 92% of 
those responding to the access route survey (124 out of 135 respondents) indicated 


that emergency response to spills was a very important concern.3 


Over the course of the public consultation process concerns about emergency 
response were mentioned regularly. Specifically: 
* concerns about responsibility for emergency response and the 


associated implications. Would OWMC be responsible or the local 
municipalities? 


* concerns regarding the ability of local fire departments to respond to 
emergencies associated with the facility. 


1. Question 61. The following percentage of respondents rated these emergency services as adequate 
to very good: 

78% - police protection 

66% - fire protection 

84% - medical and health services 

Question 90g. 

3. Question 2, Access Route Drop-off Survey, Appendix D. 
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* concern about response time, particularly if the responsibility rested 
with an in-house emergency response team located at the OWMC 
site. Residents perceive a quick response as crucial in order to 
minimize the severity of an emergency. They were particularly 
concerned that the response time would be great for some areas 
along the access route (Such as in Vineland). 


* concern regarding the additional costs required to upgrade municipal 
emergency response capabilities. Who would assume these costs? 


* concern regarding the need for coordination of resources among the 
municipalities. 


* concern about evacuation. What type of evacuation and emergency 
response procedures would be provided for special groups such as 
school children and the elderly? What type of arrangements would be 
made for farmers in the event of evacuation to allow care of livestock? 


* concern about the area of danger or area requiring evacuation if a 
spill or accident involving hazardous wastes occurs. 


Experience at Existing Facilities 


A variety of approaches have been taken at existing hazardous waste management 
facilities to deal with emergency response. At the Tricil facility in Sarnia, staff are 
trained in spill clean-up and are often called upon by the Ministry of the Environment to 


assist with off-site spills unrelated to Tricil's operations. 


The Rollins facilities in Baton Rouge and Deer Park provide their own fire protection 
and have back-up mutual protection arrangements with the municipalities. The 
volunteer fire department in the Town of Baker, near the Baton Rouge Rollins facility, 


operates an emergency rescue service. 


The Stablex facility in Blainville, Quebec maintains an emergency measures 
department. Blainville's local firefighters receive special training for handling chemical 
spills. 


In Sarnia, representatives from industry, the municipality, and other relevant groups 
have established a Chemical Valley Emergency Coordinating Organization (CVECO). 


Its task is to develop and maintain community awareness (i.e., through the Community 
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Awareness and Emergency Response Program), emergency response plans, and 
mutual aid agreements. It also coordinates regular response exercises and provides 


some equipment for emergency response. 


11.3.7 TECHNOLOGY 
This section focusses on the two areas of public concern regarding the proposed 


technology. 
« the safety of the proposed technology; 


* whether the proposed facility will provide the best approach to 
address Ontario's hazardous waste problem. 


ncern A h f jel ad g Technol 
Residents are skeptical that the proposed facility will function in a safe and effective 
manner. When asked in the resident interviews whether they believed the proposed 
technology can safely dispose of hazardous waste, a majority of the respondents (59% 
or 143 respondents) indicated that they did not believe it would.! With regard to the 
reasons given for their response, 25% noted that the risks and effects associated with 
the technology would be difficult to assess and 21% felt the technology was unproven. 
A further 12% indicated that they don't trust the proposed technology and another 12% 
don't trust OWMC. Ten percent commented human error would reduce the 
technology's safe disposal of the waste; another ten percent (10%) believe that not all 


waste will be processed. 


Similar assessments of the proposed technology were made in other interview 
questions; 15% (27 respondents) reported that their concerns about the safety of the 
facility and methods used in facility operations would affect their satisfaction with West 
Lincoln as a place to live.2 Underlying this concern is the belief that while the 
technology may be safe and effective in theory, as indicated by the experts, in practice 
the results may be very different. Equipment can malfunction and may not adequately 


deal with new chemicals or unknown chemicals. There are abundant experiences 


1. Question 84f. 
2. Question 62b. 
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where technologies have failed to live up to expectations as predicted by experts, the 
consequences of which can be frequently heard or read about in the media. Enough 
of these experiences have occurred close to home for the West Lincoln residents, 
within the Niagara Region and nearby New York State. The residents point to facilities 
similar to the proposed facility (such as in Beibesheim, Germany) where it is claimed 
technological problems have been encountered. What would prevent similar problems 


from occurring at the West Lincoln site? 


Residents are also aware of incidences where "new" chemical compounds have been 
discovered (for example, dioxin), which, because they were unknown, were not 
properly treated. Recent events such as those in Bhopal, India and Chernobyl, 
U.S.S.R., have heightened public awareness of the hazards associated with 
technology and the handling of chemicals. From the media one would conclude that 
technology seldom works as planned; it is thus not surprising that the residents view 


the proposed facility with skepticism. 


Concerns Regarding Facility as the Best Alternative 

Residents questioned the proposed facility as the best alternative to deal with Ontario's 
hazardous waste problem. When given a final opportunity to comment openly on 
OWMC's proposal, 16% of the respondents to the resident interviews noted a need for 
more research and a better technology (30 respondents). 1 Another 14% of 
respondents (25 out of 183 respondents) believed that better or alternative solutions 
are available and should be implemented instead. A similar proportion of residents 
returning access route surveys (15% or 14 respondents) felt that a different or better 


technology is needed. 2 


1. Question 108. 
2. Question 8, Access Route Drop-off Survey, Appendix Di 
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Rather than develop a large, centralized facility to treat and dispose of hazardous 
waste, residents suggested other alternatives: 


* greater emphasis should be placed on the 4R's - reduction, recovery, 
recycling and re-use. 


* waste should be treated at the source; the treatment of hazardous 
waste should be considered an integral part of the industrial 
production process. 


Underlying these suggestions is the contention that the waste generators should be 
responsible for dealing with the problem and should be directly involved. When asked 
if they had any other comments at the end of the interview, 16% (30 respondents) of 
interviewed residents felt that waste generators should bear the responsibility for 


dealing with the hazardous waste. | 


Residents felt that emphasis on the proposed technology would lead to a curtailment of 
research and development into alternative methods. Residents believed that the 
development of the proposed facility would permit industry to sherk its responsibility 
and role in addressing the problem. It would be difficult, for example, to encourage 
industry to develop and adopt alternative methods, or new technologies, if a ready and 
available means of treatment and disposal were available at the proposed facility. 
They felt there would be little incentive for research, development and implementation 


of alternatives. 


Linked with this concern was the fear that other opportunities and technologies would 


be discouraged to ensure the economic and operating viability of the proposed facility. 


Support was indicated for alternative technologies such as plasma arc pyrolysis. A 
substantial amount of media attention has been focussed on the plasma arc 
technology as a result of talks given by a proponent of this new technology. The 
community has the impression that plasma arc is comparable to OWMC's proposed 
technology. Armed with this information the community was left with what it felt was a 
plausible and acceptable alternative to the development of a large, central facility with 


potential risks and impacts that are of great concern. 


ie Question 108. 
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Preferences for variations on the proposed technology were cited by some residents. It 
was suggested that a number of smaller, decentralized facilities would be preferable. 
Although not directly stated, it is implied that impacts would be shared among several 
communities, would be less significant and in particular, the distance to transport 


wastes, and hence the associated risks, would be reduced. 


A preference for above-ground storage of treated wastes as an alternative to landfilling 
was noted by some. Above-ground storage was thought to permit storage of more 
difficult wastes until new technologies are developed; in addition, monitoring would be 


easier. 


In summary, residents would like to see further research into the technology process to 
provide proof that it would be safe for them, the environment and the community as a 
whole. The fact that residents have stated a desire for using alternative methods 


suggests that they are not convinced as to the safety of the proposed technology. 


11.3. ITE OPERATI AND MANAGEMENT 
Related to the concerns about the safety and effectiveness of the proposed technology 


are concerns regarding the operation and management of the facility. 


In response to an open-ended question about their general concerns about the 
proposed facility, 21% of the interview respondents (44 respondents) cited concerns 
about the safety of the facility and methods of operation. | 


There is a lack of confidence in those who will operate and manage the facility and a 
belief that they cannot be counted on to act in the best interests of the residents and the 
community. Fifty-seven percent of the residents participating in the resident interviews 
believe ‘the operators of the facility cannot be relied upon to safely operate it’ (136 
respondents).2 Another 20% (48 respondents) were not sure. Human error was cited 


most frequently as the reason the operators could not be trusted (64%). The 


1. Question 51. 
2. Question 84g. 
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importance of employing qualified, well-trained, responsible individuals was noted 
(12% or 15 respondents). The residents feel that the operators of the facility would be 
fallible, and that they could make mistakes. 


Similar reservations regarding site operation and management were expressed during 
consultations with the public. Concern for the potential implications of human error at 
the plant was mentioned frequently. Residents were not confident that MOE guidelines 
and regulations will provide sufficient safeguards for themselves and the environment, 
nor were they convinced that the enforcement of the regulations and guidelines will be 
adequate. Several residents were concerned that pollution control equipment would 
be shut down at night. Others were worried that OWMC will not maintain an ongoing 
commitment for the duration of the facility life and beyond. 1 Skepticism was expressed 
regarding the future financial and corporate commitment by OWMC at a level 
necessary to ensure the safety of the community. It is important to area residents that 
they receive assurances that the facility will be well managed and safe during 
construction, operation and decommissioning, and that the facility will maintain a high 


level of financial security. 


The issue of responsibility for trucking the waste received some attention from area 
residents. They questioned whether the responsibility would rest with OWMC or a 
private company. If a private company is to be responsible, residents felt that safety, 
rather than cost, should be the main criterion when selecting the best truck contract. 
Although not directly stated, residents are likely aware of instances where cost appears 
to have been the deciding factor in awarding a contract over other considerations 
perceived as more important by the public, and are concerned that similar decisions 


would be made. 


Residents are also worried that the West Lincoln facility would become the "dumping 
ground” for U.S. hazardous waste. Seven percent (12 respondents) expressed 
concern that waste would be imported from the United States in a question at the end 
of the interview that asked if they had any other concerns about the proposed facility. 


Similar concerns were noted in other interview questions, although less frequently. 


1. Facility decommissioning and post-closure are discussed in Chapter 13. 
2. Question 108. 
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These concerns seem to suggest that a number of residents do not fully trust OWMC 
(and MOE) to ensure the safe operation of the facility. These feelings may be due to 


past experience and media reports on situations elsewhere. 


Experience at Existing Facilities 
Frequent changes in management at the Rollins facility in Baton Rouge were stated as 


having prevented the community from establishing an ongoing relationship with the 
facility management and from obtaining commitments for monitoring activities. 


Community contacts expressed concerns that the company may alter records and logs. 


At the Rollins facility in Bridgeport, New Jersey, human error may have contributed to 
two accidents which occurred at the site in the late 1970s. The Rollins facility in Deer 
Park, Texas has been fined for a number of violations of state rules governing the 


monitoring and controlling of leachate. 


Problems related to site operation and management were not identified at the Stablex 


facility in Quebec. 


41.3.9 _ MONITORING 


The two areas of public concern about monitoring are documented in this section: 
* concerns and perceptions of the extent and scope of monitoring; 


* concerns about the nature of the monitoring program. 


Extent and Scope of Monitoring 

Some general concerns about monitoring were noted during the public consultation 
process. One individual remarked that the proposed facility should be closely 
monitored to ensure better than adequate safety measures and pollution assessment 
from the site. A number of individuals foresaw a need for studies to determine 
ore-operational baselines, such as for health and agriculture, to be compared with 
monitoring results. Concern was expressed that only selected contaminants would be 
monitored. The residents feel that a comprehensive monitoring program should be 


implemented, with social and environmental factors monitored throughout the region. 
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Monitoring of emissions and leachates were noted in particular by some residents. In 
terms of the time period over which monitoring should occur, residents were of the 
opinion that monitoring should be carried out over the life of the facility and following 


decommissioning as well. 


Those people participating in the resident interviews were provided with a number of 
factors that could be monitored and were asked to indicate the importance of each. 
‘Very important’ and ‘important’ ratings were given to monitoring of air and water 
quality (98% or 227 respondents), contaminants in soils, crops and livestock (97% or 
227 respondents), community monitoring of public health (88% or 204 respondents) 


and economic factors (87% or 202 respondents). | 


Nature of the Monitoring Program 

A lack of confidence that the monitoring program would be implemented as promised 
was expressed during the public consultation process. Residents were not confident 
that OWMC or MOE would carry out a responsible monitoring program. Other 
residents hold concerns regarding responsibility for monitoring; they would like 


monitoring to be carried out by someone they trust. 


Support was given to community involvement in monitoring and/or monitoring by an 
objective independent group such as a university. One individual felt that the 
municipality should be given the authority to monitor the facility and possibly even to 
shut it down under certain conditions. Some residents were concerned that the 
monitoring data would be falsified prior to public release or even withheld from the 
public (for example, should the information be deemed as having the potential to 
cause public panic). Other residents were worried that MOE would treat OWNMC lightly 
if regulatory infractions were identified through monitoring. These individuals 
contended that a monitoring program would be insufficient in itself to ensure their 
health and safety and protection of the environment; steps must be taken to rectify any 
problems identified through the monitoring program. Residents were also concerned 
that the monitoring program would be curtailed or shelved in the event of an economic 


downturn. The residents would like guarantees of an ongoing monitoring program. 


We Question 90. 
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Those interviewed identified the importance of various options or characteristics of a 
monitoring program. Ninety percent (204 respondents) rated regular public reports on 
facility operations as being very important or important. ' Local resident representation 
on a committee responsible for monitoring facility operations was very important or 
important to 86% of the respondents (202).2 


Despite the importance given to community involvement in monitoring, residents re- 
ported skepticism regarding the ability of the community to fulfill this role. A majority of 
those interviewed (56%) did not feel that monitoring by the community would relieve 
their concerns about the safety of the facility.3 The respondents felt that the community 
lacks the expertise needed to monitor the facility and could not afford this expertise 
without financial assistance (32% or 37 respondents). Another 12% (14 respondents) 
qualified their remarks by Suggesting their concerns would be addressed provided that 
knowledgeable people were on the community monitoring committee. Other residents 
commented that a comprehensive monitoring program would be necessary (11% or 13 
respondents). Finally, some respondents argued that a monitoring program is not 
enough to ensure safety or prevent pollution (19% or 22 respondents). 


Experience of Existing Facilities 


At the Tricil facility in Sarnia, a semi-annual sampling and analysis monitoring program 
is Carried out; Tricil has agreed to monitor surface and Subsurface water at the site for 
30 years following site closure. A committee with representation from Tricil, MOE and 
residents was established to monitor the site and activities. The community members 
do not feel confident about the interpretation of the data without a neutral party 
involved; however, they do not have any funds to obtain such assistance. Community 
members concerned about long-term health implications of the facility believe there 
should be additional health studies. 
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Community monitoring is not carried out at the Rollins facility in Baton Rouge. The 


community has requested monitoring and warning equipment on a number of 
occasions but have been turned down due to a lack of funds. A number of individuals 
expressed concern that Rollins may alter its records and logs. Since 1980, there have 


been more than 30 charges laid against Rollins by the State of Louisiana. 


Leachate is monitored at the Rollins facility in Deer Park, Texas, but the company has 
incurred fines for violations of State regulations with respect to monitoring and 
controlling leachate. The State Representative for the area is skeptical about the 


number of violations Rollins is reporting. 


The Ministry of Environment is responsible for monitoring at the Stablex facility in 
Blainville, Quebec and maintains an office on-site. The Ministry monitors waste 
delivered to the facility and leachate in the landfill cells. Initially, a committee of 
citizens, MOE officials, Town officials and Stablex representatives was established to 
deal with concerns and problems. The committee was originally intended to undertake 
some monitoring once the facility was in operation. However, there did not appear to 


be a need for the committee and it is now dormant. 


11.3.10 TRUST 

An underlying theme running through many of the issues discussed above is a distrust 
of or lack of confidence in OWMC/MOE to act in the best interests of the residents and 
the environment. Many residents do not agree with the experts’ contentions that the 
technology would be safe, or that the facility would be managed in a safe manner. 
Sixty percent (60%) of respondents (143) to the resident interviews do not believe that 


the facility will safely dispose of hazardous waste. | 


ike Question 84(f). 
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Residents cite cases where technology has not functioned as predicted or where 


human error has led to the release of toxic materials to the environment. They are 
concerned that employees would be improperly or insufficiently trained and would lack 
commitment to the safety of area residents and the environment. More than half of the 
respondents to the resident interviews (132 or 57%) disagreed that facility operators 
could be relied on to operate it safely. This belief was based on a concern for human 
error (83 or 64% of the respondents) and general lack of trust in the operators (13 or 
10% of respondents). The need for qualified, well trained responsible employees was 
noted by 15 respondents (12%).2 A fear was raised that long-term environmental 
protection would be compromised for short-term economic considerations (for 
example, cost considerations given precedence over maintenance of equipment, 
replacement of malfunctioning equipment, retraining and upgrading of employee skills, 


and safety in the selection of truckers to transport hazardous waste). 


Some residents are not confident that a responsible monitoring program would be 
implemented. Some feel the monitoring program would not be comprehensive, results 
would not be available to the public, or if they were, would be falsified or withheld. 
They worry that actions taken to address problems identified through monitoring would 
be ineffective and that MOE would not enforce regulations. Finally, residents cited 
concern that a commitment to ongoing monitoring would not be given or that the 
monitoring program would be restricted or shelved in the event of an economic 


downturn. 


With regard to compensation, residents were not confident that displaced households 
and those left behind would be treated fairly. Some residents draw their concerns from 
their experience with the provincial expropriation agency (with respect to the widening 


of Highway 20) that left them feeling that they had been unfairly treated. 


That some residents distrust OWMC was reflected in their comments about the siting 


process. 


A. Question 84(g). 
2. Question 84 (g) (i). 
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Comments were expressed regarding apparently conflicting or contradictory 
information; residents indicated they did not trust the information provided by OWNMC, 
as seen in their suggestions that future information be honest and less complex. 
(Twenty-nine (29) or 33% of respondents suggested that OWMC information should be 
honest and less complex. !) Some individuals were convinced that the decision 
regarding the location of the facility had already been made (i.e. a political decision) 
(51 or 43% of respondents?) and that the community would be unable to influence the 


final outcome (122 or 52% of interview respondents3). 


Regardless of the steps taken by OWMC to deal with the risks and impacts of the 
proposed facility, unless this issue of trust is resolved, unnecessary concern and 


anxiety (which could result in negative social impacts) will remain. 


gba be i SOCIAL EQUITY 


The proposed facility is intended to help address the need for appropriate 
management of Ontario's hazardous wastes. The residents of West Lincoln and those 
along the access route are being asked to assume the potential risks and impacts 
associated with the facility on behalf of the residents of Ontario. The proposal 
consequently raises an issue of social equity or justice: should a small group of 
individuals or communities be required to bear these effects for the benefit of the 


general public and the generators of the waste? 


While social equity was not addressed directly in the resident interviews, a review of 
the residents' responses suggests that a sense of unfairness or inequity underlies 
many of their concerns. Respondents felt that OWMC was taking advantage of a small 
rural population or of an area with little political clout.4 Forty-three percent (43%; 51 
respondents) believed that the decision has already been made; 39% (46 


respondents) felt that the decision will be political, made regardless of residents input. 


Question 97b. 
Question 81b. 
Question 81a. 
Question 81b. 
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Another 18% (21 respondents) believed they will not be able to influence the decision 


because of their lack of clout or low population. 


Initial reactions to the announcement of the preferred site included, ‘the process is 
unfair’ and 'why locate the facility in West Lincoln’ when the waste is produced 


elsewhere. 


Comments provided through the public consultation process provide further insight into 
residents’ feelings of unfairness. Local residents would bear the burden of the risks 
and impacts associated with the proposed facility for the benefit of all Ontarians, 
according to some residents. Compounding this unfairness is the fact that the area 
does not benefit from the industry that produces the waste (e.g., through jobs and 
industrial tax revenues). Finally, some residents noted that the process places the 
onus on residents to prove that the OWMC facility would be harmful; this was 
considered as unfair and difficult to do because OWMC has many technical 


consultants and a vast budget compared to the local opposition. 


The proposed facility will create few benefits for the community but will generate risks 
and impacts as well. There is a need to ensure that the residents and municipality are 
left at least as well off after facility development as before. Recognition by OWMC of 
the need to balance social equity with the potential risks and impacts can be 
communicated through the approach taken to deal with anticipated effects of the facility 
and residents concerns. 


Chapter 12 focusses on steps which OWMC should take to address the issues and 
concerns documented in this Chapter, as well as to deal with the potential social 
impacts. Those impact management measures to which OWMC has committed itself 
are identified in the next Chapter, along with those that have been recommended by 


OWMC's consultants but for which no commitment has been made at this time. 


CHAPTER 12 


IMPACT MANAGEMENT MEASURES 


12.1_ INTRODUCTION 


Whether and in what way individuals act on the actual and perceived effects of the 
proposed facility depends to a large extent on the corporate actions taken by OWMC. 
Mitigation measures intended to deal directly with standard impacts are documented in 
Chapter 9. It is the purpose of this chapter to recommend impact management 
measures that would address residual standard impacts, special impacts (discussed in 


Chapter 10), and residents’ concerns and perceptions about the proposed facility. 


The impact management measures recommended in the following are proposed on 
the basis of professional experience and judgement and take into consideration 
residents’ concerns and perceptions and the issues associated with the facility. 
Consideration has also been given to measures Suggested through the public 
consultation process and those implemented at existing waste management facilities. 


The public's suggestions of corporate responses are noted in Table 12.1. 


The impact management measures are also proposed in light of the goals and 
objectives that OWMC is using to guide the decision process with respect to the 
proposed facility. The specific goals in order of importance are: 

1) to minimize risk to human health; 


2) to minimize environmental impact; 
3) to minimize financial costs to OWMC and the people of Ontario. 
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TABLE 12.1 , 
IMPACT MANAGEMENT MEASURES - PUBLI ESTION 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONTAMINATION 


° Provision of alternative water sources if required 
: Community involvement in monitoring stack emissions 
; Grants to cover medical needs 


AGRICULTURAL IMPACTS 


° Liability/;compensation for damage due to spills, crop contamination, loss of 
marketability of produce, reduced productivity 

° Educational program to combat perceived contamination of agricultural products 

° Provision of alternative water supplies if required 

‘ Compensation for break-up of viable farm operations 

° Compensation for farmers who move elsewhere (e.g., to account for higher farm 
prices in other municipalities) 


ECONOMIC IMPACTS 


. Compensation for direct costs and damages 

. Compensation for loss of land value/property value protection 

° Compensation for structural damage to roads and nearby houses due to 
additional truck traffic 

° Compensation for added municipal costs 

° Assist municipality in enhancing industrial development strategy 

° Hire local residents at facility 


TRANSPORTATION 


. Alternative access routes 

° Service roads along access route 

° Regular plowing of sidewalks during winter for pedestrian use (Vineland) 
. Strict enforcement of all transport safety regulations/Spills Bill’ 

. Strict enforcement of use of designated access route 


° Day and time restrictions for transport of waste materials 
. Implement safe speed limits 
° Installation of signs, lights, speed bumps and patrolled crosswalks 


° Educational programs 


ifs Public suggestions of impact management measures were provided through the Phase 4B 
Resident Interviews, Phase 4B Access Route Drop-off Survey, Kitchen Table Meetings, 
One-on-One Interviews, Community Leader Interviews and the OWMC public consultation 
program. 
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Table 12.1 continued 

EMERGENCY PREPAREDNESS 

° Establishment of an emergency response station in Vineland 


° Provision of proper training and full-time firefighters to deal with facility-related 
emergencies 


° Improvements of fire protection and emergency services 
° Provision of on-site emergency teams 
° Financial assistance for improved municipal emergency response 


° Establishment of evacuation procedures (e.g., for Vineland Public School) 


NUISANCE IMPACTS 


° Construct a berm around facility 
° Establish a buffer zone 
° Landscaping of site 


COMPENSATION (GENERAL) 


° Full, fair compensation for displaced households (including relocation costs; 
assistance in moving; compensation for the stress/inconvenience of moving) 

° Compensation for those who remain 

° Compensation for ‘stigma’ effect on community character 

° Clear, responsive mechanisms for obtaining compensation 

° Establish graduated compensation; greater compensation for those nearest the 
site 

. Financial compensation to local community (as opposed to Smithville) 

° Development of research centre 

° Community benefits such as community and recreation facilities and hard service 
improvements 

MONITORING 

: Comprehensive monitoring program 

° Long-term monitoring (site life and post-closure) 

: Guarantees of an ongoing monitoring program 

° Public involvement in monitoring site operations 

° Financial assistance to provide appropriate expertise to represent community 

° Neutral, third party involvement 

. Public release of monitoring results 

° Pre-operational baseline studies 

. Monitoring of health and agriculture, emissions and leachate, social, economic 


and environmental factors 
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In addition, based on numerous interviews with residents and community leaders at 


the sites visited, IER staff have developed several principles to guide the determination 


of impact management options. These are: 
¢ information must be clearly presented. 


* there should be full openness and disclosure of information at all 
times. 


¢ there should be opportunities for each and every individual to have 
access to information, beyond the formal roles that might be given to 
representatives from the municipalities and the Region. 


* there should be community involvement in decisions affecting the 
community. 


¢ there should be neutral third party involvement. 


The impact management measures should aim to minimize the public's distrust in 
OWNC and the management of the site. The overriding goal should be to leave the 
residents and the community at least as well-off following facility development as they 
were before. 


The following sections identify corporate responses for the relevant social impacts, 
issues and public concerns. Key points concerning the recommendations are 
highlighted for each. 


Impact management measures addressing natural environment risks and impacts, 
agricultural impacts, economic impacts and transportation risks and impacts are 
documented in the relevant reports (Ecologistics Ltd. 1988; Gartner Lee Ltd. 1987; M.M 
Dillon Ltd. 1987; Morehouse Economic Planning Consultants 1987). Public concerns 
and perceptions relating to these impact areas, however, could have ramifications for 
social impacts, depending upon the actions residents take in response to their 
concerns. Where appropriate, impact management measures have been 
recommended to address these concerns. Concerns relating to environmental risks 
and impacts are addressed under ‘Concern for health and safety’; transportation risks 
and impacts, under ‘concern for safety - transportation issues’. Impact management 


measures for property value impacts, an economic issue, are dealt with also. 
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OWNC has given its commitment to a number of the impact management measures 


noted. These measures are distinguished from those which have not received OWMC 


commitment. 


12.2 RESIDUAL IMPACTS 


Residual impacts might include noise, odour, dust, visual intrusion, lighting, and other 
unanticipated nuisance impacts. 

* Complaint procedure 

* Direct response to nuisance 

¢ Opportunity to relocate 


* Cash payments for residual impacts 
¢ Monitoring of nuisance impacts 


It is anticipated that OWMC will do whatever is reasonable to mitigate nuisance 
impacts. Nonetheless, it is likely that some residual impacts will remain. Furthermore, 
although OWMC has endeavoured to identify all impacts that would result from facility 
development, it is conceivable that unexpected impacts will occur. It is important then, 
to establish impact management measures to address post-mitigation nuisance 


impacts. 


A complaint procedure would provide residents with a means for redress. The 
complaint procedure should be clearly defined, easily understood and widely 
disseminated to the public. Complaints should be responded to quickly and the 
process for resolving complaints should be fair. Results of any investigations should 


be reported to the complainant. 


The committee responsible for administration of the complaint procedure should 


include one or more neutral third parties, and OWMC and community representatives. 


Where no further mitigation measures are feasible, consideration should be given to 
providing cash payments for residual impacts. This form of compensation should be 
considered only after the full range of mitigation options have been investigated and 


implemented to the greatest extent possible. 
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lf further mitigation or cash payments are unacceptable, the opportunity to relocate 


should be provided if the individual so wishes. 


These impact management measures should apply to all households affected by 
residual nuisance impacts. Monitoring of the nuisance impacts should be undertaken 
to ensure that: (1) the impacts are occurring as predicted; and (2) the mitigation 
measures are functioning as expected. Adjustments should be made to the direct 
impact zone! as required on the basis of the monitoring results. Figure 12.1 shows the 


direct impact zone as defined at the time of writing. 


A link should be established between the complaints bureau and all monitoring 
committees. Complaints can provide useful information with respect to adjustments to 
the monitoring program (e.g., other nuisances to be monitored, changes to the area 


over which monitoring should occur). 


12.3. PROPERTY VALUES 


° Property value protection program 
° Monitoring of property values 


OWMC has developed a Property Value Protection Program.¢ All properties within the 
direct impact zone will be covered by the Program, which will guarantee fair market 
value to owners of these properties. If an owner tries to sell the property and cannot 
obtain fair market value, the Corporation will purchase the property at fair market price. 
The properties will then be resold on the open market; the Program will apply to future 
as well as existing owners (OWMC 1988). 


Within the direct impact zone are a number of properties where impacts will probably 
remain at unacceptable levels even after mitigation. OWMC has established a ‘buy-out 
policy’ for these properties. Essentially, the Corporation will hold discussions with 
these homeowners; part of these activities will include a proposal to buy the properties 
directly. OWMC will also assist these households with relocation costs. 


ile The direct impact zone is described elsewhere (Ontario Waste Management Corporation 1987 and 
1988). Zone boundaries will provide the basis for some forms of impact management measures. 
a The program is described in detail elsewhere (Ontario Waste Management Corporation 1987 and 


1988). 
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Details of the program should be clearly set out and available to the public. Residents’ 
applications under the property value protection program should be dealt with within a 
fair time period. Property values will be monitored and the boundaries of the direct 
impact zone (and thus the property value protection program) adjusted on the basis of 
the findings. Findings should be publicly available. 


12.4 NCERN FOR HEALTH AND SAFETY 


° Comprehensive, multidisciplinary monitoring program 

° Monitoring committee with third party involvement 

° Regular public release of monitoring data 

° Monitoring of well-water and surface water for individual 


properties within a pre-determined zone 
° Employee training and upgrading 


° Community review of operations and response to mishaps 
° Emergency response plan 
° Public information programs 


° Facility newsletter 

° Facility tours 

° Visitor centre 

° Liaison with industry and government officials re: waste 
production and policies 


The public's concerns encompass the potential for environmental contamination and 
the ensuing risk to health and safety. A related issue is the concern for the safe 
operation and maintenance of the facility, and in particular, the potential implications of 


human error. 


To alleviate residents’ fear and distrust, impact management measures should be 
guided by the principles of public access to information, the need for a trusted, 
objective source of information and the need for a guarantee of health and safety. 
Several options are available. Extensive employee training and upgrading programs 
and incentives encouraging safe operational practices would minimize the potential for 
human error and promote employee commitment to the safety of the community. 
Regular review and revisions of safety procedures should be an integral part of site 


operations and management. 
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Community review of operations and response to mishaps would aid in reducing the 
public's distrust of the facility management and their fear for safety. Similarly, a 
comprehensive multidisciplinary monitoring program would ensure early detection of 
any environmental problems and thus reduce the potential for risks to health. A 
monitoring committee with neutral third party and community involvement and regular 
release of information to the public would help dispell residents concerns. Public 
information programs (perhaps on safety measures or OWMC's emergency response 
capability), | facility tours, a visitor centre and a facility newsletter would provide 
awareness of the facility's safety and remove some of the mystery out of the technology 


and site operations. 


OWMC's mandate includes exploring alternative means of managing hazardous 
waste. OWMC could pursue this area of its mandate through liaison with industry and 
government officials to examine alternatives such as ways to reduce waste production, 


control of products on the market or new technologies. 


12.5 CONCERN FOR HEALTH AND SAFETY - 
TRANSPORTATION 


* Improvements to signs/signals, pedestrian crossings 

* Complaints mechanism 

* Community monitoring committee to review complaints, operating 
procedures, mishaps, trucker training program 

* Driver training (including emergency response training and procedures 
to ensure use of designated access route) 

* Emergency response capability along access route (training and 
equipment for local firefighters) 

* Emergency response plan | 

* Ongoing discussions with police, fire and regional officials to monitor 
transportation experiences 

* Public information 

* Regional Emergency Response Unit 


be Refer to Section 12.8 for emergency preparedness impact management options. 
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Public concerns regarding this issue include the potential for accidents, spills and 
leaks, driving practices of truck drivers and municipal emergency response capability. 
A number of measures can be implemented to minimize the potential for traffic mishaps 


or more serious incidents. 


Safe truck driving practices can be promoted by training the drivers in procedures 
relating to the use of the access route and in safe driving habits. Incentives could be 
offered to encourage safe driving practices and measures implemented to deal with 
drivers who fail to follow procedures or choose not to use the designated access route. 
These measures would help ensure that the OWMC'S policies related to transportation 


and the access route are followed. 


To address concerns for emergency response capability, residents should be advised 
through a public information program of the level of emergency preparedness of both 
OWNMC and the municipality. In addition, truck drivers should be trained in emergency 
response. ! 


A complaint procedure, such as that recommended for facility operations, would 
provide residents with a mechanism through which their grievances could be 
addressed. 


A community monitoring committee should be established to hear complaints, review 
operating procedures, mishaps and driver training programs. Monitoring committee 
membership should include a neutral third party, agreed upon by the municipalities 
and OWMC. 


Transportation experiences could be monitored through ongoing discussions with 


police, fire and regional officials. 


ie Refer to Section 12.8 for the discussion on impact management measures for emergency 
preparedness. 
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Acknowledging that the communities along the access route, particularly Vineland, 
have significant problems related to existing Regional Road 24 traffic, OWMC could 
play an important role in improving safety and relieving the public's concerns. 
Dangerous or potentially dangerous locations along the access route are known (e.g., 
the hill at Regional Road 81 and road crossings at Vineland Public School). OWMC 
should encourage or assist the municipalities and Region in improving the safety of 


these road sections. Trouble spots should be monitored. 
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° Small claims fund 
° Widely disseminated guidelines and procedures for compensation under small 


claims fund 


The potential exists for minor facility-related accidents resulting in property damage. 
Such incidents could arise from construction activities, facility operations (including 
waste transport) and post-closure activities. To provide compensation for property 
damage, a small claims fund should be established. The fund would preclude lengthy 
and costly court proceedings and provide residents with a means of redress in a 


non-confrontational environment. 


Requests for compensation under the fund should be responded to quickly and the 
process for resolving claims should be fair. A neutral third party, agreed upon by the 
municipalities and OWMC, should administer the small claims fund. Guidelines and 
procedures relating to the fund should be widely distributed to the public and should 
be clear and easy to understand. 


42.7 COMMUNITY CHARACTER/SATISF ACTION 
WITH COMMUNITY AS A PLACE TO LIVE! 


° Cooperate with local/regional officials to meet plans and policies 
. Maintain unused OWMC lands in agriculture 

° Multidisciplinary monitoring program 

° Regular public release of monitoring data 


i This includes concern for effects on agricultural produce sales. 
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° Monitoring of community changes 

° Monitoring of environmental conditions 

° Ongoing discussions with the Ontario Ministry of Agriculture and Food 
and Federation of Agriculture to ensure produce marketability 

° Cooperate with provincial, regional and municipal officials to 
help achieve plans and policies 

° Research and development centre 


Several options are available to OWMC to help preserve the rural-agricultural 
character of the area and develop a positive perception of the community. These 
include cooperation with provincial, regional and local government officials to help 
achieve the intent of relevant plans and policies. Any unused OWMC lands could be 
kept in agricultural use to maintain continuity in land use. A multidisciplinary 
monitoring program can ensure that any community or environmental changes are 
identified and dealt with promptly before becoming severe and significantly altering the 
character of the area and the quality of life. Public release of monitoring results would 
keep residents informed of site operations and effects, hopefully minimizing their 
distrust of OWMC and thereby enhance their satisfaction with the area as a place to 


live. 


Concern has been expressed that the public-at-large will perceive the area's 
agricultural produce as unsafe. Ongoing discussions with the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Food and agricultural organizations could help reduce the potential for public 


misconceptions. 


Consideration should be given to the development of a research and development 
centre in the Township of West Lincoln, directed towards the management of 
hazardous waste. Such a facility could help promote the area as a leader in 


environmental management. 
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AZ: MERGENCY PREPAREDNES 


° Maintenance of on-site emergency response teams 

° Development of a facility emergency response plan 

° Assistance to municipalities (financial and otherwise) to upgrade their 
emergency response capabilities (equipment, manpower, training) 

: Assistance to municipalities in developing emergency response plans 

° Public awareness program 

° Initiate discussions to develop an agreement of cooperation 
between the municipalities, Region of Niagara and OWMC with 
respect to emergency response 


° Regular review and upgrading of emergency response plans and 
procedures 

° Participation in regular exercises to practice emergency response 

° Training of truck drivers and site employees in emergency response 

° Implementation of measures to ensure quick identification of materials 
involved in an emergency on-site or along the access road 

° Regional emergency response unit 


In keeping with its goals to minimize risks to health and safety and to minimize 
environmental impacts, OWMC should ensure that appropriate emergency response 
capabilities are available on-site and in the communities along the access route. 
OWNMC should develop a facility emergency response plan and maintain on-site 
emergency response teams. The Corporation's emergency response plan should be 
available to the public so that in the event of an emergency residents are aware of the 
information they would obtain and actions they should take. 


Off-site emergencies are the responsibility of other agencies (e.g., local fire 
departments, Regional Police Force), but these agencies may not have the capability 
to respond to emergencies related to the OWMC facility. Assistance should be 
provided to the communities along the access route and at the site to ensure sufficient 
preparedness and a competent response. Although the preparation of an emergency 
response plan is usually a municipal responsibility, OWMC can play a significant role 


in ensuring that appropriate plans are developed by providing financial or technical 
assistance or both. 
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Emergency response Capability is a function of appropriate equipment, manpower and 


training. OWMC should be prepared to offer assistance to the municipalities so that 
they can upgrade their emergency response resources. It is important that municipal 
front-line responders receive regular training. OWMC should consider the provision of 


financial assistance for emergency training or offer training courses, or both. 


OWMC on-site response teams should receive continual training to upgrade their 
Skills. Emergency response training could also be extended to on-site employees and 
the truck drivers. 


Regular review and update of plans and procedures, and regular exercises to test 
response capabilities are two important aspects of emergency response 
preparedness. OWMC should undertake both activities and encourage the 
municipalities to do likewise. Arrangements should also be made for joint emergency 


response exercises, involving the municipalities and OWMC. 


Information should be provided to the public so that residents are aware of the 
emergency response capabilities of their municipality and OWMC and the actions that 


residents should take in the event of an emergency. 


As part of OWMC's site operation procedures, measures should be implemented to 
assist in quick identification of waste materials involved in any spills, leaks or 
accidents, both on-site and along the access route. OWMC will attempt to schedule all 
waste and material deliveries to the facility about a week in advance. This prior 
knowledge (of the wastes and materials scheduled to arrive) will assist in emergency 


preparedness. 


A Regional Emergency Response Unit, made available for use throughout the Region, 
would augment emergency preparedness particularly for incidents involving 
dangerous or hazardous goods. OWMC could encourage the establishment of such a 
unit. The unit could be stationed in a central location such as Vineland, thus providing 


additional emergency response capability for any OWMC-related incidents. 
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12. R 


Stress experienced by residents will be attributable to their perceptions of the facility 
and its risks, and once the facility is constructed, any problems that occur and OWMC's 
response to the problems and public concerns. Stress will also be influenced by the 
residents’ perceived lack of control, the trust and credibility of OWMC and the quality of 
information received about the facility. As noted in Chapter 10, stress can be 
addressed in part by increasing public control, ensuring the safety of residents and 


providing ongoing operational information. 


The impact management measures, including the monitoring program, implemented 
by OWMC will contribute towards minimizing the stress experienced within the 
community. In particular, a number of measures recommended elsewhere in this 
chapter to address other social impacts and issues will assist in reducing stress or the 
potential for stress, either directly or indirectly. Ongoing operational information can be 
provided to the public through a public awareness program of activities and 
operations, facility newsletters, facility tours and/or a visitors centre. Public release of 
monitoring data will keep the community informed of the facility's operating record. 
Efforts to promote public awareness of the emergency response programs and 
procedures in place (on-site and in the municipalities) and safety measures taken at 
the facility and along the access route should be considered. 


Community review of facility operations and involvement in the mcnitoring program 
can provide the community with a measure of control over the quality of the 
environment. A mechanism for dealing with public complaints and concerns, such as a 
complaints bureau, with well-defined and accepted procedures can provide a measure 
of public control. Fair and prompt dealings with any problems and public concerns and 


third party involvement in the monitoring program will assist towards public trust in, and 
credibility of, OWMC. 


Zot 
12.1 MMUNITY STABILITY AND COHESION 


Community stability and cohesion will be affected through responses taken by 
individuals on the basis of their perceptions of the facility and the risks and impacts 
associated with it (e.g., through out-migration or withdrawal from the community). 
Hence impact management measures should implemented which aim to maintain 
residents’ satisfaction with the community (e.g., their desire to stay in the community) 
and their involvement in the community. Such measures will include those which 
maintain or enhance the attributes of the community valued by the residents, reduce 
the disruption experienced by residents, ensure their safety, and provide a positive 
image of the facility. Like stress, many of the impact management measures 
implemented to address other impacts, risks and issues will indirectly address impacts 
on stability and cohesion. These include measures to address residual nuisance 
impacts, a comprehensive, multi-disciplinary monitoring program with community 
involvement and public release of monitoring data. Steps which promote public 
information and awareness of facility operations and activities, safety and emergency 
response measures, including facility newsletters and tours, will keep the community 
well-informed. Similarly, good community relations, including fair and prompt 
responses to complaints and concerns of individuals will provide a more positive 


image of the facility. 


To help OWMC employees who move into the community to become involved in the 
community, packages of information on community groups and facilities and services 
could be provided by OWMC. 


12.11 MONITORING 


12.11.1 INTRODUCTION 


OWMC has given its commitment to the establishment of a monitoring program. The 
purpose of such a program is to ensure that the facility is functioning properly, that the 
mitigation measures are effective and that any unanticipated problems are identified 
and addressed. A monitoring program provides assurance that the facility is safe and 


will not adversely affect the community. 
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The following discussion is divided into two parts. The first, Section 12.11.2, describes 
the general characteristics on which OWMC's monitoring program should be based in 
order to address the community's concerns. Section 12.11.3 identifies the 


recommended social monitoring program. 
12.11.2 .MONITORING PROGRAM CHARACTERISTIC 


It is recommended that OWMC's monitoring program include the following 


characteristics: 
¢ comprehensiveness 


* monitoring during the construction, site operations, decommissioning and 
post-closure phases of the project 


* pre-operational baseline monitoring 
* guarantees of an on-going program 
* public involvement 

* neutral, third party involvement 


* public release of monitoring results 


The monitoring program should be designed to respond to expressed community 
concerns in terms of: areas to be monitored (e.g., health, agricultural product 
contamination, property values, nuisance impacts, transport of waste materials, facility 
operations) and the approach to be taken (e.g., roles and responsibilities of the public, 


OWNC and other individuals/organizations, public release of information). 


To ensure public acceptability and consideration of the public's concerns, the 
monitoring program should be developed in discussion with the community. A formal 
agreement should be made with the Township of West Lincoln and the Region of 
Niagara that includes definitions of community involvement, design of the monitoring 
program, structure of monitoring committees and the role of any neutral third parties. 
The agreement would provide guarantees of an On-going program and establish an 
accepted and understood process for dealing with impacts. 


Saul fa 


The monitoring committees (and monitoring program) must have the public's 
confidence. All committees monitoring the OWMC facility should have representatives 
from the municipalities, the Region and the local community. There should be neutral 
third part involvement, both on the committees and in interpreting the monitoring 
results for the community. The roles and responsibilities of the committee members 
should be clearly defined and widely known. The responsibilities of the committees 
should include modification of the direct impact zone and other OWMC impact 


management policies and programs based on the monitoring results. 


Results of monitoring activities should be widely disseminated to the public through 


such vehicles as public libraries and the media. 


Monitoring should be conducted during the pre-operational, construction, site 
operations, and decommissioning/post-closure phases. Pre-operational monitoring is 
important because the data gathered during the other project phases will be compared 
against the social characteristics of the community as established through 
pre-operational monitoring in order to identify any changes attributable to the OWMC 
facility. 


Finally, the monitoring program should be flexible so that changes can be made as 


new issues and concerns arise or in response to the results of the program. 


P2443 OCIAL MONITORING PROGRAM 


The specific goals of the social monitoring program are to: 


* determine whether impacts are occurring as predicted, i.e., to measure actual 
impacts against predicted impacts; 


¢ identify any unanticipated impacts; 


* provide an early warning of impacts so that contingency measures can be 
implemented; 


* provide guidance for impact management measures and assistance 
in planning for, and adopting to, project-related changes; 


* determine the effectiveness of impact management measures; 


API tei: 
* ensure compliance with agreed upon measures, 


- establish baseline data on actual social impacts to increase general 
knowledge of social impacts related to hazardous waste management 
facilities. 


Monitoring social impacts is particularly important because of the uncertainty 
associated with the special impacts and the limitations to the current understanding 
and available research regarding social impacts of hazardous waste management 
facilities. Table 12.2 identifies the range of parameters for a social monitoring 
program. The rationale for each parameter is provided, along with suggested 
measures, area of coverage and the suggested monitoring frequency. The actual 
indicators that would be monitored should be determined by discussions between 


OWNMCG, the Township of West Lincoln and the Region of Niagara. 


It is important to note that a number of the monitoring parameters recommended in 
other consultants reports relate to the social monitoring program . For example, the 
monitoring of nuisance impacts (e.g., noise, dust) relates directly to the monitoring of 
disruptions of daily activities experienced by residents. A number of these monitoring 
parameters are included in Table 12.2 because of their social importance; they are 


listed under the headings of transportation, emergency preparedness and land use. 


As a final consideration, the public has requested on a number of occasions that 
OWNMC undertake health monitoring. This should not be an OWMC responsibility, but 
as a good corporate citizen, it is suggested the OWMC play a catalytic role in 
promoting community health monitoring by assuming the responsibility of bringing 


together the appropriate agencies to see that health studies are done. 


12.11.4 NCLUSION 


The corporate response taken to address any problems identified through the 
monitoring program will influence the residents’ perceptions of the facility and some of 
the potentially negative actions and attitudes that could result should be avoided. 


Implementation of a monitoring program that possesses the characteristics identified in 
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Section 12.11.2 and incorporates the parameters recommended above should 
contribute towards an increase in public confidence in OWMC as a responsible 


corporate citizen. 


12.12 NCLUSION 


As of February 1988, OWMC has committed itself to some of the impact management 
measures described above; confirmation of the impact management measures to be 
implemented is subject to cabinet approval. Other impact management measures 
recommended by OWMC consultants are under consideration, but have not received 
OWMC commitment at this time. Table 12.3 indicates the status of the impact 
management measures suggested above. Details of these various measures can be 


found in Volume V, Site Assessment, of the OWMC Environmental Assessment (1988). 


abe Ae 


TABLE 12.3 
TAT F IMPACT MA EMENT MEASURES FOR IAL IMPACT 


RESIDUAL IMPACTS 
WM mmitmen 
* mitigation of nuisance impacts 
* property value protection program 
* special case policy 


* complaint procedure with third party involvement 
* monitoring of nuisance impacts 


No OWMC Commitment 


* cash payments for residual impacts | 
* opportunity to relocate 


PROPERTY VALUES 
OWM mmitment 


* property value protection program 
* monitoring of property value in the local community and along the access route 


CONCERN FOR HEALTH AND SAFETY 


WM mitmen 
. financial security and mechanisms for resolving claims (liabilities, small claims 
and long-term environmental impairment)® 
. comprehensive, multidisciplinary monitoring program 
° monitoring committee with third party involvement 
° regular public release of monitoring data 
° monitoring of well-water and surface water (for individual properties within a 


pre-determined zone) 
° employee training and upgrading 
° community review of operations and response to mishaps 
2 establish an emergency response plan 
. public information programs 


. facility newsletter 

° facility tours 

a OWMC's ‘Special Case Policy’ may apply in some of these cases; for more detail, see Ontario Waste 
Management Corporation, n i he Ontario W M men rporation - 
Ph B Publi Itati ite A ings. 1987, Section 14.4 or Ontario Waste 
Management Corporation 1988. 

2; See Ontario Waste Management Corporation, 1987, Section 14.3, for more detail, or Ontario Waste 


Management Corporation, 1988. 
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Table 12.3 continued 


: maintain liaison with industry and government officials re: waste production and 
policies 
: visitor centre 


CONCERN FOR HEALTH AND SAFETY - TRANSPORTATION 


OWMC Commitment 


. financial security and mechanisms for resolving claims (liabilities, small claims 
and long-term environmental impairment) 


° improvements to signs/signals, pedestrian crossings 
° complaints mechanism 
. community monitoring committee 


° driver training (including emergency response training and procedures to ensure 
use of designated access route) 

. contractual agreements with waste generators and haulers to ensure use of 
designated access route 

° attempt to secure appropriate provincial legislation for formal designation of the 
access route to allow police enforcement 


° monitor accident/spill frequencies for each generator/transporter to detect 
accident/spill prone shippers 

. provision of assistance to municipalities to upgrade their emergency response 
capabilities 

. assist in development of emergency response training 

. assist municipality in formulation of and participation in emergency response 
plan 


. ongoing discussion with police, fire and regional officials to monitor 
transportation experiences 

. develop and/or assist with the development of public awareness and education 
programs concerning emergency procedures applicable to in-transit spills of 
special wastes 


No OWMC Commitment 


° ensure emergency response capability along access route (training and 
equipment for local responders); OWMC will assist, if needed, by providing 


assistance with training of personnel, selection and acquisition of equipment and 
provision of technical advice. 


. Regional Emergency Response Unit 
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Table 12.3 continued 
OTHER FACILITY-RELATED ACCIDENTS 
WM mmitmen 
° financial security and mechanisms for resolving claims (liabilities, small claims 
and long-term environmental impairment) 


. special case policy 
. widely disseminated guidelines for small claims 


COMMUNITY CHARACTER/SATISFACTION 
WITH COMMUNITY AS PLACE TO LIVE 


WM mmitmen 
° cooperate with local/regional officials to meet plans and policies 
° maintain unused OWMC lands in agriculture 
: establish comprehensive, multidisciplinary monitoring program to extend over 
site life and post-closure phases (would include biophysical and socio-economic 
factors) 
. regular public release of monitoring data 


. undertake ongoing discussions with OMAF and the Federation of Agriculture to 
ensure produce marketability 


No OWMC Commitment 
° research and development centre 
EMERGENCY PREPAREDNESS 


OWMC Commitment 


° maintenance of on-site emergency response teams 

° development of facility emergency response plan 

° provide assistance to municipalities to upgrade their emergency response 
capabilities (equipment and training) and plans; provide technical advice 

. establish public awareness program 

. initiate discussions to develop an agreement of cooperation between the 
municipalities, the Region of Niagara and OWMC with respect to emergency 
response 

° regular review and upgrading of emergency response plan and procedures 


° participation in regular exercises to practise emergency response 

° training of truck drivers and site employees in emergency response 

° implementation of measures to ensure quick identification of materials involved in 
an emergency on-site or along the access route 
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The closure of the facility will result in changes in the social environment. With the 
cessation of facility and site operations, some social impacts will no longer occur, while 
others will change. The decommissioning and post-closure activities (e.g., dismantling 
of the buildings, rehabilitation of the site) could create new social impacts. The social 
impacts which might be expected are discussed in this chapter along with the steps 
that OWMC should consider to manage the impacts and the principles which should 


guide OWMC's response. 


Since the date of decommissioning is unknown (other than it will be at least 20 years 
from initial operation), it is difficult to establish the social conditions which would prevail 
at the time in the local community. Also, it is premature for details to be available on 
decommissioning and post-closure activities. Consequently, the discussion that 
follows is general in nature. However, the discussion identifies probable social 
impacts and areas of concern which can be used to guide the planning and 
implementation of decommissioning and post-closure and responses which OWMC 


should consider. 


13.2 ASSUMPTIONS 


To assist in the discussion, the following assumptions have been made: 


¢ The current Official Plan for the Township of West Lincoln envisions 
that the area in the vicinity of the preferred site will remain 
rural-agricultural in nature. No significant deviations from this are 
anticipated at the time of decommissioning. 


* Decommissioning activities of dismantling of buildings and reclaiming 
the landfill and central operations area are assumed to occur over a 
short time period. 


* The land use on-site following closure is assumed to be compatible 
with surrounding land uses and the character of the area. 
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13.3 DECOMMISSIONIN 


Decommissioning involves the dismantling and removal of buildings, removal and 
clean-up of any contaminated areas and development of plans for monitoring, 
maintenance and the future use of the site (post-closure). The program of 
decommissioning will result in changes in the social impacts. As plant and site 
operations cease, some social impacts would be eliminated or reduced; there will no 
longer be disruptions due to noise and dust from plant and landfill operations and truck 
traffic. With no truck deliveries (of hazardous waste and process materials such as 
additives and reagents), any effects associated with the truck traffic would no longer be 
experienced by residents and community and recreation features located along the 
access route. As the plant is dismantled and the landfill and central operating areas 
graded and revegetated, the visual character of the site would become more 
compatible with the surrounding landscape. Night lighting would be limited to that 


required for security purposes only. 


While many of the social impacts associated with the facility operations will no longer 
occur or will be reduced in magnitude, a number of impacts related to 
decommissioning could be introduced. The potential impacts would fall largely into 
three categories: disruptive types of impacts (disruption of day-to-day activities and 
disruption of operations of community and recreation features) resulting from activities 
associated with the dismantling of buildings, grading and reclaiming of the landfill and 
central operations area, and any remedial actions of coritaminated areas; impacts on 
OWMC employees and their families resulting from the loss of jobs and the possible 
need to move to find new employment; and impacts on the community (stability, 
cohesion, character) and community and recreation features (loss of demand) due to 


any out-migration of OWMC employees in search of new jobs. 


The first category of impacts, disruption of day-to-day activities and/or the use and 
enjoyment of property and disruption of operations of community and recreation 
features, would be similar to those associated with construction activities, including 


disruption due to noise and dust from trucks and heavy equipment. The magnitude of 
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the impacts would be comparable to that of construction activities and the duration 
relatively short-term, i.e., the time required to complete the dismantling of buildings, 


reclaim the site and undertake any remedial actions. 


An estimated 151 employees directly employed by OWMC, including 60 in West 
Lincoln, will require new jobs (Morehouse Economic Planning Consultants 1987)1. 
The social implications are two-fold: for the employees and their families, and for the 
community. The significance of the social impacts will depend upon a number of 
circumstances, some of which OWMC could influence. The amount of lead time and 
notice given to employees and the community, the manner in which jobs are phased 
out and the assistance offered to employees in finding new positions and/or retraining 
will influence the difficulties experienced. The prevailing employment and economic 
conditions in the local community and Niagara Region, will determine the availability of 
employment, the ease in which OWMC employees obtain new positions and the need 
to move outside the area for new employment. For some households, the search fora 
new job may require moving from their community resulting in a potential loss of 
support and ties to a familiar surrounding at a time when these are most needed. The 
characteristics of the employees and their families and their attachment to place will 
influence the difficulties they encounter. Difficulties may be especially significant for 
long-term residents - for example, those who lived in the local community prior to the 
development of the OWMC facility - who may find it necessary to leave the area to 
obtain new employment. 


The number of resident employees who must, or choose to, leave the area for new 
employment and their involvement in the community could have implications for the 
Stability and cohesion of the area and the use of local community and recreation 
facilities. The degree of impact would be determined by the number of residents who 
leave and their involvement in the community and use of local facilities and any 
in-migration of new residents which occurs to replace OWMC employees who leave. 
However, not all OWMC employees are expected to live in West Lincoln and the local 
community, and of those who do, not all will move; consequently, it is unlikely that 
out-migration will be significant. 


“he These values represent employment levels at the 150,000 t/a level of operation. 
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By way of comparison, the social implications of lost employment due to closure of the 
OWNC facility will be less severe than those experienced by isolated communities 


whose economic base and residents’ welfare are dependent upon one industry. 
4 POST-CL RE 


Post-closure activities involve the monitoring and maintenance of the site. The 
potential social impacts of post-closure would generally be limited to the disruption of 
daily activities and disruption of operations of community and recreation features 
although the level and extent of disruption would likely be minimal. On-site lighting 
would be restricted to that required for security. The reclaimed site, consisting of 
graded revegetated areas, a small storage building required for monitoring and 
maintenance, and security fencing around the site perimeter, would be relatively 
visually compatible with the surrounding area. On-site activities are not expected to 
produce nuisances such as noise, odour or dust and consequently would not result in 
the disruption of residents’ daily activities or disruption of operations of community and 


recreation features. 


It is assumed that the potential redevelopment of the site, possibly after 25 years of 
closure, would be compatible with surrounding land uses and the goals of the 


community, and consequently should be in keeping with the character of the area. 


Additional disruption could occur should remedial actions be required - on-site and/or 
off-site - if a problem is identified through the monitoring program. The social impacts 
could range from disruptions created by corrective actions to broader implications 
experienced by residents and the community, such as if water supplies are interrupted. 
Social impacts resulting from the public's responses to any real or perceived risks will 
depend on the extent of a problem, the speed of response, actions taken and 
openness with, and involvement of, the public and the assistance provided to those 
affected. However, given the measures being taken in the selection of the site, the 
planning and development of the proposed facility, and the planned monitoring 
program, the likelihood of problems occurring that pose risk to human health and the 


environment should be minimized. 
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13.5 IMPACT MANAGEMENT MEASURES 


A number of steps can be taken by OWMC to minimize the potential negative effects 
and enhance the potential positive effects of the decommissioning and post-closure 
activities. Generally, the measures recommended below reflect and provide a 
continuation of the impact management measures and policies to which OWMC is 


committed or which have been recommended to OWMC by its consultants. 


13.5.1 DECOMMISSIONIN 
The following measures are recommended to OWMC for the potential impacts 


associated with decommissioning. 


Potential disruption of day-to-day activities and/or the use 
and enjoyment of property and the disruption of operations 
of community and recreation features 


The potential impacts associated with the decommissioning activities are comparable 
to those of construction activities and hence similar impact management measures 
would be appropriate. In particular, the following measures are suggested for 


consideration. 
* ensure that heavy equipment comply with MOE noise standards; 


* restrict decommissioning activities to the daytime shift; 


* apply appropriate ground cover and mitigation measures for exposed soil to 
minimize dust generation; 


* provide a mechanism for public complaints to be heard and addressed. 


Potential Social Impacts Resulting 
from the Loss of Employment 


Recommended measures to deal with potential impacts resulting from the loss of 
employment are as follows. 


* provide sufficient lead time for employees and the community regarding 
closure to allow for enough time to make appropriate plans and adjustments; 
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* provide assistance to employees in obtaining new jobs. Assistance could 
include time off for interviews, guidance in writing resumes and attending job 
interviews; an active search by OWMC on behalf of employees for job 
opportunities and retraining; 


* on-going monitoring of employment opportunities and trends; 


* where possible, encourage those living in the municipality to stay. For 
example, by providing assistance in finding employment within commuting 
distance. 


Itis also recommended that steps be taken to: 


* ensure opportunities for dialogue with the residents and the Municipality 
regarding the future use of the site so that the end use is consistent with 
community goals; 


* ensure public involvement in the planning for decommissioning and 
post-closure, including the monitoring program. 


13.5.2 POST-CLOSURE 


The following measures are recommended to address the potential impacts associated 


with post-closure. 


* establish a mechanism for public review of monitoring results and the 
monitoring program; 


* provide for third party involvement in monitoring activities to ensure 
independent objective monitoring studies; 


* establish a mechanism for public input to decisions regarding remedial 
actions which affect them or interim measures taken (for example, the 
provision of a short-term alternative supply of water to nearby farms and 
residences if present water supply is interrupted); 


¢ establish a fund to ensure that the financial means are available to maintain 


an on-going monitoring program and fund any required remedial actions; 


* respond quickly and in an open manner to any problems or public concerns 
that are identified; 
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apply appropriate measures to minimize the potential for disruption of 
day-to-day activities and/or the use and enjoyment of property and potential 
for disruption of operations of community and recreation features, resulting 
from remedial actions. As the nature of any remedial actions is unknown, 
specific measures can not be identified. However, the measures would be 
similar to those recommended for decommissioning activities and 


construction impacts. 


CHAPTER 14 


SOCIAL IMPACT ASSESSMENT OF THE 
WMC FACILITY INWEST LINCOLN: CONCLUSION 


The proposed OWMC facility will create a number of nuisance effects which will directly 
affect about 50 households. These nuisance effects include noise, dust, odour, lighting 
and visual impacts, and will affect the residences closest to the site more severely. In 
addition, the facility may create some minor nuisance effects beyond those 
households that have been defined as being within the direct impact zone. 
Households outside that zone and along the access roads will clearly notice OWMC 
activity as a result of seeing the incinerator stack and/or truck traffic bound for the 
facility. However, such impacts are expected to be minor and are no different from the 
impacts related to any industrial development in a community. As indicated in 
Appendix F, the social impacts experienced during Year 10 (300,000 t/a) operations 


are not significantly different than for Year 5 (150,000 t/a) operations. 


A substantial impact will be the change in the character of the area in the vicinity of the 
site from that of a rural-agricultural community to one with a major industrial 
development in its midst. This development will alter the character of the surrounding 
community and therefore, potentially, the level of satisfaction residents feel toward the 
community. This impact would be similar to that which any other large industry might 


have on such a community. 
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These impacts, both in terms of nuisance effects and change in character may directly 
affect a few hundred people. Those affected will respond by either moving out or 


remaining in the community. 


From our analysis it is clear that the standard impacts that are predicted from this 
hazardous waste management facility are not substantially different, and in fact may 
be less, than those experienced with other large industrial plants or public utilities 
such as airports or power plants. However, as documented in Chapters 2 and 3, a 
hazardous waste management facility is a substantially different kind of enterprise 
which brings with it a whole range of special impacts resulting from fears, concerns 
and perceptions about the effect of the facility on human health, safety and the 
community in general. Special impacts have been documented in Chapter 10 and the 


public concerns and perceptions in Chapter 11. 


Dealing with the special impacts is of the greatest importance in the overall 
assessment of the social impact of the proposed facility. Since the special impacts are 
the result of individual behaviour based on perceptions, fears and concerns, it is 
incumbent on OWMC to take all the reasonable steps possible to deal effectively with 
the perceptions, fears and concerns of the residents. As noted in Chapter 12, it is 
important that a broad range of impact management strategies be implemented by 
OWNMC in order to minimize the impacts that might occur if individuals and households 
make decisions about their future in the community based on fears and perceptions 
about the facility. 


It is evident from visits to numerous facilities and discussions with government officials 
in the vicinity of other facilities that many people do not move as a result of a facility. 
However, they expressed fear and concern, and tensions were created or heightened 
within the community. In our view, some people will move as a result of the OWMC 
facility, most likely those closest to the site who are able to leave because of the 
OWMC buy-out procedures or property value protection plan and others who are 
fearful for their health and safety and do not trust OWMC or the government. 
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On the basis of experience elsewhere and the constraints which may prohibit a 


household from moving (economic considerations, attachment to the community), it is 
expected that most households will remain in the local community. Those who do 
move (in addition to those displaced) will likely be those who are eligible for 
guaranteed purchase, and perhaps all residents in the direct impact zone who said 
they would move. Thus, between 15 and 32 households (53 to 125 residents) might 
leave the local community. This represents between 3% and 5% of the households in 
the local community, and 1% or less of the households in West Lincoln Township. In 
addition, some households elsewhere in the local community who were unsure about 
moving or who feel the facility poses a risk to them may leave. The extent of this type of 


out-migration is unkown. 


If residents perceive that OWMC is not effectively dealing with the perceptions and 
concerns of the public, or if in the early stages of facility operations there are several 
failures and/or accidents, other residents may leave as well. How many cannot be 


predicted, but out-migration can be effectively monitored. 


From a social impact perspective, it is desirable to minimize any out-migration of 
residents; therefore, it is extremely important for OWMC to develop and put in place 
impact management strategies to deal with public perceptions and concerns and to 
minimize the number of households that leave the area. Ideally, with a well-designed 
and well-managed facility, and clear and comprehensive impact management 
strategies, the only households that would leave the community would be those 


directly displaced by the facility and its operations. 


Given that OWMC has made a commitment in principle to many of the impact 
measures discussed in Chapters 9 and 12, it is our expectation that most of the 
households will remain. Most of those who leave will be replaced by households who 
do not hold the same negative perception of OWMC or the facility. As a result, the net 
loss in household or population numbers is expected to be minimal. However, it is 
possible that the new households could impact factors such as community cohesion 
and character, or affect community services, depending on the needs and 
characteristics of the new households. This is a circumstance that cannot be predicted 


but is amenable to monitoring. 


See 


Based on the anticipated low household displacement resulting from the proposed 
development, the limited residual effects from the nuisance impacts, and the 
expectation that the OWMC commitment in principle to an impact management strategy 
will evolve into policies and programs that address the resident perceptions and 


concerns, the OWMC proposal would be acceptable from a social impact perspective. 
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